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The  thirty  -  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a,  m. 
of  this  cbiy  by  the  President,  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann. 
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The  President — I  am  glad  to  welcome  you,  gentlemen,  and 
hope  we  may  have  a  practical  and  helpful  meeting.  We  will  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  business  of  the  session.  The  first  order 
is  calling  the  roll.     Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  call  the  roll  ? 

The  Secretary — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  calling  of  the 
roll  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  second  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  What  is  your  pleasure, 
gentlemen  ? 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  that  also  be  dispensed  with .  The 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were,  as  all  of  the  members  know, 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  membership.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  read  the  minutes. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President — As  the  third  order  of  business  we  will  listen 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary — First,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  the  financial 
report,  which  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

FINANCIAL     STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1911  ....  $    398  62 

Received  for  Annual  Dues $1,634  00 

'^         ^'    5  members  Insurance  Institute  of  America  10  00 

''    Initiations 90  00 

* '  ' '    Insurance  literature  and  keys 19  50 

^'  "    Annual  proceedings 57  60 

''    Dividends  Fireman's  Fund  Stock   ....  1200    1,82310 

$2,221  72 
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DISHIKSEMENTS. 

Vau\  rrnt  of  chairH                                            $  7  20 

*'  Floral  pioccs  40  00 

**  Sti'iioi^M-apliic  ri'iKUt  Annual  Meeting 51   20 

'*  Siil>S(Tl|>ti<»ns  periodicals 29  30 

'*  lU'licit  annual  l>an<|ut't 196  90 

**  Stationery,  printing,  bindintr  and  supplies  .    .    .    .  440  35 

**  Librarian  salary  for  1911  720  00 

**  Sem^tarv      "        ''     '' 100  00 

•'  rnit  easr                   29  30 

"  Framing  n  piciures                       7  55 

''  NewlK>okP.    ...                           92  00 

**  PostagiNU'lepbone,  express  delivery  and  incidentals  85  85     1,799  65 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California S    422  07 

INSIRAXCE    INSTITl'TE    OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Halance  in  Bank  of  California ^125  55 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)         Guy  Francis. 

Active  members,  January  11,  1911 294 

Klected  during  the  year 32  326 

Deceased  5 

Resigned  7 

Transferred  to  honorary  membership 2 

I  )ropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 9  23 


Total  active  members  January  10,  1912 303 

Total  honorary  members,  January  10,  1912 45 

Total  membership,  January  10,  1912         348 

PIBLICATIONS   ON    HAND   AND    PRICES    FIXED    BY    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

147  copies  1906  Annual  Proceedings $0.50  each 
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152  ''  Water  Supply  of  Cities,  Prof.  Chas.  G.  Hyde    .       .    .      .25  " 

364  ''  Measure  of  Manufacturers'  Damage,  W.  H.  Lowden     .25  '' 

265  ''       Adjustments  Old  and  New,  E.  Niles .      .25  '' 

75  "      Insurable  Interest,  T.  H.  Williams 25  '' 

I  have  fourteen  delinquents,  Mr.  President.  I  presume  the 
usual  course  will  be  taken,  of  thirty  days'  notice  to  be  given  them, 
and  those  not  paying  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

The  President — What  is  your  pleasure  in  that  respect,  gentle- 
men ? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  the  usual  course  be  followed,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  secretary. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  prevailed. 

The  President — It  is  so  ordered,  Mr.  Secretary.  What  fur- 
ther report  have  you  to  make  ? 

The  Secretary — I  have  the  following  proposals  for  active 
membership  in  the  Association : 

J.  P.  Yates,  Special  Agent  London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

George  E.  Townsend,  Special  Agent  ^tna  Insurance  Co. 

H.  W.  Sabin,  Special  x\gent  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

T.  M.  Gardiner,  Treasurer  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

CD.  French,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

J.  McC.  Anderson,  Resident  Secretary  North  British  & 
Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 

Paul  A.  Normand,  Special  Agent  Home  Insurance  Co. 

C.  S.  My  rick,  Special  Agent  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 
Insurance  Co. 

J.  R.  Mason,  Independent  Adjuster,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  E.  Austin,  Independent  Adjuster,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Percy  J.  Perry,  Special  Agent  London  &  Niagara  Insurance 
Company 

F.  W.  Hosmer,    London  &  Niagara  Insurance  Companies 
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Thomas  S.  Heath,  SjM'cial  Agent  London  &  Niagara  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Z.  M.  Boyer,  Six^cial  Agent  Michigan  Commercial  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Harvey  Wells,  Si)eeial  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  General  Agency 

E.  F.  Hewitt,  Special  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  General  Agency 
H.    M.    Dinsmore,    Special  Agent  Geo.   H.   Tyson's  General 

Agency 

F.  O.  Vincent,  Special  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  General 
Agency 

W.  T.  Burwell,  Special  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  General 
Agency 

CliflFonl  Conly,  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  General  Agency 

John  A.  Prinsen,  General  Agent  Prussian  National  Insurance 
Company 

H.  A.  Nauman,  Manager  American  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

A.  J.  Chapman,  Manager  American  Union  Fire  Insurance 
Company 

A.  C.  McConnell,  Special  Agent  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
Company 

F.  A.  Lathrop,  Special  Agent  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
C/ompany 

T.  F.  O' Grady,  Special  Agent  Fire  Association 

H.  R.  Wickler,  Special  Agent  Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Simmen,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company 

Noah  L.  Nelson,  Special  Agent  Law  Union  &  Rock  Insurance 
Company 

Louis  Halford  Earle,  Special  Agent  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Comi)any 

F.  E.  Partridge,  Independent  Adjuster,  Realty  Bldg.,  Spokane 
C.  R.  Parmenter,  Special  Agent  Christensen  &  Goodwin 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer's  report.     What   is  your  pleasure  ?     I  think 
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before  taking  a  vote  on  it,  it  should  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
following  the  custom  in  previous  years. 

The  Secretary — Will  you  permit  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ?  I  have  the  resignations  here  of  Mr.  John  H.  Burgard,  of 
Portland,  Mr.  William  Maris,  whose  resignation  I  may  say,  goes 
back  to  November  "15th,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Spinney. 

The  President — What  is  your  pleasure  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  members  tendering  their  resignations,  as  just  read  by  the 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  their  resignations 
be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed  unanimously. 

The  President — Now  what  will  you  do  with  the  Secretary's 
report  ? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  be 
hereafter  appointed  upon  the  President's  Address. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  each  of  the  applicants  whose  names  have  been 
read  by  the  Secretary  as  applying  for  membership,  as  members  of 
this  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  prevailed. 

The  Secretary — The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  President,  in  favor  of 
each  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  read  as  applicants. 

The  President — It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce,  that  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  Association  are  elected  as  members. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor,  applica- 
tions having  just  been  submitted  for  election  for  active  member- 
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sliij)  in  our  Association,  to  suggest  the  names  of  two  men  for  hon- 
orary nieml)ershii)  in  the  Association,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Haven,  and 
Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne,  the  retiring  officers  of  the  Liverpool 
&  Ix)ndon  &  Globe  Insurance  Company.  As  to  the  second 
named  I  refrain  from  making  any  comment  at  this  time,  for 
the  reason  that  before  this  annual  meeting  closes,  it  is  pur- 
|K)sed  to  show  special  honor  to  Colonel  Kinne,  than  whom  no 
member  has  been  more  faithful  in  attendance  or  more  earnest  in 
work  for  some  thirty  -  five  years.  As  to  the  first  named, 
I  am  not  willing,  as  one  of  those  who  have  come  under  Mr. 
Haven's  ix?rsonal  influence,  to  allow  him  to  retire  from  the 
ix)st  he  has  so  long  and  honorably  held  without  special  comment. 
In  times  of  trial  in  our  business,  the  men  who  come  to  the  front 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  brilliant  or  those  who  make  the  most 
noise,  but  rather  those  who  for  sound  reasons,  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  their  associates.  During  storm  and  sunshine,  and  partic- 
ularly since  the  close  of  the  Rate  War  in  California  in  1897, 
Mr.  Haven  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  his  associates  with 
justice  and  marked  discretion,  although  long  past  the  age  when 
men  are  expected  to  carry  such  burdens  continuously.  At  a 
recent  banquet  in  his  honor,  deserved  recognition  was  given  to  his 
faithful  service  to  the  companies  as  a  whole ;  but  in  this  Association 
of  men  so  much  younger,  it  is  fitting  to  refer  to  his  strong  personal 
influence  over  his  associates,  and  the  example  set  for  us  to  follow, 
which  has  guided  us  more  than  we  realize. 

I  mention  Mr.  Haven  in  these  terms,  Mr.  Chairman,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  best  for  us  that  the  qualities  of  truth  and  force  and 
judgment  and  patience  and  honesty,  which  he  so  markedly 
possesses,  shall  be  made  conspicuous,  and  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  this  great  business  of  ours.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Weinmann — I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Folger  are  exceedingly 
well  timed  and  appropriate.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Haven,  it 
might  be  noted  that  he  read  here  only  two  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  a 
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very  able  paper,  and  one  that  we  can  all  afford  to  look  back  to  and 
be  guided  by.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Folger  has  pre- 
sented the  names  of  these  gentlemen  for  honorary  membership  in 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  and,  the  nomina- 
tion having  been  seconded,  I  will  ask  you  all  to  rise  and  signify  by 
standing  on  your  feet,  the  election  of  these  two  gentlemen  to  such 
membership. 

The  election  was  made  unanimous  by  standing  vote. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
for  membership  in  this  Association  the  names  of  some  men  who 
should  be  active  members  of  our  Association,  since  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  some  branch  affecting  or  connected  with  the 
underwriting  business.  The  only  reason  they  have  not  heretofore 
been  active  members  of  our  Association  is  that  under  our  constitu- 
tion they  are  ineligible  to  such  membership.  In  that  connection, 
I  would  like  to  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  our  executive  committee 
that  there  be  some  change  made  under  which  such  men  could  be 
made  active  members  of  the  Association,  making  the  provision  a 
little  more  elastic  in  that  connection.  If  that  can  be  done,  these 
gentlemen  may  eventually  be  placed  upon  our  active  list.  But  for 
the  present  I  want  to  nominate  them  for  membership  upon  our 
honorary  roll.  The  names  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  are 
these : 

A.  W.  Ross,  Board  Manager,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

T.  C.  Coogan,  Attorney,  San  Francisco 

H.  T.  Granger,  Attorney,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  F.  Keene,  Manager  Examining  Bureau,  Seattle,  Wash. 

H.  R.  Page,  Board  Manager,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

James  N.  McCune,  Manager,  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  Folger — I  second  the  nomination  of  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  President — The  nomination  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  you  have  just  heard  read,  has  been  duly  seconded,  and  the 
question  is  now  before  you  for  discussion,  and  the  door  is  open  for 
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a  very  free  discussion  of  the  matter.  After  having  given  some 
thouglit  to  this  sul)ject,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Thornton  says,  that  we 
sliould  make  this  rule  as  to  ehgibility  of  membership  a  little  more 
elastic.  As  it  is  now,  and  I  was  thinking  of  it  only  yesterday, 
some  of  those  who  have  served  in  our  business  for  over  twenty  j'ears, 
you  might  say  as  chief  clerks  and  directing  special  agents,  are  inel- 
igible to  become  members  of  the  Association,  whereas,  special 
agents  who  have  only  in  some  instance,  possibly,  been  but  a  year 
in  the  field,  are  eligible.  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Thornton  has  sug- 
gested the  change  in  our  constitution  under  which  this  may  be 
accomplished.  The  motion  is  before  you  for  discussion,  if  you 
wish  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Thornton — Permit  me  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
might  proceed  to  a  ballot  upon  the  men  whose  names  are  given  in 
this  list,  and  then  a  motion  might  be  introduced  to  the  effect  that 
the  Executive  Committee  should  proceed  to  make  some  change  in 
our  constitutional  provision. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion  that  these  gentle- 
men whose  names  have  been  read  hy  Mr.  Thornton,  be  made 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

The  motion  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Folger — With  reference  to  the  other  suggestion,  Mr. 
President,  the  constitution  requires  that  a  change  in  its  wording 
shall  be  made  by  an  amendment  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting 
and  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Thornton 
have  this  recorded  as  his  notice  of  a  proposed  amendment  which 
may  be  made  either  by  himself  or  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  will  put  my  suggestion,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Folger,  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Gunn — We  might  add  to  that  "the  heads  of  depart- 
ments."    We  have  some  very  fine   men  for  our  heads  of  depart- 
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ments,  and  some  of  them  getting  twice  as  much  compensation  as 
an  ordinary  special  agent,  and  particularly  the  older  men,  who 
have  perhaps  been  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  guiding  the  affairs 
of  the  office. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate 
that  as  an  amendment/  to  the  motion.  The  matter  can  be  taken 
up  at  any  time  and  the  resolution  may  be  made  to  conform  to 
Mr.  Gunn's  idea  as  stated.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  that  notice 
be  given,  which  has  been  done. 

The  President — I  understand  that  you  are  willing,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, to  leave  that  to  the  committee.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Gunn  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Gunn — Yes. 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed. 

The  President — Next  upon  our  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  librarian.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moore,  our  librarian,  to  read  his 
report. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

J.    p.    MOORE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

As  your  Librarian  I  am  expected  to  report  on  the  progress,  condition 
and  needs  of  the  Library. 

As  to  the  progress  I  may  say  that  the  additions  by  purchase  and  by 
donation  have  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year.  Among  the  valu- 
able works  purchased  are  the  24  volumns  of  the  New  International  Ency- 
clopedia. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  we 
were  made  the  recipients  of  that  valuable  collection  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Ins.  Institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  -comprising  13  volumes. 

The  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  received  during  the  year  from  diflfer- 
ent  donors  I  will  not  now  occupy  your  time  to  read. 

The  average  attendance  of  persons  using  the  library  has  never  been  so 
large. 
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I  have  taken  pains  to  noU»  a  few  of  tlie  many  things  called  for  in  order 
ti>  give  you  some  idea  of  the  use  to  which  your  library  has  been  put. 

In  the  department  of  law  it  has  been  consulted  50  times  by  nearly  as 
many  persons.  It  would  be  nuich  more  used  if  we  had  a  Digest  of  the 
Insurance  I^w  Journal. 

In  the  Department  of  Fire  Hazards  there  has  hardly  been  a  day  that 
we  have  not  been  consulted  on  some  of  the  following  questions: 

Acetylene  Gas,  Beet  Sugar  Factories,  Breweries,  Canning,  Chemicals, 
Cleaning  and  Dying  Works,  Cotton  Spinning,  Electrical  Hazards,  Fertilizer 
Works,  Fish  Scraps,  Fireless  Cooker  Hazard,  Foundries,  Packing  houses, 
Phosphates,  Printing  and  Lithographing,  Storage  Warehouses,  Wood- 
working Establishments,  etc. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  hazards  that  have  been  studied  in  books 
from  our  shelves.  We  have  had  three  students  of  Building  Construction  and 
Building  Laws.  Works  on  Adjustment,  Schedule  Rating,  Policy  Forms  and 
Clauses  and  the  History  of  Early  Insurance  in  California,  have  been  in 
demand. 

This  may  serve  to  indicate  to  what  extent  your  library  has  been  called 
upon.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  as  busy  as  you  all  are,  can  find  much 
time  to  devote  to  the  literature  of  your  profession.  Your  interest  is  for 
specific  things,  a  hazard  or  some  process,  or  the  decisions  on  some  particu- 
lar case,  or  the  business  transacted  by  the  companies,  or  their  loss  ratio. 
There  your  interest  ends.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  are  not  aU  like  the 
manager  of  one  of  our  large  companies,  w^ho,  when  I  asked  him  to  visit  the 
library,  said  to  me,  ^'  I  have  no  use  for  books.  I  know  all  that  is  neces- 
sary without  bothering  with  books." 

But  if  you  as  managers  can  not  give  any  more  of  your  time  you  can  at 
least  encourage  the  grow  th  of  the  library  for  those  who  can  use  it,  and  who 
are  soon  to  fill  your  places.  I  have  now  been  with  you  for  several  years, 
and  I  have  tried  to  study  the  needs  of  the  library. 

As  long  as  there  are  buildings,  or  ships,  or  lives,  so  long  there  w  ill  be 
need  of  insurance.  There  will  be  too,  an  insurance  lit-erature.  The  Board 
of  Underwriters  may  be  legislated  out  of  existence.  This  Association,  in 
the  centuries  to  come,  may  cease,  but  insurance  never  as  long  as  men  live. 
I^joking  at  the  matter  in  this  light  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  as  long  as  the 
library  is,  as  at  present,  it  will  fall  short  of  being  what  it  should  be,  the 
great  insurance  library  of  this  Western  Coast. 

To  meet  the  demands  that  are  coming  ere  long,  the  library  should  be 
put  on  a  firm  basis.  It  should  be  at  once  incorporated ;  call  it,  if  you  will, 
*'  The  San  Francisco  Ins.  Library  Association,"  but  give  it  an  existence  as 
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an  organization  which  can  soUcit  and  receive  donations,  whether  of  books 
or  funds.  As  it  now  is  there  is  no  board  of  directors  to  whom  such  dona- 
tions can  be  legally  made.  A  library  duly  incorporated  can  be  made  the 
custodian  of  books,  can  receive  bequests.  It  goes  on  forever,  unmindful  of 
the  existence  of  your,  or  any  association  or  board. 

It  can  then  be  open  as  an  insurance  library  to  any  man  engaged  in  the 
business  of  fire  insurance.  Its  books  need  not  be  then  shut  up,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  those  only  who  are  members,  or  associate  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion. The  Executive  Committee  of  your  Association  maybe  members  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  It  will  not  make  it  any  the  less  your  library,  but  it  will 
greatly  enlarge  its  scope  and  usefulness.  To  it  you  may  still  give  your  best 
endeavors,  may  contribute  your  own  valuable  insurance  library  at  the  time 
of  your  death,  or  may  leave  it  funds  for  its  future  growth.  All  this  with  the 
feeling  of  security  that  your  books  or  donations  will  be  cared  for,  and  under 
legal  protection. 

Follow  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Ins.  Library  Association  of  Boston.  If 
they  could  establish  such  a  library  as  they  now  have,  the  largest  insurance 
library  in  the  world  perhaps,  why  may  not  we,  on  this  far  off  Coast,  at  least 
emulate  their  example,  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  energy  for  which  we  are 
now  proverbial,  we  may  be  able  to  point  to  our  library  as  a  second  to,  if  not 
an  equal  of  theirs. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  quote  from  that  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive address  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hess,  delivered  before  the  Ins.  Library 
Ass'n  of  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1909.  In  speaking  of  the  future  of  that  great 
library  he  asks  this  question :  ' '  What  shall  it  show  one  hundred  years  from 
now  ?  My  answer  is,  it  will  show  just  as  much  as  your  regard  for  it,  and 
your  support  of  it,  passed  on  and  increased  from  generation  to  generation 
will  provide.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  every  man  owes  something  to 
the  business  in  which  he  spends  his  life,  and  from  which  he  makes  his 
living  ?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  over  and  admire  the  way  in  w^hich  the 
members  of  the  Ancient  Guilds  upraised  their  respective  crafts  until  they 
obtained  a  dignity  which  even  the  Crown  had  to  respect  ?  Do  you  realize 
what  vast  sums  have  been  and  are  administered  by  the  Guilds  of  Europe 
even  to  this  day — funds  based  upon  bequests  received  from  members  who 
died  years,  or  generations  or  centuries  ago  ?  In  London  there  are  today 
Guilds  founded  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  like  that  of  the 
Weavers,  in  1164;  the  Parish  Clerks,  in  1232;  the  Saddlers,  in  1280;  the  Fish- 
mongers, in  1284;  the  Goldsmiths,  in  1327;  and  the  Grocers,  in  1345.  They 
are  still  very  important  corporations,  chartered  by  the  Crown,  administer- 
ing great  trust  funds,  and  doing  much  good.    Don't  you  feel  sure  that  when 
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a  man  is  chosen  to  niiMnhership  in  one  of  those  ancient  and  honorable 
(ruilds  iiis  pride  in  his  trade  or  craft  is  jnstilied  Ix^fore  the  world  ? 

*'  Why  shouldn't  this  Library  Association  represent  yonr  Guild,  and  why 
shouldn't  it  someday  possess  a  building  of  its  own  where  the  names  of  those 
who  helped  to  build  it  shall  appear  carved  in  the  solid  stone  ?  Is  that  sort 
of  thing  any  more  impossible  for  us  than  was  a  great  university  to  John 
Harvard  when  in  16.*>8  he  made  his  bequest  of  750  pounds  in  money  and 
.*>00  books  ?  Is  there  not  as  good  a  reason  for  you  to  contriVjute  to  such  a 
memorial  as  to  a  church  or  a  lodge  or  a  charity  ? 

'*  Which  means  the  most  in  your  lives,  the  church  you  go  to  once  a 
week,  the  lodge  you  meet  with  once  a  month,  the  charity  which  you  prob- 
ably never  see  at  all,  or  the  business  which  gives  you  your  daily  bread,  and 
to  which  you  devote  every  working  day  of  your  lives  ?  Are  not  the  friends 
you  make  and  keep  in  that  business  wortli  as  much  to  your  happiness  as 
those  you  make  in  other  directions  ? 

"  Do  not  the  struggles  and  successes  of  your  daily  work  count  for  as  much 
in  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  the  developing  of  manhood  as  do  your 
amiable  experiences  at  the  club  or  in  the  parlor  ?  The  progress  of  the 
world  is  represented  Vjy  the  sum  total  of  human  endeavor ;  but  in  that  sum 
total  of  hutnan  endeavor  every  individual  counts  and  has  its  place.  Why 
should  we  not  be  glad  to  associate  our  names  and  our  help  with  the  found- 
ing of  a  library  representing  a  record  of  the  thought  and  labor  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  business  in  which  we  spend  our  lives  ? "     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Guiin — Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Librarian 
did  not  wish  to  invite  the  members  of  this  Association  to  abandon 
their  weekly  church  going  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  library. 

The  President — That  can  hardly  be  the  import  of  it.  The 
Librarian's  report,  gentlemen,  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  one. 
His  suggestion  that  we  attempt  to  create  an  incorporated  library  is 
something  that  ^ve  ought  to  consider,  and  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  will  give  it  the  consideration  that  in  my 
opinion  it  should  have.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
our  library  should  not  be  increased,  and  built  up;  and,  as  Mr. 
Moore  has  so  well  said,  become  the  great  insurance  library  of  the 
West.  If  Boston  can  do  it,  I  do  not  see  why,  with  the  energy  and 
pluck  that  the  people  have  so  often  shown  on  this  Pacific  Coast,  it 
cannot  be  done  here.     There  certainly  is  a  field  here  for  it,  and   I 
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think  it  should  be  given  support.  I  think  we  would  receive  regu- 
lar subscriptions  to  it.  And,  summing  it  all  up,  I  look  at  it  as 
Mr.  Moore  does,  that,  once  launched,  it  would  continue  to  build 
up  and  increase  in  popularity.  1  hope  the  membership  of  this 
Association  will  give  the  subject  due  consideration.  If  any  mem- 
ber has  anything  to  say  upon  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  it  at  this  time.  If  not,  I  will  ask  your  pleasure  as  to  the 
Librarian's  Report. 

The  Secretary — I  move  that  it  be  taken  under  consideration 
by  the  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed  to  report  on  the 
President's  Address  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business,  gentlemen,  is  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Stamford 
is  the  Chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  read  its 
report. 

REPORT   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Your  Committee  had  hoped  to  accomplish  much  good  for  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  year  that  has  passed,  but  owing  to  the  serious  and  long  con- 
tinued illness  of  the  Chairman,  the  recommendations  made  in  the  President's 
Address  last  year  have  not  been  acted  upon.  The  retiring  committee, 
while  not  disposed  to  leave  its  unfinished  duties  as  a  legacy  to  the  new  com- 
mittee, will  not  object  if  it  desires  to  consider  the  recommendations  referred 
to  and  put  them  in  force  this  year. 

The  accounts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  have  been  audited  and  found 
correct.  There  is  a  balance  of  $422.07  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  in  the 
Bank  of  California,  being  an  increase  of  $23.45  over  last  year,  and  $125.55 
to  the  credit  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 

Your  Committee  has  considered  the  relation  of  the  Association's  income 
to  the  expenditures  and  finds  itself  unable  to  submit  any  practical  plan  to 
increase  the  one  or  reduce  the  other. 

Various  plans  have  been  discussed  for  the  reduction  of  the  deficit  inci- 
dent to  the  annual  dinner,  and  the  decision  was  reached  that  this  problem 
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could  best  be  solved  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  dinner  committee  with- 
out criticism  and  with  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
this  committee  and  our  confidence  in  its  ability  to  eventually  find  a  way  out 
of  this  rather  difiicult  situation. 

We  suggest  that  whenever  a  member  change  his  address  that  he  notify 
the  Secretary  at  once. 

(Signed)    F.  C.  Staniford,  Chairman, 

T.   J.   A.    TiEDEMANN, 

John  W.  Gunn, 
r.  w.  osborn, 
Wm.  Sexton. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.     What  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Fuller — I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  special  com- 
mittee to  be  hereafter  appointed,  and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  prevailed. 

Mr.  Blanchard — Mr.  President,  a  question  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  dinner  committee  yesterday  and  this  morning,  as 
to  whether  or  not  automobile  special  agents  should  be  incorporated 
as  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  We  have  in  our 
own  office,  the  Fireman's  Fund,  an  automobile  special  agent,  and 
I  know  of  several  other  offices  where  the  same  is  true,  where  spec- 
ials have  been  taken  over  and  transferred  into  the  automobile  de- 
partment. They  still  stand  as  members  of  the  Association.  As 
an  automobile  special  agent  there  is  considerable  auxiliary  fire 
work,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  should  be  and  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  this  Association.  But,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
correct  understanding  of  this  matter,  so  we  will  not  be  subject 
to  criticism  in  assigning  places  at  the  banquet  to-morrow  even- 
ing, I  would  like  to  hear  some  definite  opinion  expressed,  and 
something  arrived  at,  in  order  that  we  may  be  set  right  in  the 
matter.  My  own  opinion,  as  I  say,  is  that  automobile  special 
agents  should  be  considered  eligible,  as  they,  all  of  them,  do  con- 
siderable auxiliary  fire  work. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  suggest  that  the  dinner  committee  be 
instructed  or  requested  to  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  auto- 
mobile specials,  pending  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  the  proposed  change  in  our  constitution  relative  to  member- 
ship.    I  make  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  in  fact. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  carried. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reading  of 
the  President's  annual  address.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Francis,  our  vice- 
president,  to  take  the  chair  during  its  reading. 

At  this  point  Vice-President  Francis  took  the  chair. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Associcttion: 

It  is  now  over  one-third  of  a  century  ago  that  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  was  organized,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I 
esteem  it  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to-day,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  to  its  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  early  for  aU  of  you  to  know  definitely  the 
result  of  the  past  year's  operations,  but  I  trust  that  it  has  been  favorable 
and  that  congratulations  will  be  in  order;  the  more  so,  if  in  view  of  the 
many  trying  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  labored,  the  record  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  maintained,  again  afi'ording  opportunity  for  favor- 
able comment  upon  this  territory  as  a  profit  producing  field. 

I  had  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
there  would  appear  no  reference  to  the  loss  through  death  of  any  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  during  the  past  year.  In  this,  however,  I  have 
been  disappointed,  for  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  seven  of  our  mem- 
bers from  our  midst,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  it  becomes  my  duty  to  record 
the  names  of  those  who  have  answered  the  final  summons:  James  D.  Bailey, 
J.  J,  Kenney,  Col.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  H.  Brownson  Smith,  Leslie  Lord,  and 
D.  B.  Wilson. 

These  members  of  our  Association  have  finished  their  life's  work,  they 
have  run  their  race  and  are  now^  free  from  the  worries  and  cares  of  this 
world.     We   greatly,  mourn  their  departure,   yet  our   cloud  of  sorrow   is 
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brightened  by  the  belief  that  they  have  but  passed  from  this  earth  to 
another  and  happier  world.  They  are  gone,  but.  not  forgotten,  and  our 
kind  remembrances  will  continue  through  future  years. 

OUR  ASSOCIATION. 

A  review  of  the  w^ork  of  the  Association  is  best  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  the  committees  appointed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  treasury  funds  are  not  greater,  and  the  prospects  of  increasing 
them  not  more  promising. 

The  subject  of  our  finances  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  w^hich  this  Association  has  to  consider.  I  am  prompted  to  refer  to 
this  feature  of  our  affairs,  because  I  believe,  that  in  anticipation  of  the 
forthcoming  unusual  events  soon  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  our  city  and 
state  as  a  result  of  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we 
should  prepare,  well  in  advance  of  the  year  1915,  to  perfect  arrangements 
for  the  holding  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Fire  Insurance  Associations  in  San 
Francisco  at  that  time,  and  preferably  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association.  Preparations  for  such  a  convention  will  require 
careful  planning,  and  it  is  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the  preliminary 
duties  in  the  work  of  organization  are  many  and  important,  and  should  be 
taken  up  at  once,  provided  the  carrying  out  of  the  project  meets  with  the 
approval  of  this  Association. 

Having  broached  the  subject,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
members  regarding  it,  I  invite  free  discussion  of  the  matter,  so  that  in  event 
of  its  being  favorably  considered,  immediate  action  can  be  taken  for  the 
naming  of  committees  to  direct  the  preliminary  work  essential  to  successful 
organization  and  operation.  If  the  proposed  plan  meets  with  your  approval 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  important  matter  to  be  considered,  is  in 
respect  to  increasing  our  present  bank  balance,  or  the  creating  of  a  special 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  carrying  our  pur- 
pose to  a  successful  issue.  This  would  probably  have  to  be  done  by  assess- 
ment, and,  if  so,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  most  expedient  method 
would  be  for  the  Finance  Committee  to  commence  assessing  members  of  the 
Association  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the  committees  have  been 
appointed,  and  to  continue  the  assessments  at  regular  intervals  up  to  the 
time  of  the  meeting  in  1915.  If  we  adopt  this  method,  the  tax  upon  each 
member  w^ould  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years,  thereby  making  the  call 
less  onerous  and  insuring  easier  collections  than  w^ould  be  the  case  if  the 
f uU  amount  was  called  for  in  the  last  year,  when  w^e  might  meet  with  refus- 
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als,  which  could  not  but  seriously  handicap  the  committees  and  disarrange 
the  plans  which  were  had  in  contemplation. 

LIBRARY. 

This  most  valuable  adjunct,  so  necessary  in  connection  with  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  this  Association,  but  apparently  little  considered  by  mem- 
bers, is,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  last 
year,  evidencing  the  fact  that  each  year  is  gradually  adding  to  its  efficiency 
and  importance. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  is  of  much  interest,  and,  w^hile  indicating 
progress  and  improvements,  clearly  suggests  a  broader  scope  for  its  use. 
In  this  respect  I  fully  concur  with  the  views  of  ex- President  Staniford,  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  results  from  our  library,  we  should  not  restrict 
its  use  to  members  of  this  Association  only.  I  also  fully  endorse  his  sug- 
gestion that  a  new  index  to  the  proceedings  be  prepared,  and  that  a 
synopsis  of  the  subject  matter,  with  a  list  of  our  books,  be  printed  and 
distributed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  advocate  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  for  if  we  should 
decide  to  favorably  consider  the  scheme,  so  ably  outlined  by  our  Librarian 
in  his  report,  which  is  practically  the  incorporation  of  our  library,  this 
very  essential  and  important  work  should  be  given  immediate  attention 
and  completed  at  the  earliest  moment,  for  its  value,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  library  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Moore,  is  inestimable. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  the  decision,  determined  by  vote,  that  as  an 
association,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  idea  advanced  by  our  Librarian,  and 
that  further  consideration  of  the  matter  of  incorporation  be  declined,  I 
would  urge  that  no  time  be  lost  in  adopting  some  plan  whereby  an  income 
will  be  derived  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  library. 

In  this  connection  I  refer  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Coogan  in 
his  speech  at  the  dinner  following  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
in  1909,  wherein  he  advocated  the  collation  by  this  Association  of  data 
bearing  upon  events  of  interest  to  the  insurance  world,  w^hich  transpired  as 
a  result  of  the  conflagration  in  our  city  in  April,  1906.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  if  this  Association  could  direct  the  compila- 
tion of  such  a  history,  its  value  to  the  Association  from  a  literary,  as  well  as 
an  income  point  of  view,  would  be  considerable,  for  such  a  work  would 
find  immediate  and  continued  sale,  and  the  returns  soon  dispose  of  the  cost 
of  publication,  with  possibly  handsome  profits  to  the  Association.  In  any 
event,  I  sincerely  trust  our  members  will  give  the  library  and  its  finances 
their  most  earnest  consideration. 
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The  growth  of  our  business  brings  in  its  train  many  new  features, 
necessitating  special  literature,  and  the  employment  of  qualified  men  for 
the  preparation  of  schedules  for  rating,  and  inspection  of  the  inherent 
hazards  of  these  new  branches.  Principal  among  these  is  that  of  the 
automobile  and  the  automobile  garage.  Statistics  of  this  branch  of  our 
business  are  practically  nil.  Still,  owing  to  so  many  companies  having 
recently  engaged  in  it,  and  associations  having  been  formed  to  govern  the 
writing  of  this  class  of  business,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
authentic  literature  will  soon  be  available,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  added 
to  our  library. 

Another  hazard  new  to  us  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  which  will  in  the 
near  future  require  our  attention  and  the  preparation  of  special  measures  for 
writing  a  business  now  so  rapidly  developing  in  the  state  of  California,  is  that 
of  cotton.  The  possibilities  of  this  new  industry  in  our  State  may  not  have 
suggested  itself  to  many  of  you,  nor  the  importance  that  it  will  bear  to  fire 
insurance  companies  and  Pacific  Coast  departments  from  a  premium  income 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  within  ^ye  years  the  value 
of  this  product  from  the  California  fields  will  be  represented  by  millions  of 
dollars,  and  will  continue  to  show  a  growth  and  development  similar  to 
that  of  the  wonderful  oil  industry  in  this  state.  Papers  on  these  two  most 
important  and  interesting  subjects  have  been  prepared  by  members  of  this 
Association,  who  are  qualified,  through  experience,  to  write  upon  them, 
and  they  will  be  read  to  you  at  a  later  hour. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I  should  consider  it  very  remiss  on  my  part,  and  wholly  unappreciative 
of  the  great  value  of  this  Society,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
by  its  members,  were  I  to  neglect  to  make  any  reference  to  it  in  my  remarks. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  in  its  commodious  quarters  in  the  Buckbee 
building.  Since  its  organization  this  society  has  increased  its  membership 
to  323  members. 

During  the  past  year  the  society  was  addressed  by  several  of  our  own 
members.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended,  and  the  lectures  listened 
to  with  marked  attention.  A  commendable  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
Society,  during  the  year,  was  the  writing  of  papers  by  its  members,  in 
competition  for  the  handsome  cup  donated  by  Col.  C.  Mason  Kinne  for  the 
best  essay  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  fire  insurance  business.  After 
careful  consideration  the  committee  chosen  to  pass  upon  the  papers,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  George  Yocum,  in  the  Department 
Office  of  Messrs.  McDonald  &  Miles,  who  chose  for  his  subject  '^The 
Endorsement,"  and  he  was  awarded  the  cup.     Other  papers  of  excellent 
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merit  were  submitted  by  ^Ir.  P.  8.  W.  Eamsden  of  the  Royal  and  Queen 
office,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Peck  of  the  Liverpool  &  Tendon  &  Globe  Insurance 
Company. 

Should  the  preparation  by  members  of  the  Society  of  competitive  papers 
become  an  annual  event,  I  would  suggest  that  the  successful  writer  be  asked 
to  read  his  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  that  publi- 
cation of  it  in  any  paper  or  journal,  be  withheld  until  after  our  meeting, 
when  it  could  be  includM  in  the  annual  printed  proceedings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Such  action  on  our  part  would  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  encourage 
the  young  men  of  the  Insurance  Society  to  take  additional  interest  in  the 
affairs,  not  only  of  their  own    organization,    but  also    in   those   of   this 

\  ssociat  ion 

INSURANCE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA. 

While  our  Association  is  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  less  progress  has  been  made  by  our 
branch,  than  by  similar  branches  in  cities  where  affiliations  with  the 
Insurance  Institute  are  maintained.  Greater  interest  must  be  taken  in 
this  if  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their 
teachings,  as  well  as  from  the  examinations  which  are  held  each  spring. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Hardy  of  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Insurance  Examinations,  in  his  report  states  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
examinations  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  begun  by  the  Institute  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  1900,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  candidates 
presented  themselves,  and  of  this  number  one  hundred  passed  successfully. 
Believing  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  members  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  questions  submitted  by  the  Examining  Board.  I  quote  a  few  of  them, 
taken  at  random  from  the  list  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations 
in  New  York  City  : 

1 — Give  a  list  of  the  most  important  roofing  materials  in  the  order  of 
their  desirabOity  from  a  fire  protection  standpoint  ? 

2 — Describe  briefly  a  standard  fire  door  ? 

3 — What  is  a  valued  policy,  and  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the 
economic  and  moral  objections  thereof  ? 

4 — Describe  the  essential  points  of  difference  between  stock  and  mutual 
companies,  and  draw  your  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  ? 

5 — Why  is  an  agreement  as  to  rates  between  companies  a  factor  of 
safety  for  both  the  companies  and  the  public  ? 

6 — Define  the  co-insurance  or  reduced  rate  clause,  and  state  your 
reasons  for  its  being  an  essential  and  justifiable  feature  in  the  determination 
of  a  proper  rate  ?    . 
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7 — State  briefly  the  difference  between  the  common  and  special  hazard 
of  a  risk  ? 

8 — Would  you  consider  a  stock  of  millinery  goods  hazardous  or  non- 
hazardous  ?    AVhy  ? 

9 — How  should  water,  steam  and  gas  pipes  and  electric  wires  be  carried 
lip  through  a  building  ? 

10 — The  president  of  one  of  the  companies  represented  in  your  office 
has  written  a  letter  of  severe  criticism  because  of  the  delay  in  forwarding 
three  important  daily  reports  to  his  office.  Write  a  suitable  letter  of 
explanation  and  apology. 

On  perusing  these  questions  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  import- 
ance to  the  young  men  in  our  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  offer 
any  better  advice  to  them  than  that  they  become  interested  in  this  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  proficiency  in  the  details  of  this  great  business  of 
ours,  which  in  magnitude  is,  perhaps,  second  only  to  that  of  railroading. 

If  we  are  to  educate  our  public,  and  enhghten  them  on  the  fire  insur- 
ance business,  there  can  be  no  better  nor  surer  method,  for  the  young  men 
engaged  in  this  profession  to  prepare  themselves  for  participation  in  this 
undertaking,  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  schooUng  offered 
through  the  medium  of  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  America. 

Those  who  aspire  to  become  special  agents,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
to  take  up  the  Institute  work,  prepare  themselves  for  the  examinations, 
and  so  acquire  that  valuable  knowledge  essential  in  fitting  them  to  impart 
it  to  others.  I  claim  a  special  agent  should  be  so  schooled  and  fitted  for  a 
field  position ;  for  he  is  the  one  man  of  all  men  who,  in  my  opinion,  can 
do  more  along  educational  lines,  and  give  more  publicity  to  our  business, 
than  perhaps  any  other  person  engaged  in  it. 

In  support  of  my  contention,  I  argue  that  a  special  agent,  if  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  do  so,  should,  after  appointing  an  agent,  take  such  time  as  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  new  representative  tariff*  rating,  the  writing  of  policy 
forms,  endorsements,  etc. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  as  a  result  of  keen  competition  for  business,  the  edu- 
cational feature  of  our  profession,  as  relates  to  field  work,  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  neglected,  in  our  anxiety  to  more  readily  add  to  our  premium 
income.  In  other  words,  while  we  are  advocating  publicity,  we  are,  by 
our  drive  for  income  solely,  working  contrary  to  our  expressed  aims. 

Appointments  of  agents  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  are  not  conducive  to  its  best  interests.  Neither  are  they  in  the 
main,  productive  of  results  from  an  income  point  of  ^iew,  and,  lacking  the 
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necessary  coaching,  there  is  certainly  a  loss  of  material  with  which  to 
strengthen  our  ranks  in  respect  to  the  publicity  feature  of  our  business. 

In  brief,  an  agent,  who,  after  having  been  appointed  to  represent  a 
company,  is  left  to  educate  himself  and  solve  the  many  complex  problems 
to  be  found  in  our  books  of  tarifi  rates,  is  placed  in  an  unjust  position  and 
lacks  confidence  to  solicit  a  risk,  particularly  on  a  new^  building  where  a 
tariff  rate,  based  upon  an  undetermined  occupancy,  would  temporarily  have 
to  apply.  The  result  is,  that  he  either  does  not  solicit  the  risk,  or,  if  he 
does,  fails  in  his  attempt  to  secure  it  by  reason  of  his  inability  to  intelli- 
gently discuss  the  subject  with  the  owner. 

To  exemplify  this,  I  will  cite  a  personal  experience  where  an  agent  in 
one  of  our  largest  cities,  was  asked  by  a  customer  who  entered  his  office,  to 
quote  a  rate  on  a  frame  store  building  in  a  frame  range,  and  submitted  a 
diagram  of  his  property.  The  agent  examined  the  diagram,  and  told  the 
visitor  that  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  block,  and  would  not  care  to 
write  the  risk  offered  at  less  than  a  10  percent  rate.  The  owner  replied 
that  10  percent  was  too  heavy  a  tax,  and,  provided  that  he  could  not  do 
better,  he  would  elect  to  carry  his  own  insurance.  He  then  asked  what 
the  exact  rate  was.  Tariff  had  to  apply.  Seeing  that  the  agent  was  unpre- 
pared to  answer  the  question,  and  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  I  asked 
permission  to  see  the  diagram,  also  a  book  of  tariff  rates.  Applying  the 
charges  as  given  in  the  book,  I  figured  the  rate  at  being  8.90  and  so 
informed  the  owner.  This  was  more  than  he  cared  to  pay,  however,  and 
he  left  saying  he  w^ould  probably  carry  his  own  insurance.  Immediately 
after  the  stranger  had  gone,  the  agent  asked  me  how  I  rated  the  building 
and  block.  In  turn,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  apply  the  tariff  rate  to  build- 
ings. To  my  great  surprise  he  said  he  could  not,  and  as  a  result  had  lost 
many  risks. 

What  he  regretted  most,  however,  was  that  as  a  result  of  his  lack  of 
knowledge  in  this  respect  he  had  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  golden  opportunities  that  had  presented  themselves  during  his 
experience  in  the  business,  of  not  only  correcting  false  impressions  which 
people  had  concerning  it,  but  also  of  explaining  the  method  of  computation 
of  rates.  At  the  time  of  our  conversation  this  person  had  been  twenty- 
three  years  a  local  agent. 

We  have  local  boards,  which  are  maintained  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  companies,  and  yet  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  who  is  aware  of  the  import  of  them  and  the  value 
they  are  to  property  owners ;  particularly  those  who  contemplate  erecting 
buildings.  By  calling  at  the  office  of  the  local  boards,  they  c^n  secure 
information  and  suggestions  concerning  the  construction  of  their  buildings, 
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that  would  be  of  the  greatest  moment  in  assisting  them  to  determine  the 
details  of  construction.  The  proposed  cost  of  these  buildings  might  be  from 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  saving  effected  annually  to  the  assured  on 
the  insurance  carried  thereon,  as  a  result  of  this  information  given  him 
gratis  by  the  board,  would  amount  to  quite  a  sum. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  as  indicated  above,  that  we  could  very  readily, 
by  a  little  more  publicity,  convince  the  general  public  that  our  board 
offices  are  not  the  headquarters,  as  is  claimed,  of  the  so-called  Insurance 
Trust,  but  rather  centers  for  disseminating  useful  and  valuable  information. 
In  connection  with  our  board  is  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Inspection  Bureau. 
The  work  of  this  bureau  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  companies,  and,  I 
believe,  could  very  readily  be  made  of  equal  interest  to  the  business  public. 

I  endorse  an  idea  recently  advanced,  that  the  more  material  portions 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau,  should  be  placed  upon  the  tables  of 
Boards  of  Trade,  Commercial  Clubs,  etc.,  in  all  the  cities  affected  by  the 
inspection.  I  would  go  further  than  this,  however,  for  after  having  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  portion  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  bureau  referred  to,  would  appeal  to  business  people 
generally,  with  the  result  that  they  would  subscribe  for  the  work.  In  this 
way  we  could,  in  a  measure,  accomplish  two  purposes ;  that  of  aiding  the 
publicity  feature  of  our  business,  and  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  subscrip- 
tions that  would  probably  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  collating  the  data  and 
publishing  the  report. 

OUR  BUSINESS. 

The  year  passed  may  go  down  in  our  history  as  one  not  productive  of 
the  best  results  from  an  underwriting  or  expense  point  of  view,  although 
the  Pacific  Coast  once  again  appears  to  have  been  like  the  oasis  of  the 
desert — the  one  fruitful  spot.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  reports  indicate  a 
generally  unsatisfactory  year,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  expense  latio 
was  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

While  unjust  state  and  county  laws  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for 
this  condition,  there  is  much  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  companies. 
Conservation  of  the  interests  of  the  companies  seems  to  be  forgotten  more 
and  more  each  year,  a  condition  brought  about  by  the  greed  for  greater 
premium  income,  and  a  desire  to  pass  the  other  fellow.  Instead  of  our 
heeding  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  us  regularly  and  continuously  each 
year  for  many  years,  the  destruction  of  enormous  values  in  property  by  fire, 
and  the  imperative  need  to  conduct  our  business  with  more  consideration 
for  economy,  with  the  view  of  impro\dng  conditions  and  better  conserving 
our  interests,  we  appear  to  act  contrary  to  these  object  lessons  and  to  our 
teachings,  and,  casting  caution  aside,  gradually  become  more  and  more 
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liberal,  not  only  in  permitting  brokers  to  insert  clauses  in  the  written 
portion  of,  or  in  the  slips  attached  to  poUcies,  which  clauses  supercede  the 
printed  conditions  of  the  policy,  but  to  further  compromise  our  position, 
we  sanction  the  payment  of  increased  compensation. 

This  is  the  action  of  the  companies,  and  when  we  consider  the  ever 
present  charge  that  the  expense  of  conducting  our  business  is  unwarranted, 
1  think,  at  times,  there  is  good  reason  for  attempting  to  bring  fire  insurance 
under  state  supervision. 

The  business  of  fire  insurance  is  crudely  pictured  in  the  ordinary  mind 
as  being  that  of  the  receipt  of  large  premium  income,  produced  through  the 
charging  of  arbitrary  rates  not  based  upon  experience  nor  any  well  defined 
or  authentic  formula  or  schedule,  and  the  payment  of  losses  representing 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  premiums  collected.  The  difl'erence,  by 
assumption,  representing  an  unjustifiable  profit  to  the  company. 

Perusal  of  the  annual  statements  of  companies  would  not  tend  to 
correct  these  ideas,  nor  convey  to  the  general  public  that  expense,  unde- 
niably excessive,  and  the  greatest  problem  in  our  business  to  overcome, 
enters  so  largely  into  the  actual  workings  of  fire  insurance  companies. 
From  minds  so  prejudiced  by  these  false  impressions,  springs  that  antipathy 
that  tends  to  continually  harass  the  companies.  At  nearly  every  session  of 
the  legislature  some  of  its  members  believing  they  have  a  clear  mission  to 
afflict  the  insurance  companies  with  unjust  and  burdensome  legislation  do 
not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The  outcome  cannot  help  but  impede  the  progress 
of  the  companies,  and  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  force  the  retirement  of 
new  and  smaller  ones  from  the  field.  This  is  to  be  deplored  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  the  United  States — immense  in  volume  and  rapidly 
increasing — requires  additional  companies  to  give  protection  to  the  assured, 
and  cover  the  ever  widening  field  of  fire  insurance. 

With  these  conditions  so  apparent,  and  the  situation  gradually  but 
steadily  growing  worse,  should  we  not  heed  the  warning  and  sincerely 
attempt,  by  prompt  action,  to  head  off  the  impending  perils  confronting  us, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  differences  that  exist  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  between  fire  companies  ?  We  should  aim,  there- 
fore, at  insuring  more  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  consequently  be  in  a 
better  position  to  offset  the  unfriendly  enactments  of  many  of  the  states  to 
whose  departments  of  insurance  we  are  required  to  report,  as  well  as 
endeavoring  to  successfully  combat  the  thoughtless  statements  of  those 
persons  who  evidently  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  to  the  community  of  fire 
insurance,  and  whose  faulty  ideas  on  the  subject  lead  them  to  encourage 
through  their  representatives,  the  enactment  of  unpracticable  and  unjust 
laws,  and,  as  a  consequence,  encouragement  of  carelessness  and  crime. 
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In  this  connection,  and  the  use  of  the  word  crime,  I  am  prompted  to 
refer  to  the  recent  dynamiting  of  a  large  building  in  Los  Angeles,  by  men 
whose  confession  of  the  outrage  terminated  a  trial  which  received  world- 
wide attention.  When  we  consider  this  case,  does  it  not  call  for  immediate 
action  on  our  part,  in  insisting  upon  more  drastic  laws,  governing  the  sale 
and  transportation  of  high  explosives,  than  the  present  fairly  stringent 
requirements  of  our  State?  To  some  of  my  hearers  the  reference  to  this 
case  may  seem  irrelevant,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  fire  insurance 
companies  were  among  the  sufferers  of  the  outrage,  it  would  appear  but 
reasonable  to  suppose,  they  would  favor  any  movement  that  would  have  for 
its  object,  the  strengthening  of  our  laws  as  previously  suggested.  The 
necessity  for  such  action  is  made  more  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Times  building  in  Los  xingeles,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  loss  was  under  way,  the  question  arose  regarding  the 
liability  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  who  carried  the  risk.  The  owner 
of  the  building  admitted  that  the  damage  done  by  the  explosion  was  severe, 
and  while  it  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the  building,  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  it  had  injured  it  to  the  extent  of  probably  50  percent. 
Allowing  this  was  the  correct  estimate,  still  it  proved  a  total  loss  to  the 
insurance  companies,  owing  to  the  small  insurance  to  value  carried.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  froui  the  facts  set  forth,  that  any  legislative  measures 
having  for  their  object  more  stringent  requirements  and  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  and  transportation  of  explosives,  should  receive  the 
unqualified  support  of  every  fire  insurance  company  operating  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a  paper  which  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Dunn,  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco,  entitled, 
*'  Why  Xot  Insurance  and  Fire  Protection  Day."  Considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  suggested  world's  congress  of  fire  insurance  companies,  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  each  member  of  our  Association  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  bend  his  energies  towards  carrying  the  sug- 
gestion into  effect.  In  event  of  such  a  congress  being  held  in  San  Francisco, 
would  it  not  be  action  well  taken  were  this  Association  to  make  the  adop- 
tion of  ^^  Prevention  Day"  the  principal  subject  of  discussion.  In  this 
manner  we  insure  the  greatest  publicity  possible,  particularly  if  the  object 
in  view  be  the  adoption  by  all  the  States  in  the  Union  of  an  accepted  date 
which  shaU  be  designated  "Fire  Prevention  Day."  That  this  matter  is 
considered  of  much  importance,  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  already 
fifteen  States  have  set  aside  a  certain  day,  for  if  unanimity  of  purpose  can 
be  assured  in  the  matter,  should  we  not  now  commence  to  formulate  plans, 
having  for  their  object  the  cancellation  of  the  dates  adopted  by  the  other 
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States,  and  the  selection  at  the  congress  of  a  day,  preferably  the  anniversary 
of  the  great  conflagration  that  destroyed  our  city. 

If  our  efforts  in  this  connection  meet  with  success,  we  shall  have 
achieved  a  memorable  result,  and  one  that  will  go  dow^n  in  history  linked 
to  the  two  greatest  achievements  of  the  present  century,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.      (Applause) 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  objection,  the 
President's  Address  will  he  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  during  the  meeting.     Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

President  Tiedemann  at  this  point  resumed  the  chair. 

The  President — Next  in  order  of  business  is  the  reports  of 
committees.  There  are  a  number  of  committees.  I  will  first  ask 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhcity, 
which  he  has  in  his  hands. 

The  Secretary — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publicity  is 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1912. 
Mr.  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann, 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Sir:— Your  Committee  on  Publicity  regret  to  report  that  outside  of 
some  small  preliminary  work  in  the  gathering  of  information,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  conditions  have  been  particularly  unfavorable  for  any  aggressive 
campaign  along  the  hues  of  publicity  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  Irving,  Chairman. 

The  President — I  will  next  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  Forms. 

The  Secretary — The  report  reads  as  follows : 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POLICY  FORMS. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific. 
Gentlemen :  — 

Your  Committee  on  Policy  Forms  beg  to  report  that  the  attempt 
to  make  standard  forms  failed  for  the  reason  that  the  Brokers'  Exchange 
declined  to  act  with  us. 

That  standard  forms  of  policy  contracts  are  needed  we  learn  from  our 
every  day  experience. 

The  Montana  horse  case,  in  which  all  of  the  dips,  spurs  and  angles  of 
the  Kinne  Rule,  had  to  be  followed  to  enable  each  policy  to  contribute  its 
share  to  pay  the  claimant  in  full  (published  in  the  Fireman's  Fund  Record, 
copies  on  the  Secretary' s  desk)  is  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  cases  found 
by  adjusters,  where  bad  forms  create  friction,  in  settlements,  that  should 
have  been  avoided. 

This  organization  has  no  legislative  power,  and  as  its  recommendations 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Underwriters  of  the  Brokers'  Exchange,  or 
of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  cannot  be  carried  out,  we  are  forced  to  recom- 
mend that  this  report  be  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Mason  Kinne, 
Wm.  Sexton, 
Adam  Gilliland, 
Herbert  Folger, 

Committee. 

The  President — I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Standardizing  Daily  Reports. 

The  Secretary — The  report  is  as  follows,  Mr.  Chairman: 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON     STANDARDIZING    DAILY 

REPORTS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  8,  1912. 
Mr.  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann, 

President  Fire  Underwriters'  Association. 
Dear  Sir:— The  Committee  on  Standardizing  Daily  Reports,  desires  to 
report  that  having  informally   discussed  the  matter  with  several  of  the 
larger  offices,  it  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  scheme  of  a 
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uniform  daily  report  is  correct  in  theory,  it  is  impracticable  of  adoption  at 

the  present  time.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  Parrish, 
r.  w.  osborn, 
Geo.  W.  Brooks, 
Geo.  W.  Dornin, 
J.  L.  Fuller, 

Committee. 

The  President — That  completes  the  reading  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees which  have  been  handed  to  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
What  is  your  pleasure  as  to  these  reports? 

Mr.  Osborn — I  move  that  they  be  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  suggest  that  the  committees  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Francis — I  think  they  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  President — The  matter  is  before  you  for  discussion.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  reports  of  these  committees  will  be 
placed  on  file,  and  they  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  after 
reading. 

We  have  now  reached  in  our  order  of  business  the  reading  of 
papers.  The  first  paper  to  which  we  shall  listen  today  is  entitled 
**The  Garage,  With  Suggestions  for  Its  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance." The  paper  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morrow, 
who  is  unfortunately  absent,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gunn  to  kindly 
read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  paper  before,  and  I  shall  therefore  ask  you  to  excuse 
any  breaks  that  I  may  make  in  its  reading.  I  may  say,  though, 
preliminarily,  that  the  dictionary  is  a  pretty  interesting  book,  and 
the  jokes  you  find  there  occasionally  are  also  quite  interesting. 
For  instance,  the  good  old  word  that  I  had  always  called  auto-mo- 
bile  I  find  I  am  entirely  wrong  in,  and  it  should  be  auto-mo-bile. 
So  if  I  should  fall  down  on  that  you  will  have  to  overlook  it. 
Then  again,  if  you  are  rich  enough  to  own  a  machine,   you  will 
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call  its  place  of  detention  a  gsiv-age.      If  yon  are  still  expending  a 
nickel  for  the  street  car  yon  may  nse  the  English  word  grar-age. 

The  Garage — With  Suggestions  For  Its  Construction  And 
Maintenance. 

J.  H.  Morrow, 

Special  Agent  Commercial  Union  and  Palatine  Insurance  Cos. 

The  trite  adage,  ''Familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  finds  exemplification 
in  the  attitude  of  many  persons  toward  gasoline.  So  long  as  the  use  of  this 
highly  inflammable  and  (under  certain  conditions),  explosive  fluid  was 
confined  to  the  cook-stove  and  to  the  stationary  engine,  it  was  treated  with 
proper  respect.  The  invention  of  the  automobile,  however,  has  had  a 
tendency  to  rob  many  persons  of  the  wholesome  fear  which  they  should 
entertain  for  gasoline,  and  to  invite  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  this 
product. 

In  the  1904  edition  of  "The  Century  Dictionary,"  which  was  abreast  of 
conditions  then  existing,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  term  ''garage,"  but 
between  that  time  and  1910  the  word  pressed  for  recognition,  and  in  the 
supplementary  Volume  XI,  published  in  the  latter  year,  it  appears  with 
the  following  definition : 

"A  station  in  which  motor-cars  can  be  sheltered,  stored,  repaired, 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  use;  also,  a  place  of  private  storage  for  a 
motor-car;  a  stable  for  motor  cars.     (Recent)" 

It  is  the  relation  of  gasoline  to  the  garage  which  gives  the  latter  its 
distinctive  features,  and  which  justifies  me  in  submitting  this  paper  for 
consideration. 

My  subject  is,  "  The  Garage,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Construction  and 
Maintenance,"  having  in  view  the  reduction  of  its  fire  hazard  to  the  mini- 
mum; for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  hazard  is  not  confined  to  the 
garage  itself  and  to  its  valuable  contents — there  is  surrounding  property  to 
be  considered. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Fire  Prevention  Ordinances  made  at 
the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  in  May,  1911,  in  IS^ew  York  City,  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  garages  received  due  consideration. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  upon  this  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  ordinances  in  vogue  in  cities,  as  coinciding  in  many  partic- 
ulars with  my  own  views  based  upon  a  somewhat  extended  experience. 

Section  13  of  the  report  reads  as  follows :  "No  garage  shaU  be 
allowed  or  kept  in  any  building  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  school,  or 
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place  of  assembling  or  place  of  detention,  hotel  or  apartment,  tenement  or 
lodging  house,  or  within  50  feet  of  any  of  them.  Any  building  erected  or 
remodeled  as  a  garage,  and  occupied  in  part  as  an  office  building,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  warehouse  or  store,  shall  have  such  parts  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  portion  used  as  a  garage,  by  unpierced  fire  walls  at  least 
12  inches  thick,  and  by  fireproof  floors,  and  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
means  of  exit,  independent  of  that  used  for  the  garage.  All  windows  of 
such  portions,  thus  occupied,  located  above  parts  used  as  a  garage,  shall  be 
provided  with  wired  glass  in  metal  frames  for  the  first  two  floors  above." 

While  the  suggested  exposure  distance  of  50  feet  might  at 
times  prove  impracticable,  and  would  certainly  not  be  required  where 
there  was  an  intervening  blank  wall  of  brick,  stone  or  concrete,  yet 
the  whole  section  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  experienced  underwriter 
toward  the  hazard  of  the  garage.  This  has  come  to  be  the  attitude  of 
advanced  municipalities,  as  shown  by  ordinances  prohibiting,  under 
penalty,  smoking  in  garages,  and  requiring  the  conspicuous  display  of  signs 
to  that  effect;  compelling  the  lighting  of  garages  by  electricity,  and  for- 
bidding the  filling  of  automobiles  with  gasoline  while  their  lamps  are 
burning.  Safeguards  are  similarly  established  against  having  forges  or 
other  exposed  fires  in  any  section  of  a  garage  subject  to  the  vapor  of  gaso- 
line, while  Section  20  of  the  sample  ordinance,  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
insists  that  ' '  the  heating  of  all  buildings  used  for  garage  purposes  must  be 
done  by  steam  or  hot  water,  all  boilers  or  other  furnaces  to  be  in  a  room  or 
rooms  separated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  garage  by  a  brick  wall  or  walls 
at  least  8  inches  thick." 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  sought  to  stimulate  thought  in  order  that  what 
follows  may  have  greater  significance.  And  let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind: 
The  automobile  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  conditions  of 
the  dawning  age  of  the  horseless  carriage,  and  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
menace  to  public  safety,  but  as  a  feature  of  modern  mechanical  develop- 
ment which  w^e  would  not  restrain  if  w^e  could.  Its  existence  should  be 
encouraged  but  along  lines  which  shall  minimize  the  hazard  necessarily 
connected  with  it  so  long  as  gasoline  enters  into  the  propulsion  of  the 
automobile. 

CONSTRUCTION,  STORAGE  AND  HANDLING,  AND  INSPECTIONS. 

This  brings  me,  first,  to  the  construction  of  the  garage,  second,  to  the 
storage  and  handling  of  gasoline  in  connection  with  the  garage,  and  third, 
to  features  of  the  garage  demanding  special  attention  by  the  fire  insurance 
inspector. 
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1.  Construction. — All  measurements  must  have  for  a  basis  a  generally 
accepted  standard.  Is  there  such  a  standard  in  this  case?  There  certainly 
is,  and  departures  from  it  should  be  treated  grudgingly  and  along  the 
corrective  lines  pursued  by  boards  of  fire  underwriters  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  property  owners  to  improve  conditions.  A  garage — certainly  a 
public  garage — should  be  of  fireproof  construction,  and  '^  no  rooms  or  open 
or  closed  spaces  of  any  character'' — as  set  forth  in  the  suggested  fire 
prevention  ordinance — "  except  such  clearance  space  as  may  be  necessary 
for  elevators,"  should  ''be  permitted  below  the  street  level.''  Confining 
automobiles  containing  gasoline  in  their  reservoirs  to  the  first  or  ground 
floor,  all  sections  of  such  floor  in  any  degree  subjet  or  exposed  to  the  vapor 
or  fumes  of  gasoline  should  be  properly  ventilated  to  the  open  air  at  speci- 
fied intervals  on  both  floor  and  ceiling  lines.  The  vapor  of  gasoline  being 
heavier  than  air,  the  importance  of  floor-line  ventilators  is  self-evident. 
For  the  same  reason  the  floor — w  hich  should  be  of  cement — should  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  pits,  for  w^hich  safe  substitutes  can  be  had  in  ''open frames 
raised  above  the  floor."  The  w^ash-rack,  or  drain,  too,  has  proved 
hazardous,  and  the  cause  of  fires,  since,  if  improperly  built,  it  becomes  the 
lurking  place  for  gasoline  fumes  and  floating  oil,  both  a  menace  to  the 
automobile  standing  on  the  grating.  It  cannot  be  done  away  with  but  can 
be  safe-guarded.  In  its  construction  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
rapid  discharge  of  the  waste  from  the  building,  but  without  such  direct 
connection  with  any  house  drainage  or  sewer  system,  as  wiU  endanger  the 
latter.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  ventilated  intercepting 
grease,  oil  and  inflammable  liquid  trap  or  separator  so  arranged  that  its 
contents  can  be  removed  with  safety.  In  my  judgment  this  trap  should 
not  be  immediately  under  the  rack,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  not  to 
be  exposed  to  accident.  Or  the  waste  can  be  run  into  a  ventilated  cesspool 
outside  the  building,  with  proper  provision  for  removal  of  its  contents. 
But  the  wash  rack  is  a  source  of  anxiety  in  all  garages,  and  its  construction 
and  maintenance  are  open  to  inquiry. 

Returning  to  the  building  itself,  exposed  openings  should  be  pro- 
tected— doorways,  with  fire  underwriters'  doors;  windows,  with  wire-glass 
in  metal  frames  and  sashes.  Elevators  and  stairways  to  upper  floors  should 
be  enclosed  and  protected.  The  building  being  of  fire-proof  construction, 
all  division  walls  would  naturally  conform  to  the  type  of  the  structure,  but 
in  no  garage,  whether  standard  or  otherwise,  should  any  repair  section,  or 
section  used  for  the  storage  of  lubricating  oil,  or  containing  any  fire  form 
an  unobstructed  part  of  the  garage  proper.  There  should  be  non-com- 
bustiVjle  separating  partitions,  preferably  of  brick  eight  inches  thick,  or 
their  equivalent,  with  any  and  all  connections  protected  by  self-closing  fire 
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underwriters'  doors.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  chances  with  the  vapor  of 
gasoline.  And  preferably  any  section  used  for  display  room  or  office  should 
be  similarly  cut  off,  especially  with  the  hazard  there  of  the  cigar  and  the 
cigarette.  I  have  heard  automobile  men  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
the  cigar  and  the  cigarette  as  an  element  of  danger,  forgetting,  even  if  such 
differentiation  were  correct,  that  it  takes  a  match  to  light  either. 

2.  Storage  and  Handling  of  Gasoline. — Briefly,  gasoline  should  be 
stored  outside  the  garage,  in  a  tank  of  dimensions  specified  by  boards  of 
fire  underwriters  or  by  municipal  authorities.  The  tank  should  be  of  No. 
12  galvanized  steel,  or  of  iron  not  less  than  3-16  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  its 
top  buried  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  filled  in 
above  with  earth  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  If  the  tank  can 
be  installed  at  least  10  feet  outside  the  foundation  wall  of  the  garage  all  the 
better,  but  it  should  never  be  allowed  nearer  the  building  than  5  feet  and 
not  even  so  close  as  5  feet,  unless  by  special  permit  and  under  additional 
restrictions,  because  a  greater  distance  would  be  prohibitory.  It  should  be 
vented  by  a  pipe  not  less  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  extending  upward, 
outside  the  building,  and  to  a  point  5  feet  above  the  roof  of  said  building, 
with  a  return  ell.  The  filling  pipe  should  extend  upward  from  the  tank  to 
the  ground  level,  and  be  capped  with  a  water-tiglit  screw  cap.  Filling 
should  be  done  through  hose  from  a  tank  wagon  and  only  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  dangerous  practice  of  filling  from  a  drum 
should  not  be  allowed. 

To  raise  the  gasoline  an  automatic  closing  valve  pump,  which  may  be 
located  inside  the  building,  but  preferably  outside,  should  be  used — the 
pump  being  placed  higher  than  the  top  of  the  supply  tank.  The  employ- 
ment of  any  gravity,  syphon  or  pressure  system  to  take  gasoline  from  the 
storage  tank  should  be  prohibited.  If  the  pump  must  be  in  the  building, 
its  position  should  be  as  close  to  the  entrance  as  possible,  where  also  may 
be  kept,  when  necessity  requires  it,  within  10  feet  of  the  entrance,  an 
approved  closed  metallic  tank  or  buggy,  not  exceeding  in  capacity  60 
gallons,  for  the  filling  of  automobiles.  This  metallic  tank  or  buggy  must 
have  rubber-tired  wheels,  and  must  be  provided  with  a  pump  drawing 
from  the  top  of  its  container,  and  whether  the  reservoir  of  an  automobile 
be  filled  from  the  stationary  or  the  portable  tank,  the  filling  must  be  done 
through  non-Ieakable  hose.  The  use  of  gasoline  for  cleaning  parts  of 
machines  (which  should  be  discouraged) ,  should  be  confined  to  a  special 
room,  the  total  quantity  of  gasoline  thus  admitted  into  the  building  being 
limited  to  5  gallons  in  an  approved  metallic  container. 

xind  in  this  connection  let  me  emphasize  the  special  value,  in  the 
extinguishment  of  gasoline  fires  in  their  incipiency,  of  barrels  of  dry  sand, 
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each  bearing  on  its  top  an  iron  scoop  and  also  the  use  of  hquid  chemical 
extinguishers.  The  value  of  stand  pipes  and  hose  should  not  be  over- 
looked, especially  if  a  fire  gains  headway. 

3.  Inspections. — In  the  foregoing  I  have  indicated  what  should  be 
sought  in  the  construction  of  a  garage,  and  in  its  plan  of  storing  and  using 
gasoline.  But  with  all  the  requirements  and  provisions  I  have  outlined 
fulfilled,  there  still  may  be,  as  in  risks  of  all  kinds,  faults  of  management. 
It  is  here  that  the  special  agent  has  the  opportunity  to  render  important 
service  to  all  concerned.  For  example :  There  is  the  oily  waste  not  kept  in 
approved  self-closing  metalic  cans,  or  throwm  in  a  heap  in  the  back  yard 
contiguous  to  building  or  sheds  ready  for  spontaneous  combustion ;  there  is 
the  tobacco  smoker  (visitor  or  employee)  enjoying  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette  in 
the  face  of  the  warning  sign  ^^  No  smoking;  "  there  is  the  unclosed  com- 
munication between  the  repair  shop  and  the  garage  proper ;  there  is  the 
sawdust  strewn  on  the  floor  to  take  up  the  drip  of  oil ;  there  is  the  defective 
electric  wiring ;  there  is  the  leaky  filling  hose ;  there  is  the  electric  motor 
of  the  repair  room  located  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  instead  of  four  feet  or 
more  above  it;  there  is  the  employee  substituting  for  hose  an  open  can  in 
filling  automobile  tanks;  there  is  the  sand  barrel  without  its  scoop,  or  the 
fire  hose  without  nozzles,  or  the  chemical  extinguisher  rendered  inoperative 
by  neglect.  None  of  these  shortcomings  may  be  found,  but  it  pays  to  look 
for  them,  and,  in  my  own  experience,  looking  for  them  in  an  advisory 
spirit  is  generally  welcomed  by  the  garage  proprietor  or  his  manager,  for 
the  true  spirit  of  inspecting  is  helpfulness,  not  embittering  condemnation 
without  betterment  as  the  result. 

PRIVATE  GARAGES. 

In  conclusion  a  word  about  the  private  garage,  which  has  been  defined 
as  ' '  A  building  where  one  or  more  automobiles  are  stored  for  private  use 
only,  and  are  not  rented  to  or  hired  by  the  public,  and  where  no  charge  is 
made  for  the  storage  of  the  same.'  ^  I  believe  that  the  number  of  automo- 
biles so  housed  should  for  obvious  reasons  be  restricted  to  three.  I  believe, 
furthermore,  that  even  with  the  private  garage  section  protected  by  walls  of 
masonry  and  having  a  non-combustible  ceiling,  no  such  establishment 
should  form  a  part  of  a  human  habitation,  though  possibly  conditions  may 
force  that  point.  In  the  same  spirit,  if  the  location  of  a  private  garage 
were  closer  than  twenty-five  feet  to  any  other  building,  good  underwriting 
would  suggest  that  such  garage  be  of  fire-proof  construction.  But  with  the 
great  number  of  small  frame  stables  transformed  into  garages  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  single  vehicle  each,  an  iron-clad  rule  on  this  point  might 
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be  embarrassing,  unless  enforced  by  rate-making  bureaus.  However,  witli 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  a  private  garage  often  an  amateur  in  the  handling 
of  his  automobile,  the  chances  of  accident  is  considerable,  and  then  the 
relation  by  exposure  of  the  building  in  w^hich  the  fire  occurs  to  surrounding 
property  becomes  a  matter  of  moment. 

Regarding  gasoline,  none  except  that  contained  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
automobile  should  be  taljen  into  the  private  garage,  except  under  pump 
conditions  heretofore  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  public  garage.  It 
would  also  be  desirable  to  limit  the  quantity  of  gasoline  stored  to  200 
gallons,  making  it  obligatory,  if  the  capacity  of  the  tank  (iron  or  steel)  is  in 
excess  of  50  gallons,  that  it  be  buried  four  feet  under  ground,  and  30  feet 
from  any  building.  Where  the  capacity  of  the  tank  is  not  in  excess  of  50 
gallons  it  could  be  made  permissable  for  the  tank  (iron  or  steel)  to  be  kept 
above  ground  in  a  locked  enclosure,  with  ventilated  sides,  such  enclosure 
to  be  at  least  30  feet  from  any  building.  The  buried  tank  should  be 
equipped  with  a  pump  as  specified  for  a  public  garage,  and  filling  of  the 
automobile  reservoir  should  be  done  through  hose.  The  50  gallon  tank 
should  not  be  connected  by  piping  with  the  garage,  and  filling  from  it 
should  be  done  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  safety  cans.  But  the  preferable 
way  to  keep  and  use  gasoline  is  by  buried  tank  and  approved  pump,  and 
any  other  way,  even  if  the  operation  of  filling  be  confined  to  the  open  air, 
should  be  discountenanced.  Here  city  ordinances  and  rules  of  boards  of 
fire  underwriters  may  be  invoked  to  correct  deficiencies. 

The  President — I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Morrow  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  paper.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  may  be  said  upon  it.  As  nobody 
appears  to  be  desirious  of  discussing  the  paper  I  shall  pass 
on.  The  next  paper  is  a  short  one,  If  your  engagements  at 
the  noon  hour  are  not  pressing,  I  should  like  to  have  it  read. 
But  if  you  think  it  preferable,  we  will  postpone  the  reading  of  it 
until  two  o'clock.  The  paper  is  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dunn,  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco,  and  should  be  listened  to 
by  a  full  meeting.  As  many  of  the  members  are  leaving  and  seem 
to  have  engagements,  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  its  reading 
until  this  afternoon.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Association  that  a  young  man  has  come  forward  with  a  paper 
from  another  Association  in  our  city,  and  I  would  like  to  have   it 
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given  the  attention  that  its  merit  warrants.     If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, we  will  now  adjourn  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

A  recess  until  2  o'clock  was  taken. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  President — We  will  now  listen,  gentlemen,  to  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dunn,  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  upon  the  subject  of  **Why  Not  Insurance  and  Fire 
Prevention  Day  ?  ''  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dunn.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dunn — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
It  would  be  negligence  on  my  part  if  I  did  not  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  kind  introduction  given  me  by  Mr.  Tiedemann  and 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  asking  me  to  prepare  a  paper  to 
be  read  before  this  Association.  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  in  his  article 
upon  the  writing  of  papers,  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
1909,  describes  three  classes  of  papers:  the  practical,  the  theoret- 
ical, and  the  general.  My  contribution  hardly  comes  under  any 
one  of  those  classes.  It  is  a  suggestion,  or  more  properly,  an 
inquiry — Why  Not  Insurance  and  Fire  Prevention  Day  ? 

Why  Not  Insurance  and  Fire  Prevention  Day  ? 
Henry  S.  Dunn, 

Fire  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  well  to  state  at  tlie  outset  that  the  suggestion  is  not  made  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  already  excessive  number  of  holidays  that  interrupt 
business. 

The  means  and  manner  of  observing  the  ''Day,"  would  necessarily 
follow  its  adoption  and  need  not  be  discussed  at  the  present  time.  The 
question  is  whether  the  insurance  companies,  fire  in  particular,  should 
identify  themselves  with  a  public  movement  tending  to  the  prevention  of 
fire  waste  and  its  resuUing  loss. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  rapidly  growing  movement 
towards  a  national  observance  of  ''Fire  Prevention  Day."     Many  state 
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executives  and  insurance  departments  have  adopted  this  means  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  enormous  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  nation  resulting  from  fire  waste.  This  is  the  first  tangible  result  of 
the  campaign  of  education  carried  on  for  j^ears  past  by  the  underwriters. 
Having  launched  the  movement,  should  not  the  companies  take  part  in  the 
observance  of  the  ''  Day  "  and  direct  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  into  the 
proper  channels,  both  as  to  fire  prevention  and  protection,  and  also  as  to 
loss  recovery  which  is  only  possible  through  insurance  ? 

Why  not  use  the  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  as  to  fire  insur- 
ance ? 

The  policy  in  the  past  has  been  to  avoid  publicity  as  far  as  possible. 
Do  conditions  as  we  find  them  today  prove  that  this  course  is  profitable  to 
the  companies  ?  Probably  no  business  is  so  misunderstood  by  the  public 
and  so  mistreated  politically  as  a  result.  From  the  expressions  of  the 
courts,  legislatures  and  press  the  general  public  receives  the  idea  that  insur- 
ance as  a  business  borders  on  the  illegitimate,  and  that  its  practices  are 
honest  only  when  compelled  to  be  so  by  law. 

Why  should  you  allow  the  public  to  be  so  misinformed  ?  Why  not 
present  insurance  in  its  proper  light  ? 

The  need  of  such  an  educational  campaign  is  urgent  in  the  West,  where 
direct  legislation  is  being  adopted  by  the  people — particularly  in  those  states 
having  provision  for  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  their  constitutions. 

Thrown  as  the  companies  are  upon  the  mercies  of  state  legislation  and  in 
the  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  past,  will  any  one  say  that  the  insurance 
companies  may  not  be  called  upon  to  invoke  the  referendum  at  some  time 
in  the  future  ?  It  would  be  a  costly  undertaking  to  go  before  an  unen- 
lightened and  almost  hostile  public,  and  ask  for  the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious 
law,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  under  present  conditions  such  an 
attempt  w^ould  result  in  failure. 

Why  not  more  publicity  ?  Why  should  the  fire  insurance  companies 
sufi'er  adverse  legislation  which  they  know  would  not  emanate  from  a  well 
informed  public  ? 

In  the  observance  of  the  ^ '  Day ' '  the  various  branches  of  the  business 
would  meet  upon  a  common  ground  which  could  not  fail  to  accomplish  good. 
Life,  casualty,  and  other  forms  of  insurance  are  affected  by  the  fire  loss  of 
the  country,  which  takes  its  toll  in  life  and  limb  as  well  as  in  property,  and, 
governed  as  they  are  by  the  same  laws  as  the  fire  insurance  companies, 
they  will  surely  join  any  movement  tending  to  the  betterment  of  the  politi- 
cal conditions  under  which  they  exist. 

From  an  advertising  standpoint  the  observance  of  the  "  Day"  should 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  companies.     It  would  create  what  the  advertis- 
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ing  man  calls  a  ''human  interest"  in  the  business.  This  is  now  a 
recognized  factor  in  advertising. 

The  large  manufacturer  in  his  illustrated  advertisement  draws  attention 
to  the  number  of  his  employees,  the  surroundings  in  which  they  work  and 
their  standard  of  living ;  pictures  their  homes  and  places  of  amusement. 
He  endeavors  to  show  the  customer  that  the  money  received  for  his  goods 
goes  to  support  the  people,  that  the  employee  is  the  main  recipient,  that 
his  enterprise  is  worthy  of  support,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Has  the  public  any  idea  of  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  the  families  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  upon  them  ? 
Why  not  for  one  day  in  the  year  call  attention  to  the  army  of  trained  men 
and  women  who  are  making  insurance  their  life  work  ? 

If  the  manufacturer  increases  his  business  by  this  form  of  advertising 
would  not  the  insurance  companies  increase  theirs  ?     Loyalty. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association,  the  yearly  homecoming  of  the  clan,  is  expressed  in  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  companies  and  the  business  which  underlies  the 
gathering. 

Would  not  the  union  of  all  insurance  interests  in  the  observance  of  a 
* '  Day ' '  bring  us  closer  together  ? 

Would  not  the  loyalty  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  business  be  quick- 
ened, and  the  spirit  of  strength  and  organization  which  a  united  movement 
creates  add  to  the  efficiency  of  all  ? 

If  observance  of  the  '^  Day  "  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and 
friendlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  serve  as  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  the  companies  and  tend  to  create  and  stimulate  the  loyalty  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  business,  why  not  ''  Insurance  and  Fire 
Prevention  Day  ?  '  ^      (Applause. ) 

The  President — I  think  the  Association  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  being  favored  by  Mr.  Dunn  with  such  a  delightful  paper. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  I  have  any  influence  with 
Mr.  Dunn,  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  him  prepare  another  paper  for 
our  next  meeting.  In  fact,  I  have  already  asked  him  to  do  so. 
I  read  his  paper  prior  to  his  reading  it  here  today,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  some  of  the  suggestions  that  he  has  offered  are 
well  worth  discussion,  and  that  we  could  well  afford  to  give 
them  some  thought.  It  is  before  you  now  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  some  one  speak  upon  it. 
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If  there  is  no  discussion,  I  will  then  call  for  the  next  pai)er, 
which  is  entitled  *'Fire  Insurance  Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe." 
Its  writer  is  Mr.  Victor  G.  GoUmick,  of  the  Alliance  Assurance 
Company  of  London.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Medcraft  if  he  will  kindly 
read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Medcraft — Mr.  President,  I  should  say  to  you  that  the 
paper  w^as  written  for  the  Insurance  Institute  of  London  by 
Mr.  GoUmick,  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Alliance  of  London,  and  we  are  favored  with  having  this  copy 
of  it  for  our  use  here.  It  is  very  long,  something  like  sixty  pages, 
and  I  shall  read  it  hurriedly. 

Fire  Insurance  Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Victor  G.  GoUmick, 

Alliance  Assurance  Co.  of  London. 

An  attempt  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  a  whole  would  be  a  task  too 
cumbersome  to  be  compressed  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  paper.  Further- 
more, the  chief  interest  and  value  of  a  survey  of  any  given  field  of  operations 
must  primarily  lie  in  its  own  individual  growth  and  development,  commer- 
cially and  intellectually,  in  the  inherent  necessity  and  demand  of  a  certain 
system  of  provident  protection  against  the  ever  present  contingency  of  fire 
loss,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  response  made  by  the  community  to  the 
particular  need  arising  in  its  own  midst. 

Even  in  a  restricted  form,  the  subject  is  so  replete  with  interest  and 
matter,  that  a  volume  could  well  be  written  on  each  of  the  countries  com- 
prised in  the  area  under  review.  I  will,  therefore,  deal  only  with  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  continental  fire  insurance. 

Fire  insurance,  like  any  other  business,  is  not  carried  on  for  philan- 
thropic or  benevolent  reasons,  but  to  make  money  for  those  who  invest 
their  capital  in  the  undertaking.  The  difference,  however,  between  the 
ordinary  commercial  enterprise  and  the  business  of  fire  insiu-ance  is  very 
great,  the  one  may  be  based  upon  sound  commercial  calculation,  whereas 
the  other  is  comphcated  by  contingencies  which  may  or  may  not  occur  and 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  law  of  average,  assisted  by  long  and  varied 
experience,  as  well  as  by  comprehensive  study.  The  field  of  study  embraces, 
inter  alia,  technical  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  approximate  cost  of 
buildings,  the  course  of  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  manufacture,  from 
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the  cost  and  manipulation  of  the  raw  material  in  all  its  stages  to  the  finish, 
with  all  the  risks  attendant  thereon,  chemical  science,  mechanical  and 
electric  engineering  in  all  its  various  branches,  the  law  bearing  upon 
property  and  the  insurable  interest  of  the  individual,  etc.,  etc.  Insurance 
education  is  never  completed,  but  has  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  various 
changes  in  scientific  knowledge  and  research,  the  laws,  customs  and  habits 
of  the  various  countries  and  peoples,  the  variations  in  insurance  legislation, 
and  all  the  multifarious  matters  which  directly  or  indirectly  afi*ect  insur- 
ance operations.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  rise  and  development  of  fire 
insurance  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  can  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  steady  growth  and  scientific  progress  of  that  system  of 
provident  foresight  known  as  fire  insurance,  which  forms  the  collateral 
security  of  all  capital  and  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  That  insur- 
ance is  security,  is  an  axiom  we  all  know,  and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  inseparable  from  the  growth  and  preservation  of  commerce,  industry, 
trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  property  generally;  without  its  provident 
indemnity,  business  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  declining  or  of  practically 
coming  to  a  standstill  from  lack  of  the  necessary  financial  reserve  support. 
The  growth,  however,  must  be  slow  and  steady,  from  the  fact  that  fire 
insurance  is  no  more  than  the  gradual  accumulation  of  many  small  deposits 
of  money  received  from  a  number  of  individuals  who,  from  considerations 
of  prudence,  are  drawn  to  combine  with  each  other  in  order  to  bear  recip- 
rocally, each  other's  burdens  against  the  contingency  of  loss  by  fire. 

An  insurance  policy  is  given  with  the  object  of  making  good,  within 
certain  defined  limits,  such  loss  as  may  be  occasioned  by  fire,  and  of 
enabling  the  property  owner  to  continue  operations,  and  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufacture  in  motion.  The  fact  of 
insurance  being  what  it  is  renders  it  essential  that  it  be  conducted  on  lines 
of  skill,  care  and  prudence;  hence  it  is  that  it  has  always  had  to  advance 
slowly  in  the  wake  of  the  needs  that  have  arisen,  and  has  had  to  keep  in 
intimate  touch  with  all  the  vagaries  of  law,  custom  and  trade.  In  other 
words,  it  has  had  to  feel  the  pulse  of  each  country  into  which  it  has  pene- 
trated. It  follows,  therefore,  that  whilst  insurance  in  its  main  purpose  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  yet  in  its  practical  application  and  routine, 
very  great  diff'erences  of  treatment  are  necessarily  encountered.  This  is 
especially  evident  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter  in  connection 
with  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  comparatively  small  area  (excluding 
the  British  Isles)  of  less  than  3,400,000  square  miles,  there  are  comprised, 
say  16  countries  of  difi'erent  race  and  nationality,  distinct  in  language, 
character,  laws  and  customs,  each  requiring  an  individual  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insurance  problem.     In  proportion  as  each  of  these  countries 
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has  developed  in  population  and  advanced  in  civilization,  so  also  has  the 
necessity  for  some  provident  system  of  protection  against  the  disastrous 
effects  of  fire  waste  arisen  and,  in  considering  how  the  need  has  been  met, 
it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  main  principles  on  which  the  practice  of 
insurance  in  each  separate  country  is  founded,  are  almost  identically  the 
same.  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  infancy  period  of  fire  insurance  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  interchange  of  thought  between  countries 
and  states  were  severely  limited ;  this  spontaneous  unanimity  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  bases  of  fire  insurance, 
which,  after  all,  are,  even  in  this  day  of  enlightenment,  still  cavilled  at  by 
a  considerable  section  of  the  public. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  three  of  these  bases,  or  foundation  principles: 

(1)  The  principle  that  the  contract  of  fire  insurance  is  to  indemnify 
against  loss  by  fire  from  ordinary  accidental  causes  only,  and  does  not  include 
losses  arising  out  of  extraordinary  causes,  such  as  arise  through  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  of  society,  or  from  what  are  termed  ''Acts  of  God.  '' 

(2)  The  principle  that  the  contract  is  one  of  indemnity  only,  the 
object  being  to  place  the  insured  in  the  same  position  he  occupied  at  the 
moment  immediately  preceding  the  fire. 

(3)  The  principle  of  coinsurance. 

These  three  principles  are  constantly  the  subject  of  hostility. 

What  insurance  man  does  not  know  that,  as  regards  No.  1,  insurers 
have  frequently  had  to  face,  and  sometimes  to  pay,  claims  which  never 
were  contemplated  or  included  in  the  contract,  either  specifically  or  infer- 
entially. 

Again,  as  regards  No.  2,  how  often  is  ''  new  for  old'^  the  subject  of 
trouble  and  dispute. 

But  it  is  No.  3,  that  absolutely  just  principle,  which  has  evoked  the 
greatest  amount  of  opposition  and  a  special  word  in  passing  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

In  marine  insurance,  the  parent  of  fire  insurance,  the  equity  of  a 
responsibility  shared  by  both  insurer  and  insured,  has  always  been  acknowl- 
edged. In  England  the  justice  of  the  principle  was  ofiicially  recognized  by 
statute,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1828. 

Griswold's  Fire  Underwriters'  Text  Book,  thus  describes  it: 

''By  this  act  insurer  and  insured  were  compelled  to  place  a  certain 
amount  upon  each  distinct  building  or  contents,  or  where  the  fixing  of 
such  value  was  not  practicable  from  any  cause,  being  in  the  term  variable 
over  the  several  buildings  and  the  insurance  was  in  one  sum  upon  all,  the 
insured  could  only  recover  pro  rata  for  any  damage  that  the  amount  of  the 
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property  at  risk  bore  to  the  insurance  thereon  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  so 
that  if  he  were  under  insured  at  the  time  of  the  fire  he  was  supposed  to 
have,  in  so  far,  evaded  his  fair  share  of  the  insurance  duty;  hence  Govern- 
ment would  not  permit  him  to  receive  from  his  insurers  any  sum  upon  the 
amount  for  which  he  had  not  practically  insured  himself. 

It  was  this  act  which  imposed  the  ''conditions  of  average"  as  subse- 
quently used  and  which  placed  the  official  stamp,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
pro  rata  or  coinsurance  principle. 

Passing  now  from  the  common  main  or  fundamental  principles  of  insur- 
ance, as  recognized  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  matter  of  law.  The  primary  object  of  law  is  the  protection  of  the 
individual,  of  property,  and  of  the  institutions  of  society.  The  laws  of  all 
countries  consist  mainly  in  a  series  of  customs  and  obligations  regulated  by 
judicial  decisions,  following  the  acts  of  legistatures. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  roughly  speaking  four  distinct 
races,  the  Teutonic,  the  Slav,  the  Latin  and  the  Oriental,  out  of  which 
have  been  formed,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  centuries,  a  number  of 
separate  nations,  diff'ering  in  their  languages,  habits  and  customs,  though 
not  without  characteristics  betraying  their  descent. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  European  countries,  and  see  how  fire  insurance  has  had  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  each. 

FRANCE. 

Intelligent,  industrious  and  thrifty,  the  French  have  long  known  the 
value  of  insurance,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  their  qualities,  it  w^as  not  until  the  coriimencement  of  the 
19th  century  that  it  developed,  and  gradually  assumed  its  present  definite 
shape.  The  promulgation  of  the  ''Code  Napoleon"  laid  down  the  lines  of 
mutual  responsibility  to  the  following  effect : 

"That  every  action  of  man  whatsoever  w^hich  occasions  injury  to  another, 
binds  him,  through  whose  fault  it  happened  to  the  reparation  thereof. 
That  every  one  is  responsible  for  the  damage  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  not 
only  by  his  own  act,  but  also  by  his  negligence  or  by  his  imprudence,  and  a 
person  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  injury  which  is  caused  by  his  own 
act  but  also  for  that  which  is  caused  by  the  act  of  persons  for  whom  he  is 
bound  to  answer,  or  by  things  which  he  has  under  his  care,  and  a  lessee  is 
answerable  in  case  of  fire  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  fire  happened  by 
accident  or  superior  force  or  by  faulty  construction,  or  that  the  fire  was 
communicated  from  a  neighboring  house,  and  if  there  are  several  hirers, 
all  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  fire  unless  they  can  prove  that 
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the  fire  began  in  the  house  of  one  of  them ;  in  which  case  the  latter  alone  is 
bound  therein;  or  unless  some  of  them  can  prove  that  the  fire  did  not 
commence  in  their  lodging,  in  which  case  the  latter  are  not  bound  therein, 
and  the  lessor  is  bound  for  deterioration  and  losses  w^hich  happen  by  the 
act  of  the  persons  of  his  house  or  of  his  sub-tenants. 

On  this  code  French  practice  w^as  founded  and,  in  order  to  meet  the 
obligations  thus  created,  the  insurance  companies  evolved  a  system  whereby 
a  person  may  protect  himself  not  only  against  his  own  individual  loss  by 
fire,  but  also  against  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  The 
system  comprises  four   distinct  risks,  namely: 

The  first  risk  is  the  insurance  of  a  man's  own  property.  The  owner 
of  say  a  dwellinghouse  ^'may  insure  it  and  if  he  is  occupier  as  well  as 
landlord,  and  the  fire  has  begun  and  ended  on  the  assured  property,  he 
recovers  his  loss  and  no  further  question  arises. '^ 

The  second  risk  is  the  ^'risque  locatif.^'  Supposing  that  the  said  owner 
haslet  the  dwellinghouse  to  tenants  ^ 'their  liability  (le  risque  locatif)  comes 
in  question'?  and  ''the  insurers,  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  their  insured, 
proceed  to  recover  their  payments  from  the  unlucky  tenants  unless  they 
can  prove  a  negative  to  the  liability  for  which,  where  the  actual  cause  and 
place  of  origin  of  the  fire  are  unproved,  they  are  presumably  responsible. 
To  escape,  the  tenant  must  prove  that  the  fire  has  happened  by  accident^ — 
force  majeure — faults  of  construction,  or  was  communicated  by  a  neighbor; 
but,  without  absolute  proof,  the  presumption  of  law  is  against  him.  Even 
when  faulty  construction  appears,  he  must  prove  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  fire;  and  in  the  large  continental  buildings,  let  out  in  apartments  the 
separate  tenants  are  not  neighbors  but  co-tenants.  If  they,  the  co-tenants, 
have  to  pay,  they  are  said,  although  liable  en  solide,  (as  a  whole)  to  be 
responsible  as  between  themselves,  in  shares  proportional  to  their  numbers, 
and  not  to  the  value  of  their  holdings — the  tenant  of  the  smallest  attic 
equally  with  the  man  of  fashion  au  premier  (on  the  first  floor).  The 
consequence  is  that  a  double  insurance  is  required. 

(1)  Of  the  principal  or  landlord's  risk. 

(2)  Of  the  '  'risque  locatif '  or  tenant' s  liability. 

As  regard  the  first,  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  landlord  to 
charge  the  tenant  with  a  proportion  of  the  insurance  cost ;  but  this  does  not 
relieve  him  from  the  second  liability,  which  therefore  must  be  separately 
covered.  It  has  thus  become  common,  though  not  universal,  for  the 
landlord  to  insure  and  pay  a  further  or  additional  premium  to  his  office  (pour 
le  recours  abandonne),  i.  e.,  for  the  renunciation  of  the  right  to  claim 
against  the  tenant.  When  this  is  done  and  the  premium  divided  accordingly 
the  liability  is  provided  for ;  otherwise  the  tenants  must  insure  for  themselves ; 
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and  if  there  are  a  dozen  tenants,  it  is  suggested  that  they  can  protect 
themselves  separately  by  each  taking  out  insurance  for  the  whole  value  of 
the  building,  less  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  The  risque  locatif,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  not  only  treated  as  a  liability  of  the  tenant,  but  as  a  recovery 
for  the  insurance  office  through  subrogation.  The  rate  of  premium  for  it, 
is  said  to  vary  from  one  quarter  of  the  tariff  rate  for  the  building,  where 
building  and  risque  locatif  are  insured  by  the  same  policy,  to  one  half  of 
the  rate  on  the  building  if  in  the  same  office,  or  to  three  quarters,  if  the 
insurances  are  in  different  companies." 

The  third  risk  is  the  '^recours  des  voisins,"  or  risk  of  causing  loss  by  fire 
to  your  neighbor's  dwelling — a  risk  incurred  by  both  landlord  and  tenants 
in  different  degrees.  It  depends  on  the  general  law,  so  to  speak,  and 
applies  also  to  movable  property,  whether  in  the  same  or  adjoining  house — 
while  the  '* risque  locatif"  applies  to  immovable  property  only. 

TJie  fourth  risk  is  the  ^'risque  des  locataires,"  or  the  right  of  recovery  of 
the  tenants  against  the  landlord  for  faults  of  construction  or  maintenance,  or 
the  neglect  or  imprudence  of  work  people  employed  by  him  in  necessary 
repairs.  ''The  third  and  fourth  risks  are  also  insured  at  one  fourth  of  the 
tariff  rate  for  the  building,  or  highest  rate  applicable  to  the  risk  insured. ' ' 

''In  order  to  appreciate  this  system,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
all  these  rights  and  liabilities  are  for  personal  misfeasances,  actual  or 
constrvTctive,  and  arise  and  repeat  themselves  with  every  change  of 
circumstance;  and,  secondly,  that  the  insurance  offices  themselves  give  it 
life  and  origin  through  the  doctrine  of  subrogation." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  this  system,  but  one  other  feature 
may  be  mentioned,  viz: — that  the  insurance  office  still  has  the  chance  of  an 
additional  insurance  in  respect  of  buildings  of  recent  erection,  "For  the 
term  of  10  years  contractor  and  architect  are  both  held  liable  for  faults  of 
construction,  and  as  the  office  insuring  the  proprietor  is  subrogated  to  his 
rights  against  them,  they  may  insure,  at  a  very  small  premium  it  is  true, 
for  their  own  protection." 

Besides  the  insurance  against  mutual  responsibility,  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  France,  for  many  years  past,  to  insure  against  consequential 
loss  or  "chomage,"  as  it  is  called.  Although  this  class  of  insurance  has  not 
proved  of  a  profitable  nature,  and  has  been  discontinued  by  some  of  the 
French  companies,  it  may  be  of  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  introduction 
of  the  idea  into  England,  to  give  a  short  indication  of  the  lines  on  which 
the  French  companies  met  the  need. 

In  granting  insurance  against  chomage,  the  company  guarantees: 

(1)     To  owners  of  buildings,  an  indemnity  intended  to  cover  the  loss 
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of  rent  or  deprivation  of  use    (or   tenancy)    which   they  may  sustain  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  fire. 

(2)  To  merchants  and  manufacturers,  an  indemnity,  representing  the 
interest  on  the  capital  rendered  unproductive  by  the  burning  of  their  plant, 
tools,  merchandise  or  raw  material,  and  also  of  their  buildings,  if  they  be 
the  owners  of  the  premises  in  which  their  business,  commercial  or  industrial, 
is  carried  on. 

(3)  To  tenants,  whether  merchants  or  not,  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
they  may  sustain  through  being  deprived  of  their  furniture  or  other 
movables. 

(4)  The  insurance  against  chomage  likewise  includes  the  guarantee  of 
the  liability  which  may  be  incurred  by  landlords  and  tenants  under  the 
* 'risque  locatif"  and  ''recours  des  voisins,"  on  account  of  deprivation  of 
use  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  restore. 

(5)  It  extends  to  the  various  risks  of  explosion,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions. 

The  insurance  against  chomage  is  only  granted  on  risks  already  insured 
against  fire  and  explosion,  and  for  the  same  period.  The  msured  is 
accordingly  bound  in  aflecting  an  insurance  against  chomage,  to  furnish 
evidence  of  the  duration  and  amount  of  his  insurances  against  fire,  and 
mention  thereof  is  made  in  the  policy. 

All  the  exclusions,  forfeitures  and  limitations  contemplated  in  the 
general  policy  conditions  are  applicable  to  the  insurance  against  chomage. 
The  amount  of  the  insurance  against  chomage  must  be  within  the 
limit  laid  down  by  the  insurance  company,  for  instance,  one-tenth  of  the 
total  value  of  the  property  which  is  insured  against  fire  pure  and  simple. 

The  rating  and  indemnification  is  according  to  the  system  agreed  upon, 
for  instance: 

(1)  Pro  rata  Indemnification:  This  insurance  is  granted  in  consideration 
of  a  premium  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  premium  paid  for  the 
fire  and  explosion  risks. 

The  insured,  in  cases  where  the  reinstatement  is  aff'ected  within  a  year, 
will  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  proportioned  to  the  time  required  for  the 
reinstatement,  reparation  or  replacing  of  the  property  burnt.  The  insured 
will  be  entitled  to  the  entire  amount  insured  against  chomage  if  the 
reinstatement  extend  over  a  whole  year,  or  more  than  a  year,  one  year 
being  regarded  as  a  maximum  time. 

Example —  Given  an  insurance  of  fcs  100,000  including  fcs  10,000 
against  chomage,  if  the  fire  and  explosion  loss  have  been  adjusted  at  fcs 
40,000  and  the  reinstatement  lasts  three   months,    the  company  fixing  its 
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chomage   loss  at  fcs  4,000  will  allow  an  indemnity  of  fcs  1,000,    being  one- 
fourth  part  corresponding  to  the  period  of  three  months. 

This  adjustment  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  in  the 
case  of  fire  and  explosion  losses. 

(2)  Unconditional  Insurance:  In  consideration  of  an  extra  premium  of 
one-half  of  the  chomage  rate,  i.  e.,  of  a  premium  equivalent  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  premium  received  on  the  fire  policies,  the  company  wiU 
unconditionally  guarantee,  by  way  of  chomage  insurance,  one-tenth  of  the 
amounts  which  it  is  liable  to  pay  for  fire  or  explosion,  whatever  may  be  the 
term  required  for  the  regulation  of  the  damage. 

The  procedure  as  regard  the  wording  of  the  insurance  against  chomage 
may  be  indicated  as  follows : 

By  the  addition  of  a  clause  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary  fire  policies  to 
this  eff'ect  '  'the  company  likewise  insures  Mr.  W  .  .  .by  way  of  indemnity 
for  chomage  resulting  from  fire  and  (or)  from  explosion  upon  the  general 
conditions  of  the  policy  and  the  special  conditions  following,  the  sum  of 
fcs  .  .  being  (say)  10  percent  of  the  sum  insured  against  fire  by  items  .  . 
of  this  contract,  and  this  in  consideration  of  a  premium  of  .  .  being  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  premium  paid  for  the  insurance  against  fire.'' 

If  the  insurance  be  effected  in  accordance  with  No.  1  the  following 
proviso  would  be  added:  "the  chomage  indemnity  payable  in  case  of  loss 
to  Mr.  W.  .  .  will  be  based  on  the  amount  at  which  the  fire  loss  may  be 
adjusted  and  calculated  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  same  amount. 
This  indemnity  will  be  paid  pro  rata  of  the  time  actually  requisite  for 
reinstating,  repairing,  or  replacing  the  property  affected  by  the  fire ;  but  in 
no  case  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  and  such  period  shall  be  fixed  by 
amicable  agreement  between  experts  chosen  by  the  parties." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurances  were  effected  in  accordance  with 
No.  2,  the  words  '* chomage  premium  increased  50  per  cent  for  unconditional 
insurance,"  would  be  added  after  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  premium,  paid  for  the  fire  insurance,  together  with  the  clause 
**the  chomage  indemnity  due  to  the  insured  in  case  of  loss  will  be  paid 
unconditionally  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  that  allowed  for  fire,  and  this 
irrespective  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  reinstatement,  reparation  or 
replacing  of  the  property  damaged." 

The  object  of  the  guarantee  against  chomage  being  to  insure  a  sum  in 
addition  to  that  insured  against  fire,  it  follows  that  the  additional  insurance 
had  to  be  subject  to  the  stamp  duty. 

State  or  municipal  insurance  has  never  found  favor  in  France,  therefore, 
with  the  exception  of  government  and  railway  property,  the  whole  of  the 
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insurable  property  in  the  country  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  stock  companies. 
Of  these  there  are  a  good  number,  old  established,  and  well  managed 
French  concerns,  whose  policy  conditions  are  based  upon  the  same  model 
and  whose  methods  are  likewise  very  similar. 

There  is  no  repressive  legislation  in  France,  their  only  obhgations,  roughly 
speaking,  being: 

They  must  be  authorized  by  the  Government  to  transact  business. 
They  must  pay  a  registration  tax,  which  they  recover  from  the 

insured  by  a  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  premiums. 
They  must  pay  a  tax  of  fcs  6  for  every  million 

fcs  sum  insured 
ditto  "  12  ditto 


In  all  fcs  18  by  successive  laws. 

They  must  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  0.04  cents  per  cent  on  sum  insured, 
which  is  also  recovered  from  the  insured. 

The  insurable  property  open  to  them  is  of  large  volume  and  good  qual- 
ity. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  construction  of  buildings  is  excellent  (much 
better  than  in  England).  Agriculture  is  diligently  pursued,  industries  are 
many  and  varied,  and  commerce  is  active  and  progressive,  whilst  the  fire 
extinguishing  service  in  the  large  towns  is  first-rate.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts it  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  England. 

The  moral  hazard  is  excellent.  Government  is  of  a  settled  nature  and 
the  natural  intelligence,  buoyancy,  and  enterprise  of  the  French  have  had 
free  course  in  the  development  of  their  individual  and  national  prosperity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  insurance 
results  have  been  good;  bad  seasons,  owing  to  drought  and  other  disturbing 
influences,  there  have  been,  but  on  the  whole  the  record  is  uniformly  satis- 
factory, and  even  the  foreign  reinsurers  of  French  companies,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  first  line  treaties  have  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  profitable  nature  of  their  treaty  connections. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are  much  in  evidence.  The  French  companies 
give  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  off  the  premium  on  any  risk  installed  there- 
with. 

Another  feature  of  French  practice  is  the  use  of  long  term  policies. 
These  are  policies  taken  out  for  a  term  of  say  5,  10,  or  even  20  years.  The 
insured  agrees  to  continue  the  insurance  for  the  whole  term  of  years,  and 
the  company  in  return  grants  a  certain  reduction  in  the  premium,  and 
allows  the  insured  to  pay  the  same  in  annual  installments.  The  company 
in  allowing  the  premium  to  be  paid  annually,  is  protected  by  law,  as  the 
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insured  is  bound  to  continue  the  insurance  and  may  not  cancel  the  same, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
proportion  of  the  future  annual  installments. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  right  to  terminate  the  insur- 
ance, in  case  of  certain  contingencies  arising,  such  as  change  of  ownership 
of  the  property,  etc. 

Some  years  ago  a  well  known  English  judge,  who,  having  insured  his 
French  property  with  a  French  company,  wished  to  transfer  his  insurance, 
took  out  an  annual  policy  in  an  English  company;  the  French  company 
held  his  lordship  to  his  contract  and  the  judge  was  obliged  to  ask  his 
English  insurers  to  cancel  their  policy,  which,  though  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so,  they  did,  returning  the  premium  in  full. 

BELGIUM. 

Insurance  practice  in  Belgium  is  akin  in  most  respects  to  that  prevail- 
ing in  France.  The  policy  conditions  of  the  Belgian  companies  are  very 
similar,  and  are  based  upon  similar  legal  provisions.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  addition  to  French  practice,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  Bourse 
insurances  in  Antwerp. 

According  to  Belgian  law,  tenants,  landlords,  and  neighbors,  as  in 
France,  are  mutually  responsible  for  consequential  damage  by  fire  occa- 
sioned to  one  anothers  property;  it  is  therefore  customary  to  insure  in 
separate  specified  sums  their  common  liabilities  under  the  heads  of  ''risque 
locatif,''  ''risque  du  proprietaire,"  and  "risque  du  voisinage.'^  In  the 
case,  however,  of  mercantile  insurances  at  Antwerp,  the  multiplicity  of 
interests  and  extent  of  the  various  liabilities  are  so  great  that  this  system 
of  insurance  of  "  receurs  '^  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

To  remedy  this  hardship  the  insurance  committee  of  the  Antwerp 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Antwerp 
mercantile  community,  undertook  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  practicable 
system ;  and  the  result  of  their  endeavors  was  communicated  in  a  circular 
and  a  report,  in  which  a  new  plan  of  insurance  against  claims  for  conse- 
quential loss  was  proposed,  and  as  from  May  15,  1893,  formally  adopted  by 
the  Antw^erp  Tariff  Committee. 

Under  the  new  plan  all  the  general  conditions  of  the  ordinary  pohcy 
were  cancelled,  and  in  the  new  conditions  there  were  comprised  all  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  company  against  extraordi- 
nary contingencies  such  as  earthquakes,  war,  invasion,  etc.,  as  weU  as  the 
special  ones  relative  to  the  mercantile  features  above  alluded  to.  Under 
the  Bourse  conditions,  instead  of  a  person  insuring  in  several  specified  sums 
his  liabilities  to  other  parties  under  the  several  heads  aforesaid,  he  insures 
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in  one  amount  a  sum  equal  to  that  insured  on  his  own  property  in  order  to 
cover  any  claims  which  he  might  have  to  make  against  other  parties.  For 
this  insurance  he  pays  the  company  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  prem- 
ium paid  for  his  ow^n  insurance,  the  company  undertaking  all  *'  recours^'  up 
to  the  amount  of  his  policy  and  foregoing  the  exercise  of  its  rights  of 
recovery  by  subrogation. 

The  system  of  chomage  insurance  practiced  in  Belgium  differ  slightly 
from  that  in  use  in  France.  In  Belgium  the  insurance  is  to  the  extent  of 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  insured  against  fire  in  consideration  of  a  premium 
invariably  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  fire  insurance  premium  with  a  minimum 
premium  of  one  franc.  The  chomage  indemnity  is  determined  by  experts 
but  must  never  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  that  allow^ed  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany or  companies  under  the  fire  insurance,  and  it  is  paid  in  the  same  form 
and  within  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  fire  company  or  companies. 

HOLLAND. 

Methodical,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  with  well  developed  business 
instincts,  the  Dutch  conduct  their  insurance  business  on  lines  varying  con- 
siderably in  most  respects  from  those  practiced  by  their  French  and  Belgium 
neighbors. 

State  or  municipal  fire  insurance  institutions  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  the  whole  of  the  insurable  property  of  the  country  is  handled 
by  the  Dutch  companies,  many  of  which  may  be  classed  as  purely  family 
concerns.  The  Dutch  companies  are  not  under  state  control,  but  they 
must  be  duly  registered  and  must  have  a  paid  up  capital  of  at  least 
ten  per  cent  of  the  subscribed  capital.  No  license  fee  is  required, 
but  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  di\idend  paid  to 
shareholders  is  payable  to  the  State.  Stamp  duties  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  insured  and  the  companies  on  their  part  must  pay  a  stamp  duty  of 
fl.l  to  f  1.2  on  each  share.  The  system  of  ''  recours"  insurance  practiced 
in  France  and  Belgium  is  unknown  in  Holland,  and  policy  conditions,  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  Bourse  policies  are  on  the  whole  very  similar  to 
those  appearing  in  English  foreign  policies.  Bourse  policies  in  this  country 
are  very  difierent  from  those  issued  in  Antwerp  and  it  may  be  interesting 
here  to  note  the  chief  points  of  the  Dutch  forms. 

The  Dutch  Bourse  policy  covers  against  fire  caused  by  tempest,  own 
fire,  carelessness,  fault  or  villiany  of  own  servants,  neighbors,  enemies, 
robbers  and  all  others  howsoever  named,  and  howsoever  the  fire  may  have 
originated  or  have  been  caused,  intentionally  or  not,  none  excepted,  but 
such  as  have  been  wilfully  caused  by  the  party  interested  in  the  insurance ; 
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also  loss  or  damage  held  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  fire,  such  as  damage 
by  water,  etc. 

The  policy  form  contains  a  specification  of  proofs  required  in  case  of 
claim  on  (1)  buildings  and  utensils,  (2)  household  furniture,  and  (3)  goods 
and  merchandise. 

All  losses  are  payable  within  one  month  from  receipt  of  advice  without 
any  deduction,  but  in  no  case  shall  payment  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
policy  issued. 

Insurances  by  ordinary  annual  policies  on  buildings  and  on  household 
furniture  may  be  renewed  by  renewal  receipt  under  certain  conditions, 
otherwise  they  must  be  replaced  by  new  policies. 

In  the  event  of  a  change  of  ownership  in  a  building  or  its  contents  the 
insurance  shall  continue  provided  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  company 
within  the  thrice  twenty-four  hours  next  following  and  provided  the  com- 
pany shall  not  in  such  case  within  fourteen  days  have  declared  its  intention 
of  terminating  the  insurance.  In  the  event  of  the  company  not  wishing  to 
continue  the  insurance,  it  is  not  liable  beyond  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  date  of  their  notification. 

In  the  case  of  goods  and  merchandise  changing  ownership  the  company' s 
liability  ceases  from  date  of  change,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  agreed. 

All  disputes  to  be  settled  amicably  at  the  head  office  of  the  company, 
or  else  submitted  to  the  Hague  district  court. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  average  (co-insurance)  clause  as  the  same 
is  a  legal  requirement. 

Chomage  or  consequential  loss  insurance  has  been  recognized  as  a 
necessary  business  protection,  and  is  being  much  sought  after  so  that 
business  in  that  direction  is  developing. 

There  is  only  one  company  doing  Employer's  Liability  business,  and 
without  much  success. 

A  fair  use  is  made  of  long  term  policies.  For  a  period  of  42  months  a 
premium  for  3  years  is  paid.  For  a  period  of  5  years  a  premium  of  4 
years  is  paid.  The  insured  may  never  cancel  a  long  term  policy,  and  the 
company  may  only  do  so  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  alteration  in  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  in  which  case  a  pro  rata  return  is  given.  The 
premium  on  a  long  term  policy  is  always  payable  at  once  in  full,  but 
sometimes  long  term  policies  are  issued  payable  annually.  In  such  cases 
no  reduction  of  premium  is  given  and  the  insured  are  also  legally  bound  to 
continue  the  insurance  with  the  company  for  the  specified  number  of  years. 

Factories,  buildings  and  machinery  are  valued  before  being  insured.  In 
case  of  loss,  the  amount  paid  is  the  estimated  value  of  the   property  at  the 
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time  of  the  fire,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the   sum  insured  is  the 
basis  of  settlement  less  depreciation. 

The  rating  of  risks  appear  to  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  and  general 
experience  of  insurers.  There  is  a  tariff  association  in  existence  known 
as  the  Nederlandsche  Vereeniging  voor  B rand vergeke ring,  but  its  rates 
seem  to  apply  only  to  general  warehouses,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  most  of  the  local  companies  to  join  the  Association,  and  probably 
the  absence  of  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  same. 

SPAIN. 

Insurance,  like  modern  banking,  has  been  slow  to  take  root  on  Spanish 
soil.  With  two  exceptions,  most  of  the  native  companies  are  of  quite 
recent  origin,  the  two  exceptions  being  the  Union  et  Fenix  Espagnal,  and 
the  Catalania,  founded  respectively  in  1864  and  1865. 

In  1893  the  government  promulgated  a  series  of  regulations  for  the 
control  and  taxation  of  home  and  foreign  insurance  companies.  Summar- 
ized, these  regulations  were  as  follows: 

The  companies  were  to  pay  to  the  state  two  per  cent  on  the  premiums 
actually  collected  from  policyholders. 

The  agents  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  the  commissions 
received  by  them  from  the  companies. 

Mutual  companies  which  did  not  divide  so  called  profits  but  who  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  members  the  losses  suffered  by  part  of  them,  were 
exempted  from  this  tax. 

Special  balance  sheets  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  revenue  authorities, 
showingthe  business  done  in  Spain  and  its  adjacent  islands,  with  full  details 
as  to  the  premiums  and  policies  in  force  arising  from  the  Spanish  business , 
including  the  name  and  address  of  the  assured. 

A  quarterly  statement  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  companies' 
agents,  and  the  amount  of  commission  received,  had  to  be  furnished. 

Taxes  were  collected  on  the  amount  of  premiums  actually  collected. 
One  million  of  pesetas  to  be  invested  in  certain  specified  Spanish  securities, 
subject  to  three-quarters  of  the  reserve  being  equal  to  a  million  pesetas. 

In  other  words,  not  rnore  than  one  million  to  be  invested  in  all. 

If  the  reserves  were  less  in  value  than  one  million  pesetas,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  said  reserves  to  be  invested. 

Various  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  method  were  added,  probably 
intended  to  show  that  the  Spanish  government  meant  to  watch  the  value  of 
the  investments  very  closely. 

Furthermore,  it  was  ordained  that  companies  retiring,  must  deposit 
what  is  called  the  amount  of  the  credits  of  the  Spanish  assured  (unearned 
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premiums),   such  to  remain  in  the  country  until  all   claims  were   paid. 

Deposits  made  were  not  withdrawable  as  long  as  the  company  trans- 
acted business  on  Spanish  territory.  There  were  various  regulations  as  to  the 
powers  of  investigation  by  the  government  into  the  business  of  the  company, 
and  the  penalties  imposed  in  connection  with  fraud,  all  showing  an  utter 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  provident  nature  of  insurance. 

A  new  insurance  law  was,  however,  passed  in  May,  1908,  which  can- 
celed all  previous  regulations,  and  which  governs  insurance  in  every  way. 
Companies  now  must  have  all  their  capital  subscribed  and  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  it  paid  up,  unless  the  paid  up  capital  and  the  reserves  come 
up  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Native  and  foreign  companies 
have  to  deposit  five  per  cent  of  their  capital  (paid  up)  with  the  govern- 
ment, this  deposit  not  exceeding  pesetas  100,000  for  fire  companies. 

Companies  have  to  pay  income  tax,  which  is  Cialculated  at  two  per  cent 
on  the  premium  income,  also  a  further  stamp  duty  of  0.03  per  1000  pesetas 
of  sum  insured,  plus  the  ordinary  receipt  stamps. 

There  are  no  state  insurance  institutions,  but  there  are  a  good  number 
of  mutual  societies  in  almost  every  town  in  Spain,  besides  which  there  are 
some  seventeen  or  more  ordinary  private  native  insurance  companies. 

Spanish  practice  is  somewhat  of  a  mixture,  being  in  the  main  analag- 
ous  to  that  adopted  by  English  companies  working  abroad  under  their 
uniform  policy  conditions,  but  also  tinged  in  some  respects  by  French  ideas. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  many  years  past,  some  of  the 
principal  French  companies  have  operated  in  Spain.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  insurance  of  '"recours"  and  of  chomage  is  in  evidence,  although  not 
practiced  to  any  extent.  Long  term  policies  are  based  upon  the  French 
idea. 

In  making  a  proposal,  the  insurer  may  fix  the  sum  to  be  insured 
according  to  his  own  conception  of  the  value  of  his  property,  and  need  not, 
as  in  some  European  countries,  have  the  same  valued  before  insuring.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  fire,  the  settlement  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  aver- 
age (coinsurance)  clause  being  one  of  the  conditions  in  nearly  every  policy 
issued.  With  regard  to  reinsurance  practice,  not  much  need  be  said,  the 
routine  being  practically  the  same  as  elsewhere.  As  indicated  above,  long 
term  policies  are  issued,  the  premiums  being  payable  annually  and  reduc- 
tions being  made  according  to  the  length  of  the  term. 

The  company  has  the  right  to  terminate  the  policy  at  any  time ;  but 
in  view  of  the  premium  reduction  allowed,  and  the  concession  that  the 
premium  may  be  paid  in  annual  proportions,  the  insured  cannot  close  his 
insurance  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  company.  In  the  event  of  the 
company  acceding  to  the  insured's  request  for  cancelment,  it  is  usual  for  the 
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company  to  charge  from  half  a  year  to  one  year's  premium  extra;  but  it  is 
quite  optional  for  the  company  to  do  so  and  it  can  always  sue  the  insured 
for  the  balance  of  the  full  term  premium. 

The  fire  extinguishing  service  is  not  particularly  good.  In  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Santander,  and  a  few  other  important  towms,  there  are  reason- 
ably good  fire  brigades;  but  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  fire  service  is  practically  non-existent. 

ITALY 

May  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  insurance.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
idea  originated  w^ith  the  Emperor  Claudine  in  A.  D.  43,  who  may  have  had 
it  from  the  Egyptians.  Certain  it  is  that  insurance  was  in  general  use  in 
Italy  about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  century  and  that  proper  forms  of  pohcies 
were  current  in  Florence  in  1523.  Deeply  interesting  and  instructive  as  it 
would  be  to  trace  out  the  development  of  insurance,  both  marine  (the 
parent)  and  fire  (the  ofi'spring),  and  the  influence  which  Italy  has  had 
upon  Europe  in  this  respect,  the  scope  of  this  paper  obliges  us  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  present  day.  Italian  fire  insurance  practice 
is  now  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code,  which,  in  many  respects, 
is  analogous  to  the  French  code.  The  law  of  mutual  responsibility  and  the 
protection  of  the  insurer  in  the  case  of  long  term  policies,  has  necessitated 
the  adoption  of  methods  very  similar  to  those  in  use  in  France.  State  or 
municipal  insurance  does  not  exist  in  Italy.  A  few*  mutual  insurance 
institutions  are  in  operation  but  the  bulk  of  the  insurable  property  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Italian  stock  companies.  Fire  insurance  companies  must  be 
duly  registered,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  commercial  undertaking,  and 
have  to  pay  5  per  ct.  for  the  first  thousand  lire  and  1  per  ct.  for  every  other 
thousand  lire  of  their  capital,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  fire  insurance 
company  may  be  constituted  with  one-tenth  paid  up  of  its  capital,  instead 
of  the  three-tenths  required  for  other  undertakings.  Companies  have  also 
to  pay  some  trifling  charges  known  as  the  ''  riechezze  mobile,"  and  they 
must  draw  up  their  annual  balance  sheet  in  accordance  with  a  form  ordered 
by  the  government.  Policies  are  usually  issued  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
though  sometimes  for  a  term  of  five  years;  the  premiums  are  payable 
annually.  Long  term  policies  are  automatically  renewed  for  a  further  term 
of  ten  or  five  years,  unless  notice  is  given  six  months  before  maturity. 

In  the  event  of  the  movable  property  insured  under  a  long  term  policy 
being  sold  or  transferred  to  another  party,  the  pohcy  is  canceled;  but  if  a 
building  is  sold  or  transferred,  the  policy  must  either  be  properly  endorsed 
to  the  transferee  or  buyer  with  the  company's  consent,  or  the  insured  must 
pay  a  penalty  of  one  year's  premium. 
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In  case  of  failure  or  insolvency  of  the  insured,  the  liability  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  policy  immediately  ceases  to  attach  and  the  policy  is  voided. 

The  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  fixed  by  the  insured  as  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  but,  in  the  event  of  loss,  the  value  is  assessed  and  the 
settlement  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pro  rata  fcoinsurancej  clause,  which  is  included  in  every  policy. 

Chomage  insurance,  apparently,  has  not  as  yet  found  favor  in  Italy. 

The  fire  extinguishing  service  varies  a  good  deal;  in  the  principal 
towns  fairly  good  brigades  exist,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  there 
is  little  or  no  protection. 

The  rating  of  risks  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Association  of  companies, 
which  association  is  known  as  the  Concordat. 

As  an  insurance  field  Italy  has  had  but  an  indifferent  reputation, 
especially  amongst  the  foreign  reinsurers  of  Italian  surpluses.  Owing  to 
the  various  political  changes,  the  proper  development  of  commercial  and 
industrial  undertakings  was  in  the  past  seriously  retarded ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  insurance  results  could  not  show  to  much  advantage  although 
even  under  these  conditions  some  of  the  Italian  companies  were  able  to 
show  a  fair  trading  return.  Of  recent  years  how^ever  a  decided  improvement 
has  taken  place  and  local  report  states  that  for  the  last  5  years  the  results 
have  been  distinctly  good,  the  only  draw^back  being  the  high  expense  rate 
(stated  on  good  authority  to  be  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent.) 
The  causes  of  this  improvement  are  many  and  varied.  The  establishment 
of  a  constitutional  government  has  encouraged  enterprise  and  business 
generally. 

The  recognition  of  sprinklers  and  other  means  of  protection  against  fire 
waste  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  improvement  everywhere  noticable. 

Many  of  the  principal  factories  are  now  fitted  with  sprinklers ;  and  an 
agreement  exists  which  ensures  their  efficiency.  (N.  B.  When  insured  with 
Itahan  companies.)  Building  construction  is  of  good  quality,  most  of  the 
houses  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  districts  bearing  favorable 
comparison  with  those  in  England.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  how^ever, 
that  these  indications  of  development  and  progress  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  south  of  Italy  is  still  backward 
and  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  28th  December,  1908,  cannot  fail  to  leave 
its  mark  for  some  time  to  come  on  the  development  of  the  whole  area. 

SWITZERLAND. 

To  the  student  of  fire  insurance  history,  this  country  presents  features 
of  pecuhar  interest.  As  is  well  known  Switzerland  consists  of  a  federation 
of  some  22  states  or  cantons.  These  cantons  are  self  governing  communities, 
not  in  any  sense  provinces,  of  which  the  legislative   machinery  generally 
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consists  of  an  elected  popular  assembly,  and  a  small  executive,  the  latter 
chosen  by  the  former.  Now  here  we  have  the  idea  of  insurance  originating 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  community,  not  as  a  private  commercial 
undertaking,  as  in  most  other  countries,  but  from  an  inherent  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  to  its  members.  The  question  of  how^  the 
community  could  afford  the  necessary  protection  against  the  ravages  of  fire 
had  occupied  the  minds  of  able  and  patriotic  men  for  many  years  before  a 
reasonable  solution  could  be  found  to  the  financial  difliculties  which 
presented  themselves ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1803  that  the  first 
cantonal  institution  was  established,  at  a  time  when  the  newly  reformed 
cantons  under  the  guidance  of  the  restored  federal  government  vied  with 
each  other  in  proving  their  rights  of  existence  and  vitality.  The  origin  of 
the  first  cantonal  institution  was  however  primarily  due  to  outside  influence. 

The  district  known  as  the  Frickthal  had,  whilst  under  Austrian 
dominion,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  protection  of  an  Austrian  local  fire 
institution.  When,  in  1797,  it  w^as  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  French,  and 
subsequently  in  1802  was  again  formally  incorporated  with  the  canton 
Aargan,  this  fire  protection  ceased,  and  in  consternation  the  inhabitants 
turned  for  help  to  the  cantonal  executive,  who,  seeing  the  need,  undertook 
the  maintenance  and  control  of  the  Frickthal  section  of  the  institution  or 
brand-casse  on  existing  lines.  As  by  this  action  a  portion  of  the  canton 
Aargan  had  a  state  insurance  institution,  the  idea  of  a  general  cantonal 
institution  soon  ripened,  and,  on  the  16th  May,  1805,  a  law^  was  passed 
creating  a  general  fire  insurance  institution  for  the  whole  of  the  canton 
Aargan,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  community 
but  also  because  it  was  held  that  such  an  institution  raised  the  credit  and 
well  being  of  the  Canton,  i.  e.,  that  the  insurance  of  buildings  by  the  State 
increased  the  permanence  of  property,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  security 
against  fire  loss,  afforded  an  incentive  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  building 
enterprises,  or  to  the  purchase  of  house  property.  The  example  of  the 
canton  Aargan  was  speedily  followed  by  other  cantons,  and  although  we 
cannot  here  detail  the  circumstances  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  several  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  whilst  the  Aargan 
institution  may  have  served  as  a  pattern,  each  of  the  other  cantons  formed 
their  respective  institutions  according  to  their  own  indi\ddual  initiatives. 

The  idea  may  be  said  to  have  originated  something  like  this :  A  com- 
mon interest  existed  in  the  forests,  Alps,  and  fields.  The  resources  of  the 
forests  served  all,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 
Works  of  pubhc  utility,  such  as  road  making,  viaducts,  etc. ,  made  use  of  the 
labor  and  service  of  the  whole  community,  and  in  return  gave  employ- 
ment  and  maintenance.     The  country  being  perpetually  on  the  defensive, 
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a  peculiar  bond  was  recognized,  and  in  the  event  of  calamitous  occurrences 
all  were  called  upon  to  assist.  The  levies  or  general  collections  made  for 
such  occasions,  little  by  little  gave  shape  to  the  idea  of  fire  insurance  on 
their  own  account.  One  by  one  the  several  cantons  formed  and  established 
institutions  which,  although  all  developed  from  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
yet  varied  considerably  from  one  another  in  their  scope  and  practice. 

The  cantonal  fire  insurance  institutions  were  controlled  and  directed  by 
the  state  officials,  and  the  indemnification  rested  upon  the  basis  of  the 
mutual  responsibility  of  all  insured  owners  of  buildings,  i.  e.,  the  loss  of  each 
year  was  apportioned  to  each  insured  according  to  the  amount  of  his  insur- 
ance, the  state  acting  as  collector  and  as  disburser  of  the  loss  amounts,  or  a 
yearly  premium  was  fixed,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  aggregate  sum  or  avail- 
able funds  not  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  sustained,  an  additional 
premium  was  charged,  payable  within  the  same  year,  or  spread  over  a  term 
of  years  until  the  loss  was  covered,  the  state,  in  the  meanwhile,  making  the 
necessary  advances  and  taking  up  a  provisional  loan. 

The  idea  was  laudable,  but  the  first  attempts  at  working  it  out  were 
crude.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  mode  of  procedure  (of  course  with  varia- 
tions) was  something  after  this  style.  A  calculation  was  made  (1)  of  the 
total  number  of  buildings  in  the  locality,  (2)  of  their  estimated  value  and 
(3)  of  the  probable  number  of  fires  within  the  year.  An  approximate  figure 
of  loss  being  thus  guessed  at,  the  rate  of  premium  was  fixed  at  such  a  per- 
centage on  the  total  value  as  would  suffice  to  meet  the  estimated  loss.  Con- 
sequently all  risks  were  at  first  rated  alike.  No  classification  of  risks  existed 
and  insurance  with  other  insurance  bodies  was  forbidden.  Eegulations 
were  also  issued  for  the  proper  construction  of  buildings,  for  police  super- 
vision, and  for  extinguishing  service.  For  the*  first  decade  or  two,  all  went 
fairly  well,  but  then  it  became  evident,  as  may  be  seen  from  statistics,  that 
something  was  wrong  somewhere — in  spite  of  all  building  and  fire  and 
police  regulations,  in  spite  of  the  fixing  of  lightning  conductors  and  other 
precautionary  measures,  the  losses  of  the  cantonal  institutions  always 
reached  higher  figures  than  the  premium  receipts,  and  then  it  was  realized 
that  other  measures  were  needed  to  put  matters  upon  a  better  basis. 

A  limit,  varying  in  different  cantons,  was  put  upon  the  amount  of 
insurance  on  each  building;  classification  of  risks  was  introduced;  the 
construction  of  buildings  was  more  strictly  regulated ;  it  w^as  forbidden  to 
erect  new^  houses  with  so  called  soft  roofs,  and,  in  some  cases,  soft  roofs 
were  required  to  be  replaced  by  so  called  hard  roofs.  Furthermore,  a  more 
exact  valuation  of  buildings  was  required. 

This  was,  in  some  cantons,  allowed  to  be  done  by  the  owners  them- 
selves under  state  supervision,  and,  in  others,  by  specially  appointed  valu- 
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ers.  Later  on  again  it  was  realized,  after  the  experience  of  several 
exceptionally  large  fires,  that  provision  must  be  made  to  cope  with  such 
contingencies,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  reserve  funds,  and  then, 
interesting  to  note,  came  the  idea  of  further  limiting  the  liabilities  of  the 
local  institutions  by  means  of  reinsurance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  advances  in  the 
science  of  insurance  were  made  simultaneously. 

Each  of  the  cantons  was  a  self-governing  community,  and  each  had  to 
gain  its  experience  separately ;  consequently,  the  variations  in  the  practice 
of  each  canton  grew  as  time  went  on,  some  making  insurance  of  buildings 
in  the  cantonal  institution  obligatory,  some  allowing  it  to  be  a  voluntary 
act,  some  excluding  certain  risks  and  others  including  them,  some  limiting 
the  amount  of  insurance  on  buildings  to  a  certain  proportion  and  others 
not,  etc.,  etc.;  some  permitting  the  operations  of  private  fire  companies, 
and  others  excluding  them,  besides  variations  in  the  building  regulations 
and  in  measures  relating  to  fire  protection.  One  thing  is,  however,  note- 
worthy, namely  that  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies which  at  first  existed,  these  were  afterwards  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity. Although  the  private  companies  primarily  entered  the  field  as 
insurers  of  movable  property,  household  goods,  and  such  like,  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  risks  by  the  cantonal  institutions,  and  the  necessity  of  these 
finding  a  market  for  their  surplus  lines,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  themselves  (certainly  only  to  a  limited  extent)  on  the  regular 
and  orthodox  footing. 

Besides  the  cantonal  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  buildings,  some 
of  the  cantons  undertake  the  insurance  of  household  property.  The  first 
native  institution  for  this  purpose  was  founded  in  the  year  1825  at  a  time 
when  there  w^ere  some  eight  foriegn  competitors  in  the  field.  It  was  started 
by  men  who,  from  sheer  patriotism  and  without  any  thought  of  gain  for 
themselves,  were  desirous  of  providing  for  their  fellow  countrymen,  an 
institution  under  state  control  and  on  mutual  lines  which  would  grant 
insurances  on  better  terms,  and  at  lesser  rates,  than  those  offered  by  foreign 
companies.  As  with  the  cantonal  building  institutions,  the  methods  of 
working  at  first  were  crude ;  but  the  idea  * '  caught  on ' '  and  with  the  exper- 
ience of  other  institutions  as  a  pattern,  improved  methods  were  rapidly 
adopted  and  the  financial  results  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  1866 
a  fresh  departure  was  made,  in  that  it  was  felt  that  the  distribution  of 
liability  should  be  placed  upon  a  broader  basis  and  that  an  extension  of 
operations  into  the  neighboring  countries  was  advisable.  The  nature  of 
acceptances  was  carefully  limited,  and  authority  was  given  to  reinsure  sur- 
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plus  lines  with  first-class  companies.  A  reserve  fund  was  accumulated  and 
in  course  of  time  grew  to  such  respectable  dimensions  that  a  reduction  in 
rates  was  deemed  practicable. 

Subsequently  all  insurance  companies  were  placed  under  state  super- 
vision for  motives  of  public  policy,  because  it  was  recognized  as  essential 
for  protection  of  the  people  that  the  financial  status  of  each  insurance  com- 
pany should  be  as  clearly  established  and  known  as  that  of  the  state  insti- 
tution. 

The  foregoing  remarks  must  be  taken  as  but  a  brief  rough  outline  of 
the  development  of  insurance  in  Switzerland.  As  stated  before,  each  of  the 
cantons  is  a  self-governing  community  and  as  each  has  developed  the  matter 
from  its  own  particular  needs  and  requirements,  the  variations  of  scope, 
practice,  and  regulations  are,  however,  so  numerous  that  to  deal  with  the 
subject  fully  would  require  more  space  than  is  possible  in  this  essay. 

Looking  at  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  Switzerland  is  a  unique 
example  of  state  insurance  for  it  has  there  justified  its  existence  and  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  A  private  insurance  company  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a  large  area  of  operation,  a  wider  range  of  risks  and  a 
greater  variety  of  insured,  as  well  as  far  more  freedom  in  the  selection  of 
insurances  than  the  state  institution ;  but  whilst  these  advantages  are  of 
course  excellent  and  very  important,  the  state  institution  in  Switzerland, 
though  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  having  less  freedom  of 
selection,  has  had  granted  to  it  the  power  to  regulate  building  construction, 
to  issue  and  enforce  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  all  classes  of  risks,  to 
arrange  for  proper  official  inspections,  and  to  organize  and  support  fire 
brigades  and  other  necessary  protective  measures,  thus  specially  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  institutions  and  the  insured  alike.  In  Switzerland  this 
has  been  most  noticeable ;  also  that  the  insurance  has  not  been  brought 
into  the  country  as  a  commercial  undertaking  needing  to  accommodate  itself 
to  its  surroundings,  but  has  arisen  from  within,  has  been  scientifically 
thought  out  by  able  and  patriotic  men,  and  was  established  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  and  its  citizens. 

Of  course  the  Utopia  of  insurance  in  Switzerland  would  be  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  the  state  institutions  of  the  country  into  one  central  institution 
with  branches  in  the  several  cantons  and  uniformity  of  practice  and 
conditions. 

This  desideratum,  though  often  thought  of  and  discussed,  has  not  yet 
ripened,  but,  with  the  historical  past  before  us,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  future  in  this  direction. 

Chomage  insurance  is  carried  on  in  Switzerland  as  follows : 
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The  amount  insurable  against  chomage  may  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
ten  per  cent  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  sum  insured  against  fire  and  may  be 
applied  in  fixed  proportions  to  the  following  classes : 

(1)  Deprivation  of  use  and  occupancy,  cost  of  temporary  installations 
and  reinstallation,  loss  of  rent. 

(2)  Working  expenses  continuing  during  the  chomage  (stoppage  or 
suspension)  such  as  workmens  wages,  hired  motive  power,  cost  of  keeping 
in  repair  the  working  plant. 

(3)  Special  expenses  incurred  by  the  insured  in  consequence  of  the 
fire,  cost  of  valuations,  cost  of  reconstitution  of  business  books,  possible 
damages  owing  to  inability  to  execute  orders. 

The  rates  of  premium  applicable  to  the  sums  insured  are  respectively 
fifteen  per  cent,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  and  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  '^fire''  premiums  with  a  minimum  of  five  francs.  The  losses  are 
assessed  by  experts  and  separately  ascertained  for  each  class,  but  must  not 
exceed  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  proportions  insured.  Before 
any  adjustment  the  insured  must  place  at  the  disposal  of  representatives  of 
the  company  and  of  the  experts,  the  documents  necessary  for  the  equitable 
determination  of  the  indemnity,  the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  until 
after  the  reconstruction  or  reparation  of  the  buildings  affected  by  the  fire. 

With  reference  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  risks  in  Switzerland,  we 
have  seen  that  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  construction  of  buildings, 
that  soft  roofs,  so  called,  are,  wherever  possible,  replaced  by  hard  roofs, 
and  that  fire  extinguishing  service  is  well  organized;  for  the  cantonal 
institutions  are  authorized  to  contribute  to  their  support  and  maintenance 
out  of  their  reserve  funds. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  ordained  in  several  cantons  that  groups  of 
buildings  should  be  either  detached  or  be  separated  by  fire  walls. 

TURKEY. 

Turkey  is  one  of  the  only  countries  in  Europe  in  which  fire  insurance 
has  not  been  evolved  naturally. 

Insurance  was  practically  unknown  in  Turkey  until  the  year  1865  when 
four  English  companies  commenced  to  operate  in  that  country  almost 
simultaneously.  For  the  first  five  years  the  venture  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement,  as  the  native  mind  received  the  Westerners  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1870,  when  Pera  was 
almost  wiped  out  of  existence  by  a  disastrous  conflagration,  that  the  Turks 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit  of  insurance  protection.  The 
English  companies  paid  up  promptly  and  liberally,  and  thereby  won  the 
confidence  of  the  public  to   such   an   extent  that,  although  several  conti- 
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nental  companies  entered  the  field  immediately  afterwards,  English  poH- 
cies,  though  granted  only  at  higher  rates  of  premium,  were  for  some  con- 
siderable time  preferred  to  those  of  their  competitors.  About  this  time  the 
English  companies  formed  a  tariff  association,  which,  however,  was  not 
subscribed  to  by  the  continental  companies  who,  in  their  competitive  eager- 
ness, further  advertised  themselves  by  making  some  exceptionally  liberal 
settlements,  and  by  these  means  built  up  a  large  business.  Matters 
dragged  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  until  the  year  1892,  when,  with  the 
support  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  Tobacco  Regie  and  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  the  Ottoman  insurance  company  was  founded,  and  thus  another 
formidable  rival  entered  the  field.  Rates  had  to  be  reduced,  and  in  1897 
the  tariff  association,  which  the  English  offices  had  all  along  gallantly 
endeavored  to  uphold,  had  to  be  abolished,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Inadequate  rates  and  injudicious  settlements  bore  fruit  in  a  serious  increase 
of  fires,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt  due  to  incendiarism. 

After  much  negotiation  and,  seemingly,  endless  difficulties,  a  tariff 
association  was  again  formed  in  1900,  and,  although  the  tariff  and  statutes 
created  left  much  to  be  desired,  the  cut- throat  competition  was  arrested 
and  insurance  business  was  placed  on  a  better  basis. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  insurance  field  in  Turkey  has  not  been  of 
a  profitable  nature,  which  is  not  surprising.  The  relaxation  by  the  insur- 
ers of  essential  precautions  and  principles,  and  the  indulgence  in  wild  and 
injudicious  competition  and  loss  settlements,  have  had  their  inevitably 
deteriorating  effect  upon  the  insuring  public. 

For  some  years  past  also,  the  hostility  of  the  government  has  had  to  be 
contended  with.  In  the  provinces,  the  authorities,  acting  upon  instructions 
from  Constantinople,  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, preventing  them  from  freely  carrying  on  business.  For  instance,  to 
obtain  a  license,  the  companies  had  to  register  themselves  at  the  ministry 
of  public  works,  which  department,  although  it  did  not  openly  refuse  regis- 
tration, treated  all  applications  after  the  usual  Turkish  manner. 

Fire  protection  in  Constantinople  is  not  well  provided.  There  are  a 
number  of  irregular  brigades,  but  they  are  provided  with  hand  pumps  only. 
There  are  three  government  brigades  with  fairly  good  outfits,  but  all  in  an 
indifferent  condition. 

Moreover,  the  Sultan's  authorization  is  required  before  they  can  leave 
the  barracks,  which  means  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  brigade 
remains  waiting  in  the  barracks  whilst  the  fire  burns. 

Signs,  however,  are  not  wanting  that  better  times  are  in  store;  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  property  still  remains  virgin  soil  for  the  insurance 
companies,  and  with  careful  underwriting,  and  a  continuance  of  the  present 
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promise  of  a  more  enlightened  government,  there  is  reason  to  feel  hopeful 
of  a  fair  trading  return  in  the  future. 

The  obligations  of  the  insurance  companies  to  the  State  are  not  onerous. 
Under  the  law  of  1906  there  is  a  stamp  duty  which  is  payable  by  the 
insured.     The  duty  is  as  follows : 

10  Paras  (about  id)  on  a  sum  insured  of  Piastres   10,000  (£90j  or 

less,  or  say 
1  Piastre  for   Piastres  40,000,  or  say  6d    (l-40th)    per  £1,000,  sum 

insured  for  policies  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
3d  (l-80th)  per  £1,000  for  insurances  of  three  months  or  less. 
In  case   of  infringement  or   non-observance   of  the  regulations,  the 
penalty  amounts  to  fifty  times  the  duty  payable. 

In  case  of  insufficient  duty  being  paid,  the  difi'erence  is  payable,  and  a 
penalty  proportionate  to  the  difference. 

The  penalty  is  payable  by  the  party  responsible  for  having  issued  the 
documents  subject  to  the  duty. 

RUSSIA.  * 

Previous  to  the  year  1896  insurance  business  in  Eussia  was  carried  on 
by  privat-e  stock  companies  who  reinsured  their  surplus  amounts  with 
foreign  companies  by  means  of  reinsurance  treaties.  About  that  year 
however,  the  government  being  of  opinion  that  too  much  money  found  its 
way  into  the  coffers  of  foreign  competitors,  fomented  the  cry  of  ^'Russia 
for  the  Russians,'^  and  in  conjunction  with  the  native  companies,  worked 
up  an  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Rein- 
surance Company,  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  6,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  Russian  companies,  and  the  remaining  half  by  the 
public.  This  National  Reinsurance  Company  guaranteed  20  per  cent  of  all 
Russian  companies  surpluses. 

Now,  it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  insure  outside  the  Empire  against  the 
risk  of  fire,  any  property  located  therein,  the  fine  for  a  breach  of  this  law 
being  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  insured,  for  each  insurance  year.  There  is, 
however,  kindly  excluded  from  this  law  insurance  on  property,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  has  been  declined  by  all  Russian  fire  insurance  companies 
for  any  legitimate  reason  of  their  own,  and  also  property  for  which  a  higher 
rate  than  2^  per  cent  has  been  usually  charged.  All  fire  insurance  on 
property  in  Russia  therefore  had  to  be  offered  first  to  the  native  companies, 
who,  if  they  accepted  it,  were  obliged  to  reinsure  20  per  cent  of  any  surplus 
above  the  amount  retained  by  them  for  their  own  account,  with  the 
National  Reinsurance  Company — of  the  remaining  80  per  cent  of  any 
surplus,  30  per  cent  had  to  be  ceded  to  native  companies  by  way  of  rein- 
surance, and  50  per  cent  might  be  reinsured  with  foreign  companies. 
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At  first  sight  the  restricted  sphere  of  this  reinsurance  might  appear 
startHng,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Eussia  as  well  as  elsewhere  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  a  company 
accepting  business  by  way  of  reinsurance,  is  quite  at  liberty  to  provide  for  it 
as  it  hkes,  and  either  retain  it  all,  or  pass  it  on  to  another  ofiice  or  offices 
at  a  profit.  Sub  reinsurance  thus  became  the  rule.  Subsequently  a  modi- 
fication of  the  law  took  place,  and  for  a  few  years  20  per  cent  of  any 
surplus  had  to  be  reinsured  with  the  National  Keinsurance  Company  and 
16  per  cent  with  native  companies,  the  remaining  64  per  cent  being  rein- 
surable  with  foreign  companies  if  desired.  Some  ten  years  ago,  however, 
this  system  of  protection  has  been  done  away  with  and  I  understand  that 
Russian  companies  may  now  place  their  surpluses  with  whomsoever  they 
please,  and  although  several  companies  from  patriotic  motives  still  use  the 
National  Reinsurance  Company  and  other  native  companies  in  preference 
to  their  foreign  competitors,  the  greater  number  have  reverted  to  the 
original  practice  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  lines  by  means  of  treaties 
with  foreign  companies. 

As  a  field  of  operations,  Russia  has  never  been  quite  satisfactory; 
indeed,  so  serious  was  the  situation  that  in  1898  the  Russian  companies 
held  several  meetings  to  discuss  the  state  of  afi"airs.  A  bureau  was  estab- 
lished for  the  regulation  and  control  of  rates  and  other  matters,  to  the 
adjustment  of  Josses.  Although  rates  have  been  raised  and  revised  time 
after  time,  there  has  been  as  yet  but  little  sign  of  improvement;  indeed  the 
results  may  be  characterized  as  '^bad.^^  Fire  insurance  results,  however 
high  the  rates  may  be,  can  never  be  satisfactory  unless  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  satisfactory. 

AUSTRO  HUNGARY. 

Prior  to  the  year  1852,  fire  insurance  apparently  was  viewed  by  the 
official  mind  in  much  the  same  light  as  any  other  business,  but  in  that 
year  on  the  26th  November,  an  Act  (No.  253)  was  passed  which  dealt  with 
associations  in  general,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  preliminary  legal 
basis  on  which  insurance  companies  in  this  empire  operate.  In  the  year 
1896,  however,  further  legislation  was  deemed  advisable  and  accordingly 
special  regulations  for  insurance  companies  were  then  promulgated,  which 
are  in  force  at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  whole 
subject  of  insurance  protection  has  for  some  three  years  past  been  receiving 
very  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  governing  powers,  and  that  in 
December,  1907,  the  main  points  of  a  proposed  law  on  the  contract  of 
insurance  were  submitted  to  parliament  for  discussion. 

Although  nothing  definite  has  however  as  yet  resulted  therefrom. 
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At  the  present  time  the  native  companies  operating  in  Austro  Hungary 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  the  Joint  Stock;  (2)  the  Private 
Mutual,  and  (3)  the  public  mutual  institutions  (Landes  Anstalten.)  Both 
the  joint  stock  and  the  private  Mutual  companies  are  obliged  to  have  a 
concession  or  permit  to  transact  business,  but  the  former  are  required  to 
have  a  minimum  paid  up  capital  of  Cs  200,000  for  every  branch  of 
insurance  carried  on,  the  total  amount  in  no  case  to  be  lower  than  Cs 
600,000,  whilst  the  latter  must  have  a  minimum  fund  for  first  investment  of 
Cs  400,000.  The  statutes  and  policy  conditions  of  both  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  government.  No  special  license  fee  is  necessary  in  either 
case,  but  certain  fees  are  by  law  payable  annually  for  government  super- 
vision. Taxes  and  stamps  are  also  payable,  but  the  complications  arising 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  Austrian  laws  relative  thereto,  are  such  that 
details  are  necessarily  omitted  here. 

The  Landes  Anstalten  are  public  mutual  institutions  which  differ 
from  the  private  mutual  companies  in  that  the  fund  of  organization,  first 
investment,  is  made  up  in  a  single  province,  Kronland.  Such  institutions 
have  been  organized  by  several  provinces;  they  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  administrative  functionaries  of  the  province,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  net  profits  is  turned  into  the  funds  of  the  province 
and  (or)  of  the  municipalities  within  the  same,  as  well  as  to  the  funds 
created  for  supporting  the  various  fire  brigades. 

The  Landes  Anstalten  are  subject  to  the  same  control  as  the  private 
companies,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  same  charges  and  dues  as  private 
mutual  companies.  Although  these  Landes  Anstalten  are  state  insurers,  it 
is  not  obligatory  upon  any  one  to  insure  with  them. 

The  system  of  ''Recours"  insurance  is  not  used  in  Austro  Hungary, 
neither  as  yet  is  that  known  as  '  ^  chomage ' '  or  consequential  loss  insur- 
ance; indeed  the  latter  is  strictly  excluded  from  manufacturing  risks,  and 
the  only  approach  to  the  idea  is  in  the  insurance  of  house  rents  which  is 
carried  on  by  some  companies. 

Long  term  policies  are  issued  frequently  for  terms  of  five,  seven,  or  ten 
years,  premiums  being  either  paid  in  advance  for  the  full  term  or  else  annually. 
Reductions  of  premiums  for  long  term  policies  are  different  in  several  ways 
for  manufacturing  and  simple  risks  and  in  different  provinces,  but  an 
approximate  standard  may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

(a)  If  paid  in  advance — For  a  term  of  5  years  1-5    off 

7       "      2-7      " 
10       "      3-10    " 

(b)  If    paid  annually—  ''  5      ^'    10  %    '' 

10       "    20  %     '' 
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The  policy  holder  has  not  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  contract 
before  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term,  and  the  company  has  full  power 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the. premium  for  the  whole  term.  If,  however, 
the  company  desires  to  cancel  the  contract,  the  policyholder  is  entitled  to  a 
reimbursement  of  the  unearned  premiums  paid  in  advance,  inclusive  of 
long  term  reductions. 

Annual  policies  may,  of  course,  also  be  effected,  and  these  are  renew- 
able by  receipt  or  certificate,  as  in  England. 

When  effecting  an  insurance,  the  insured  may  ^x  any  amount  that 
he  likes,  as  the  sum  to  be  insured,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  to  have  a  valuation  of  the  property  made  beforehand;  in  case  of 
loss,  therefore,  the  sum  insured  is  not  the  basis  of  settlement,  but  the  value 
of  the  property.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  risks, 
a  special  vahiation  is  made  previous  to  insuring;  even  then,  however,  the 
basis  of  settlement  is  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  policy  conditions  of  all  companies  are  based  upon  the  usually 
accepted  lines  and  the  average  (coinsurance)  clause  is  always  included. 

The  volume  of  insurable  property,  as  well  as  the  variety  thereof,  is 
indeed  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  the  results  of  the  business  haveshowui 
that  particular  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  risks.  AVe  must  realize 
that,  except  in  Vienna  and  some  other  principal  tow^ns,  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  all  the  buildings  in  lower  ^Austria  have  soft  roofs,  and  that  the  percent- 
age in  the  remainder  of  the  empire  is  still  higher.  Furthermore,  the  build- 
ing regulations  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  strict,  nor  do  the  population 
seem  to  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  elementary  precaution  to  guard 
against  fire. 

Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  fire 
insurance  business  in  Austro  Hungary,  officials  met  together  in  consul- 
tation, and  it  was  revealed  that  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  the  bad 
results  were,  the  predominance  of  soft  roofs,  the  faulty  construction  of 
chimneys,  and  the  lack  of  periodical  and  necessary  sweeping  of  chimneys. 

Any  evil  once  recognized  can  be  dealt  with,  and  the  able  men  at  the 
head  of  the  native  insurance  companies  may  be  trusted,  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  to  deal  with  these  and  similar  matters  of  difficulty  in  the  right 
way. 

In  respect  to  the  fire  extinguishing  service,  report  speaks  favorably; 
the  brigades  are  well  organized,  appointed  and  equipped,  and  w^e  may  take 
it  that  the  chief  towns  in  the  empire  are  almost  as  well  provided  in  this 
respect  as  those  of  England. 
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GERMANY. 

To  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  insurance  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  empire  of  Germany  is  a  task  bristhng  with  complications.  This 
empire  is  a  federation  of  many  states,  self  governing  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
yet  under  a  system  of  federal  control.  Each  state  has  its  own  individual 
statutes  which  hold  good  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  over- 
riding federal  laws.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  insurance  position,  we  should  have  to  take  in  hand  each  state  by 
itself,  ascertain  its  individual  statutes  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  and  then 
take  the  federal  law%  and  see  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent,  these  stat- 
utes are  overridden.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  this  process  of 
dissection  and  extraction  would  need  more  time  than  is  at  our  present  dis- 
posal and  would  besides  entail  an  infinite  amount  of  study,  which  the  result, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  would  hardly  warrant.  The  overriding 
federal  law  relating  to  insurance  is  about  ten  years  old. 

This  law  deals  entirely  w^ith  mutual  and  private  insurance  companies 
and  regulates  their  obligations  toward  the  state  and  towards  the  insured. 
Every  company  wishing  to  transact  business  must  have  a  concession  or 
permit  from  the  government,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  must  lodge  full 
particulars  of  its  constitution  and  objects,  the  projected  range  of  its  opera- 
tions, of  its  financial  status,  as  well  as  of  its  policy  conditions,  etc.  These 
conditions  must  include  certain  specified  provisions,  clearly  indicating  the 
contingencies  for  which  protection  is  granted,  the  circumstances  under 
which  liability  ceases,  the  payment  of  premium,  the  routine  to  be  followed 
in  case  of  cancelment,  reduction  of  amount,  alterations,  etc.,  the  regula- 
tions for  cases  of  disagreement  and  for  arbitration,  etc. 

If  all  these  requirements  are  complied  with,  the  permit  is  granted. 
Any  subsequent  variations  must  be  notified  to  the  government  and  nmst 
receive  official  sanction,  and  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  their  obligations 
renders  the  company  or  the  members  of  its  executive,  as  the  case  may  be, 
liable  to  punishment. 

The  question  of  a  minimum  capital  is  not  considered  by  the  state,  as 
the  authorities  judge  independently  in  each  case,  whether  the  capital  of  the 
company  is  sufficient  in  proportion  to  its  contemplated  operations.  The 
matter  of  a  deposit,  and  if  so,  how  much,  is  also  independently  passed 
upon  by  the  state  authorities. 

The  companies  have  to  pay  income  tax  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  indi\ddual  federal  state  (each  federal  state  has  its  own  particular 
income  tax  law,  as  the  German  empire  as  such  has  no  general  income 
tax  law)  and  the  same  applies  to  the  stamp  tax. 
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Insurance  institutions  controlled  by  individual  federal  states  are  exempt 
from  income  tax  and  stamp  dues. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  obligatory  to  insure  with  these  insurance  institu- 
tions, and,  as  an  instance  may  be  cited  the  Hamburger  Feuer  Kasse,  which 
operates  exclusively  the  insurance  of  buildings  within  the  municipal  area 
of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  all  insurances  on  buildings  in  that  district  must 
obligatorily  be  offered  to  that  institution. 

In  dealing  with  the  public  the  insurance  company  is  bound  to  produce 
to  the  intending  insured,  before  the  execution  of  the  contract,  a  copy  of  its 
general  insurance  conditions,  and,  in  the  event  of  these  being  in  any  way 
restricted  or  curtailed,  the  insured  must  beforehand  be  advised  thereof  and 
must  signify  his  agreement  thereto  in  writing. 

Besides  the  private  and  mutual  companies,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  in  Germany,  there  are  also  numerous  state  insurance  institutions, 
some  of  which  are  monopoly  institutions  (Stadtische,  Land  or  Gemischte 
Feuerkassen)  whilst  others,  not  possessing  a  monopoly,  are  known  as 
Stadtische,  Landliche,  or  Gemischte  Societaten. 

These  state  institutions,  notably  the  one  in  Hamburg,  were  amongst 
the  earliest  efforts  at  insurance  protection  in  Germany,  which  shows  us  that 
the  idea  originated  from  the  principle  of  communal  interdependence  and 
not  from  commercial  enterprise. 

The  several  kinds  of  insurance  institutions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Private  insurance  companies  who  carry  on  the  business  of  fire 
insurance  for  profit.  These  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  state 
through  the  imperial  control  bureau. 

2.  Private  mutual  insurance  societies  which  exist  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members  and  not  for  profit. 

3.  Mixed  insurance  societies  conducted  on  the  mutual  principle,  and 
also  granting  insurance  at  fixed  premiums  for  profit. 

4.  Communal,  provincial,  municipal,  agricultural,  etc.,  institutions 
which  carry  on  fire  insurance  on  the  mutual  principle  within  a  particular 
area,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities  but  are  not  regarded 
as  state  institutions. 

5.  State  insurance  institutions  which  are  organized  and  controlled  by 
the  state.  Some  of  these  state  institutions  are  what  is  known  as  monopoly 
institutions,  which  means  that  it  is  a  legal  obligation  for  certain  property, 
such  as  buildings,  within  their  particular  area  to  be  insured  with  them. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  federal  law  is  to  protect  the  insured  specially ; 
and  therefore  many  things  that  were  customary  at  one  time  have  been 
modified.  For  instance,  it  used  to  be  permissible  for  a  company  to  cancel 
the  policy  without  return  of  premium  if  a  loss  occurred  amounting  to  more 
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than  five  times  the  figure  of  the  premium;  but  now  an  insured  can  appeal 
to  the  supervising  bureau  against  such  a  course  of  procedure,  which,  of 
course,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Apart  from  this  influence,  however, 
and  the  ordinary  variations  which  are  unavoidable  in  very  large  areas,  the 
general  practice  is  much  the  same  as  that  prevailing  in  Austria.  ''  Recours^' 
insurance  is  not  in  use,  neither  has  chomage  or  consequential  loss  insurance 
met  with  much  favor  as  yet.  Long  term  policies  are  constantly  being 
issued  and  are  payable  in  advance  for  the  full  term  or  annually.  Reductions 
of  premiums  on  such  policies  vary  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  empire,  but  an 
approximate  standard  may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

1  free  year  on  a  policy  for  o  years      (      premium  payable 
2i  free  years  ''  10    "        *»      in  advance 

Long  term  policies  payable  annually  usually  have  only  a  very  small 
discount  allowed,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  and  the  insured  must  give 
three  months  notice  to  obtain  the  company's  consent  if  he  wishes  to 
cancel  the  policy  at  any  renewal  date. 

As  to  the  cancelment  of  long  term  policies  during  their  currency,  there 
is  no  fixed  rule,  the  policy  conditions  being  considered  suflicient. 

Ordinary  annual  or  short  term  pohcies  are  renewable  by  renewal 
receipt  as  in  England  unless  for  some  special  reason  a  new  policy  is 
necessary. 

When  insuring  with  private  insurance  companies  as  a  general  rule  the 
insured  fixes  his  own  sum  insured  but  in  many  parts  of  Germany  the 
amount  of  insurance  is  fixed  according  to  a  valuation  of  the  property  made 
for  purpose  of  taxation. 

This  valuation  is  generally  made  by  an  expert  and  is  estimated  to  hold 
good  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  after  which  the  property  must  be  valued 
again.  On  effecting  insurance  the  expert's  valuation  is  produced  as  a 
proof,  and  in  many  cases  the  name  of  the  expert  as  well  as  the  date  of  the 
valuation  is  specified  in  the  policy.  In  the  event  of  loss  the  said  valuation 
is  taken  as  a  basis  and  the  loss  is  paid  less  depreciation.  In  the  case 
however  of  state  or  municipal  insurance  institutions  the  insurance  is 
usually  fixed  obligatorily  in  accordance  with  a  valuation. 

The  settlement  of  losses  is  taken  in  hand  very  seriously  in  Germany, 
and  is  indeed,  in  most  instances,  quite  a  scientific  business.  The  average 
or  pro  rata  coinsurance  condition  is  included  in  all  policies. 

Reinsurance  practice  shows  no  distinctive  differences  from  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  reinsurance 
treaty  business  is  extraordinarily  well  developed  in  Germany. 
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As  an  insurance  field  Germany  is  full  of  variety.  The  volume  of 
insurable  property  is  great  and  the  quality,  on  the  whole,  good.  The 
towns  consist  of  well  built  buildings  and  the  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  fires  are  well  thought  out.  The  fire  extinguishing  service  in  the  large 
towns  is  first  rate,  and,  in  the  country  districts,  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
western  European  nations.  Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition — 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  enormous  quantities. 

NORWAY. 

Here  we  have  a  physical  state  of  things  very  different  from  the  coun- 
tries we  have  hitherto  noticed.  Only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  some  24  per  cent  is  covered  by  forests,  while  the 
remainder  is  barren  mountain  and  moorland;  consequently  business  is 
necessarily  bound  to  be  more  or  less  restricted.  The  farms  are  mostly 
small,  and  farmed  by  their  owners,  but  in  her  forests  and  fisheries  Norway 
possesses  very  valuable  national  resources,  which  give  scope  for  enterprise 
and  industry. 

All  these,  with  the  risks  attendant  thereon,  and  the  dwelling  house 
property,  may  be  classed  as  hazardous,  as  the  construction  of  buildings  is 
largely  of  wood  and  the  fire  extinguishing  service,  except  in  the  principle 
towns,  is  not  of  much  account,  but  against  this  must  be  set  the  sturdy 
nature  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  a  good  government. 

The  question  of  insurance  protection  has  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
Norwegians  for  many  years,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1767,  a  public  fire 
institution  known  as  ''The  General  Fire  Insurance  Institution  for  Build- 
ings" was  ordained  by  Royal  Decree.  In  this  institution,  which  still 
exists,  and  is  on  the  mutual  basis,  buildings  throughout  the  country  are 
voluntarily  insuged  against  damage  by  fire.  The  law  and  rates  governing 
it*  working  are  made  and  fixed  by  the  government,  and  its  administration 
is  vested  in  public  authorities,  the  most  important  administrative  questions 
being  decided  in  the  last  instance  by  the  King.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1903,  the  institute  having  a  total  sum  insured  of  about  £75,000,000,  was 
divided  into  separate  departments,  one  for  the  scattered  dwellings  in  the 
country,  and  the  other  for  the  town  habitations.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
dwelling  houses  in  the  Norwegian  towns  are  insured  in  the  Institute,  the 
total  insurances  amounting  to  about  £53,000,000.  The  premium,  which  by 
law  is  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  Institution,  is  calculated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  construction  and  the  uses  of  the  buildings  insured,  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  shown  over  certain  periods,  and  is  reasonably  low. 
As  the  ordinary  premium  however   is'  not  intended  for   the   purpose  of 
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securing  an  accumulation  of  funds  to  meet  exceptionally  heavy  and  unfore- 
seen losses,  the  law  provides  for  the  imposition  of  additional  premium  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary  premium  above  mentioned.  That  the 
members  may  not  be  too  heavily  burdened,  the  payment  is  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  say  -B.ve,  so  that  the  fire  premiums  for  those  years  will  not 
be  raised  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  a  provisional  loan,  the  security  for  which  is  provided  for  as  follows: 
By  law  the  fire  premium,  ordinary  as  well  as  additional,  constitutes  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  properties  insured,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  rates 
and  taxes.  There  is  thus  a  preferential  mortgage  on  the  properties 
insured  for  the  installments  as  they  fall  due,  and  if  the  owner  does  not  pay 
within  the  limit  of  grace,  the  property  is  distrained — consequently  the 
lenders  have  indirectly  ample  security  for  their  money. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  state  insurance  institution,  there  are 
many  small  mutual  companies  which  accept  insurances  both  on  buildings 
and  contents,  and  lastly  there  are  the  ordinary  stock  or  private  companies. 

There  is  no  insurance  law  in  Norway  at  present,  but  it  is  expected 
that  within  a  very  few  years  the  government  will  take  up  the  matter,  and 
promulgate  regulations  as  to  control,  securities,  deposits,  etc.  In  the 
meantime,  companies  must  be  registered,  and  the  ordinary  stock  or  private 
companies  have  to  pay  taxes  on  their  profits  and  capital,  whilst  the  mutual 
companies  and  the  state  institution  are  exempt  from  these  charges.  There 
are  no  stamp  duties  in  Norway.  Policy  conditions  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  on  the  ordinary  English  foreign  forms,  but  for  the  last  two  years  a 
committee  has  been  at  work  upon  a  draft  of  uniform  policy  conditions, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  private  companies. 

Long  term  insurances  are  also  granted,  viz: — for  a  term  of  five  years, 
at  a  charge  of  four  years'  premium,  payable  in  advance,  and  these  may  not 
be  canceled  except  in  the  event  of  alterations,  when  they  must  be  replaced 
by  a  new  policy  for  the  same  period,  and  in  no  case  is  any  premium 
allowed  to  be  returned.  Ordinary  annual  policies  may,  as  in  England,  be 
renewed  by  receipt. 

Valued  pohcies,  i.  e.,  when  the  property  is  valued  before  insuring  and 
the  sum  insured  is  fixed  according  to  such  value,  are  in  common  use.  In 
case  of  loss  the  sum  insured  is  the  basis  of  settlement,  with  a  deduction 
for  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

The  question  of  consequential  loss  insurance  is  now  under  discussion, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  business  will  be  done  in  this  branch 
of  insurance. 

Sprinkler  protection  has  not  as  yet  been  adopted  in  Norway,  owing  to 
the  very  small  rebates  quoted  by  the  companies,  but  there  are  indications 
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that  during  this  year  encouragement  will  be  given  in  this  direction  by 
raising  the  rebate  to  40  per  cent  on  certain  factory  risks,  and  the  result 
ought  to  be  good. 

SWEDEN. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  kingdoms  ot  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula,  possesses  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  now 
sister  kingdom  of  Norway.  By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  on  14th  January,  1814, 
Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  until  the  recent  bloodless  revolution, 
the  two  countries  formed  one  united  kingdom,  each  under  its  own  national 
assembly  or  parliament.  Although  the  two  peoples  apparently  could  never 
properly  assimilate,  it  is  but  natural  that  any  long  association  should 
insensibly  bring  about  certain  similarities  in  organization  and  practice. 
The  nature  and  resources  of  the  tw^o  countries  also  helped  in  this  direction. 
Only  a  small  part  of  Sweden,  about  20  per  cent,  is  under  agricultural 
cultivation,  and  quite  two-fiths  of  the  total  area,  w^hich  is  nearly  double 
that  of  Great  Britain,  is  covered  by  forests  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  oak,  ash, 
etc.  This  preponderance  of  wood  renders  Sweden  a  country  liable  to 
conflagrations  w^hich,  though  not  very  frequent,  at  times  have  assumed 
serious  proportions.  The  series  of  conflagrations  in  Sundsvall  and  other 
towns,  some  years  ago,  will  yet  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  insurance 
men,  who  can  w^ell  recall  the  disastrous  influence  which  these  almost 
simultaneous  conflagrations  had  upon  insurance  results. 

This  danger  is,  however,  not  so  great  in  Sweden  as  it  would  be  in  some 
other  countries,  as  the  character  of  the  nation  must  betaken  into  considera- 
tion, and  this,  added  to  industry  and  enterprise,  together  with  such 
precautionary  measures  as  are  possible,  the  existence  of  a  fairly  good  fire 
extinguishing  service,  makes  for  favorable  comparison  with  other  countries 
where  timber  risks  are  in  the  majority. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  construction,  the  insurance  field  presents 
good  features.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  besides  w^hich  the  industries 
are  varied  and  considerable,  sugar,  cotton,  breweries,  manufacturers  of 
tobacco,  paper,  cloth,  furniture,  matches,  leather,  papier  mache,  bricks 
glass,  chemicals,  and  woolens,  etc.  The  fisheries  also  are  important,  and 
these  again  have  their  dependent  risks.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
insurable  property  of  good  quality,  and  the  native  companies,  by  dint  of 
care  and  discrimination,  have  on  the  whole  been  successful  in  their  under- 
writing operations. 

There  are  two  classes  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  Sweden,  the 
*'  Joint  Stock,"  and  the  ''Mutual,"  the  latter  being  apparently  the  first  to 
originate.     Insurance  companies  must  be  duly  registered  and  the  capital  is 
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fixed  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  intended  to  be 
carried  on.  No  license  fee  is  required,  but  there  are  certain  taxes  payable 
to  the  state  or  to  the  municipality.  There  are  no  stamp  duties,  except  on 
shares  when  a  company  is  organized  or  its  capital  is  increased.  The  fire 
companies  are  under  state  supervision  by  the  * 'Insurance  Inspection 
Bureau' '  (Forsakrings  Inspektionenj  and  the  law  governing  insurance 
practice  generally  (Lagen  em  Foesakringrorelse)  is  dated  23rd  July,  1903. 
State  fire  insurance  is  not  known  in  Sweden,  there  being  but  one  state 
insurance  institution  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  for  accidents  only. 

•  The  system  of  ''Recours"  insurance  is  not  used,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  legal  necessity,  but  chomage,  or  insurance  of  loss  of  profits, 
has  gained  a  footing  and  is  now  accepted  by  most  native  companies. 

When  effecting  insurances,  the  proposer  is  at  liberty  to  fix  any  sum  he 
chooses  on  his  property,  the  actual  value  being  only  required  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  event  of  loss.  Long  term  policies  are  common,  and  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  payable  in  advance  for  the  full  term.  The  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  be  determined  are  usually  detailed  in  the  printed 
policy  conditions.  Ordinary  annual  policies  are  renewable  as  in  England. 
The  condition  of  average  (coinsurance)  is  used  in  all  policies  and  reinsur- 
ance routine  presents  no  distinctive  features  from  that  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  equipments  is  becoming  common 
in  Sweden. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  twelve  of  the  countries  comprised  in  the 
continent  of  Europe;  the  few  remaining  ones,  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
touch  upon,  but  the  omission  is  of  no  great  importance,  as  these,  though 
individually  interesting,  have  no  particularly  distinctive  features.  Neither 
has  there  been  time  to  attempt  more  than  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  continental  field. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make  a  survey  of  any  given  area, 
however  cursory  that  survey  may  be,  without  finding  food  for  thought  and 
reflection.  The  experience  of  the  past  shows  the  slow  but  steady  develop- 
ment of  insurance  following  on  the  gro\\i:h  of  knowledge  and  civilization ; 
the  risk  of  ten  years  ago  is  often  not  the  same  risk  as  the  risk  of  today ;  and 
the  future  must  assuredly  see  the  attainment  of  a  more  perfect  realization 
and  adjustment  of  the  whole  system  and  idea.     (Applause.) 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  very  inter- 
esting paper  sent  us  by  Mr.  GoUmick,  of  the  Alliance  Assurance 
Company  of  London.     I  think  we  not  only  owe  Mr.  Medcraft  a 
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vote  of  thanks  for  reading  it,  but,  in  view  of  the  valuable  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  I  think  this  Association  should  tender 
Mr.  GoUmick  a  vote  of  thanks.  One  of  the  things  shown  by  the 
paper  is  an  extremely  low  loss  ratio  in  Europe.  I  made  a  note  or 
two  of  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  GoUmick  in  his  paper. 
For  instance,  he  tells  us-  that  in  Holland  policies  are  written  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  or  rather  issued  for  five  and  renewed  for  five 
years. 

He  also  says  that  in  Spain  they  are  written  for  ten  years,  and 
upon  expiration,  renewed  for  ten  years  more.  If  we  pause  a 
minute  and  think  what  that  would  mean  to  us  out  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  frame  buildings  predominate,  it  becomes  a 
very  interesting  fact,  for  in  such  a  period  of  years,  unless  the 
building  was  very  materially  improved  and  maintained,  its  integ- 
rity would  almost  be  lost. 

A  similar  custom  for  the  renewing  of  fire  insurance  policies 
existed  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  was  in  vogue  in 
the  City  of  New  Westminster  up  to  the  time  of  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  that  place  some  ten  years  ago.  During  the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  resulting  from  this  fire,  policies  were 
presented  which  had  been  in  force  over  thirty  years.  These 
policies  had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  renewal  receipts, 
and  no  correction  had  been  made  in  the  written  portion  of  the 
policies  despite  the  fact  that  many  had  been  made  in  the  subject 
insured.  In  fact,  the  hazard  in  a  number  of  instances  entirely 
changed.  Naturally  this  caused  considerable  trouble  and  a  conse- 
quent delay  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

I  must  confess  surprise  that,  despite  the  continuance  of  this 
custom  of  renewing  fire  insurance  policies  in  Holland  and  Spain, 
the  loss  ratio  is  so  very  low.  It  is  a  practice  that  would  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  companies  operating  in  the  rapidly  growing  towns 
and  (or)  cities  on  this  Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  a  re-reading  of  the  paper 
which  has   just  been  presented,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Med- 
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craft  if  it  will   be  possible  for  us  to  have  a  copy  of  it  at  some 
future  time. 

Mr.  Medcraft — ''I  do  not  know  why  you  should  not 
have  a  copy  of  it  if  you  desire.  Mr.  Gollmick  is  a  member  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company  of  London,  and 
is  a  student  of  the  fire  insurance  business.  Therefore,  the  paper 
may  well  be  regarded  as  of  interest  and  value  to  us  all  out  here." 

The  President — I  may  state  further  that  there  are  also  some 
excellent  suggestions  in  Mr.  GoUmick's  paper,  particularly 
wherein  he  refers  to  buildings  and  insurance  conditions  in  France. 
There  the  construction  of  buildings  and  their  equipment  is  done 
on  a  very  thorough  basis.  I  know  this  to  be  the  rule,  and  Mr. 
GoUmick's  statements  recall  to  my  mind  a  case  that  came  under 
my  personal  observation  a  few  years  ago  when  on  a  visit  to  that 
country.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  building  that  was  in  the  course 
of  construction,  and  I  noticed  workmen  installing  the  electric 
system.  So  far  as  any  ordinary  person  could  judge  the  insulation 
seemed  good.  I  visited  the  building  regularly  for  a  few  days,  and 
on  one  of  them  an  inspector  came  along  and  engaged  the  foreman 
as  I  should  judge,  in  conversation  regarding  the  insulation  of  the 
wires.  The  inspector,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  claimed  the  work 
was  not  up  to  standard,  nor  in  full  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations. The  contractor  argued  to  the  contrary  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  orders  given  by  the  inspector.  The  result  was 
that  the  inspector  put  men  to  work  and  ripped  out  much  of  the 
defective  wiring.  I  simply  refer  to  this  incident  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  thoroughly  they  do  things  not  only  in  France  but  in 
other  cities  in  Europe.  There  are  other  points  touched  on  in 
Mr.  Gollmick 's  paper  that  I  also  consider  of  great  value  to  us.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  I  believe  it  is  only  proper  that  this  Asso- 
ciation should  tender  Mr.  Gollmick  a  vote  of  thanks  for  permit- 
ting us  to  have  a  copy  of  his  excellent  paper,  and  I  will  entertain 
a  motion  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.  Gunn — I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate through  Mr.  Medcraft,  with  Mr.  GoUmick,  and  convey 
to  him  the  thanks  of  this  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  next  paper,  on  our  program,  gentlemen, 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Will  Stephens  of  Los  Angeles,  upon  the  subject 
'  *  The  Relation  of  Local  Boards  and  State  Associations  to  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific."  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Stephens  to  kindly  come  forward  and  read  the  paper  to  you. 

Mr.  Stephens — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  this  being  my 
maiden  paper,  I  am  going  to  apologize  for  it.  I  will  just  say  that 
I  boiled  it  down  a  little  before  I  put  it  in  final  shape. 

The  Relationship   of   Local   Boards    and   State    Associations   to  the 

Board  of  Fire  Under\vr iters  of  the  Pacific. 

Will  Stephens, 

Agent  Palatine  Ins.  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Organizations  spring  from  a  natural  desire  of  man  to  protect  himself, 
and  in  this  he  is  but  following  the  lower  organisms  in  nature's  vast  field. 
We  learn  from  close  study  that  organization  exists  in  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  these  classifications,  however,  being  guided  by 
natural  law  or  instinct,  and  a  non-compliance  with  their  laws  is  met  with 
more  severe  punishment  than  man  would  dare  mete  out  to  his  fellow, 
frequently  being  the  death  penalty  in  the  feathered,  fish,  and  animal 
realms. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decades  that  the  business  world  has 
awakened  to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  combining,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  effort  and  expense.  This  is 
largely  true  of  the  fire  insurance  business,  as  it  embraces,  perhaps,  the 
largest  field  of  importance  in  the  commercial  world,  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  have  the  most  complete  organizations,  yet  I  believe  w^e  are  far 
behind  many  other  channels  of  activity — professional  or  commercial. 

Were  there  no  organization  in  the  insurance  world  today,  the  business 
would  be  in  a  chaotic  condition.  I  think  this  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  vocation  and  its 
environments.     Where  there  has  not  been  a  local  board  controlling  the 
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insurance  interests  in  any  large  community,  what  do  we  find  ?  Gross  mis- 
representation, rebating,  and  all  other  kinds  of  underhanded  methods  to 
obtain  business,  at  almost  any  cost,  which  frequently  has  proven  destructive 
to  the  local  agent,  and  in  many  instances  entailed  losses  upon  the  manag- 
ers or  the  companies. 

Organization,  which  should  mean  co-operation,  tends  to  harmonize 
conditions,  and  were  it  possible  to  have  complete  co-operation,  we  should 
have  such  an  entirely  different  situation  that  the  insurance  game  would  lose 
its  most  unpleasant  features,  and  the  business  would  reach  such  a  high 
standard  of  perfection,  that  agents  would  take  as  much  pride  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  as  artists  do  in  their  pictures ;  there  would  be  but  little  con- 
troversy and  few  contests  in  the  courts ;  the  public  mind  w^ould  be  clarified 
and  not  poisoned  as  it  largely  is  at  present,  and  the  business  would  be 
respected  instead  of  maligned. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  organization  is  an  inherent  wish,  and  if  so, 
then  it  certainly  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to  curb  our  natural  selfish- 
ness, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  decidedly  essential 
that  all  interests  be  given  consideration  in  any  plans  or  rules  laid  down  for 
our  guidance.  We  must  not  endeavor  to  merely  achieve  a  purpose  which 
will  contribute  to  our  own  desires  without  protecting  the  rights  of  others,  or 
we  shall  defeat  the  very  aim  we  wish  to  attain. 

I  believe  we  are  suffering  today  from  too  little  uniformity  in  the  busi- 
ness. We  have  not  reached  the  height  of  perfection  obtained  in  some  other 
lines.  The  public  regard  for  our  business  is  not  one  of  respect,  but  rather 
of  criticism,  and  in  a  measure  justly  also,  although  in  most  instances  it 
comes  from  ignorance,  and  w^hose  fault  is  it  ?  Yours  and  mine,  because 
we  have  not  held  our  calling  on  the  high  pinnacle  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  perhaps  because  there  has  been  too  little  publicity.  There  are  too 
many  of  us  tearing  dowm  instead  of  building  up ;  knocking  the  other  fellow 
or  the  other  company.  We  do  not  need  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
other  fellow^ — water  will  find  its  own  level.  ^'Any  dam  fool  can  be  a 
knocker, '^  but  it  takes  a  man  of  character  to  say  a  good  word  for  his  com- 
petitor. 

Let  us  crowd  out  the  leeches,  the  shyster  lawyers,  the  quack  doctors, 
the  curb-stone  brokers,  and  the  mere  premium  chasers  of  the  business, 
whether  they  be  agents  or  managers,  and  there  will  remain  an  element  of 
wholesomeness,  in  whose  atmosphere  it  will  be  both  a  pleasure  and  an 
inspiration  to  work. 

Principle  is  right,  lack  of  principle  is  wrong,  and  after  all,  monetary 
consideration  is  not  the  final  desire  of  the  human  heart,  but  happiness  and 
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gratification  at  having  done  right,   and  achieving  success,  no  matter  from 
what  point  you  view  it. 

Loyalty,  honor  and  integrity  are  not  to  be  bought  at  pubhc  auction, 
and  these  are  the  elements  upon  which  w^e  must  build  if  we  are  going  to 
have  successful  organizations.  We  must  have  loyalty  of  an  agent  to  his 
manager,  of  a  manager  to  his  agent,  and  of  both  to  the  interests  of  the 
business  as  a  whole.  An  individual  may  debauch  his  calling,  yet  it  is  he 
who  in  the  end  pays  the  penalty  and  not  the  principle,  that  suffers. 

In  the  relationship  w^hich  the  local  boards  hold  to  the  Board  of  the 
Pacific,  we  must  meet  on  common  ground,  we  must  get  closer  together 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past,  and  learn  to  respect  each  others  rights, 
even  to  the  point  of  ''  give  and  take."  How  are  we  going  to  achieve  this? 
I  believe  it  should  start  at  the  fountain  head,  at  least  it  would  simplify 
matters  very  much.  If  there  could  be  a  federation  of  interests,  and  a 
committee  from  the  local  boards  in  this  jurisdiction  could  meet  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  the  Pacific  annually,  or  oftener  if 
considered  advisable,  we  might  arrive  at  a  goal  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  country  at  large  is  in  the  throes  of  insurance  revolution,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  valuable  a  good  organization  would  be  to  us 
all,  and  what  a  saving  could  be  accomplished  through  this  means.  The 
companies  are  looking  for  a  return  on  their  investment,  and  must  rely  upon 
the  agents  for  that  result,  as  they  are  the  ones  to  transact  the  business 
with  the  public,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  business  should  be  represented 
intelligently  by  these  men  who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  building 
up  the  premium  income.  It  is  not  edifying  to  hear  an  agent  say  "  to  hell 
with  the  company,"  or  a  manager  to  say,  ''to  hell  with  the  agent." 
These  are  not  the  men  to  build  up,  but  rather  tend  to  tear  dow^n.  If 
either  interest  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  this 
feeling  it  should  in  some  way  be  ehminated,  in  order  to  be  just  to  each 
other  and  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  managers  seem  to  be  afraid  that  our  State  Associations 
may  get  too  much  strength.  I  think  they  do  a  great  injustice  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  agents.  There  is  a  desire  to  be  fair  minded  in  the  major- 
ity of  men,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  majority  in  an  issue 
of  all  interests,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  these  associations  should  be  the 
very  bulwark  of  strength,  which  the  companies,  as  well  as  the  agents, 
desire,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  manager  in  the  Board  of 
the  Pacific  will  foster  them,  and  insist  that  his  agent  join  his  State  Associa- 
tion in  order  to  hold  a  commission  for  his  company.  Then  place  the  agents 
on  equal  ground  with  other  sections  of  the  country,  all  things  considered, 
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and  you  will  find  that  every  interest  is  better  safeguarded  than  they  have 
ever  been.  There  sliould  be  some  extreme  penalty  for  either  a  manager  or 
agent  who  breaks  faith  with  his  organization. 

Our  interests  are  interdependent,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Board  of  the  Pacific  co-ordinate  with  the  State  Associations  to  the  end  that 
any  unwise  legislation  be  defeated,  in  the  various  states  in  this  field,  and 
any  general  dissatisfaction  be  eliminated.  The  local  agents  are  legion,  and 
in  this  particular,  as  a  concrete  formation  would  have  tremendous  powers, 
which  I  believe  it  is  wise  to  foster.  As  you  will  find  more  men  who  desire 
to  be  fair  than  otherwise,  even  in  the  insurance  business,  I  believe  no 
interest  need  fear  that  any  unjust  position  w  ould  be  upheld. 

I  wish  to  touch  on  one  point  before  closing,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
rate  w^ars.  In  this  age  of  enlightenment  they  should  not  be  necessary,  and 
the  end  never  justifies  the  means.  They  certainly  are  discriminatory,  and 
if  followed  generally  would  spell  ruin  to  all.  If  the  Board  of  the  Pacific 
decide  to  open  up  in  some  territory,  the  managers  cannot  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  their  representatives,  as  the  entire  fabric  which  is  built  up  by  the 
earnest  efi'orts  of  the  local  agent  after  years  of  toil,  is  absolutely  destroyed 
in  a  few  months  time,  w^hile  the  loss  is  almost  imperceptible  to  the  man- 
ager or  company. 

My  remarks  have  been  largely  along  ethical  lines,  but  I  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  all  in  the  business  for  profit,  and  contend  that 
business  conducted  along  the  highest  lines  of  ethics  is  the  most  profitable 
for  all  concerned,  and  would  forestall  adverse  criticism  and  hostile  legis- 
lation. 

I  wish  to  thank  your  President,  Mr.  Tiedemann,  for  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  old  acquaintanceships,  and  making  new  ones,  and  trust  I  have 
not  been  tiresome. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Stephens  is  one 
that  will  commend  itself  to  you,  I  am  sure,  and  one,  the  subject  of 
which  should  invite  free  discussion.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen 
to  any  discussion  by  those  present. 

Hearing  none,  we  will  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  next 
paper.  There  are  twb  papers  remaining  upon  the  program  for  thi.- 
afternoon,  and  both  of  them  very  good  ones,  indeed.  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to   conclude  the   reading  of  both,  for  tomorrow  we 
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have  a  very  full  program,  papers  of  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
containing  much  of  value. 

To  continue  our  program,  I  will  now  call  for  the  paper, 
**  Common  Electrical  Hazards,"  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Cheney,  of  Seattle. 
Mr.  Cheney  is  the  electrical  engineer  for  the  Washington  Survey- 
ing and  Rating  Bureau,  of  Seattle.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  able 
to  be  here,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Bates,  who  had  consented  to  read  it, 
having  been  taken  ill,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  read  the 
paper,  and  1  now  call  upon  him  to  do  so. 

Common  Electrical  Hazards. 

M.  E.  Cheney, 

Electrical  Engineer  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau,  Seattle. 

Of  our  annual  fire  loss  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  is  contributed  by  fires  of  electrical 
origin.  While  this  estimate  is  bounded  by  rather  wide  limits  these  are 
probably  as  confining  as  the  data  available  will  permit,  numerous  fires  of 
doubtful  origin  being  attributed  to  electricity  and  vice  versa,  such  fires 
usually  destroying  all  evidence  of  their  origin. 

It  is  further  believed  that  this  estimate  is  quite  conservative  but  the 
loss  surely  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  giving  of  greater  consideration  to 
electrical  installations  in  the  various  risks.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  some  of  the  commonest  defects  of  ordinary  electrical  installations 
that  any  one  interested,  though  unversed  in  electrical  inspection,  may 
obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  degree  of  hazard  of  these  and  to  call  attention  to 
several  matters  electrical  which  it  is  believed  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  of 
considerable  moment  in  reducing  the  fire  hazard. 

Of  utmost  importance  and  perhaps  the  first  point  to  consider  is  the 
general  character  of  the  wiring.  Unfortunately  inspection  of  completed 
installations  of  other  than  exposed  wiring  is  well  nigh  impossible.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  a  great  deal  of  work  may,  however,  be  had 
from  the  neatness  of  that  visible. 

In  considering  open  wiring  the  following  defects  are  common:  Wires 
being  subjected  to  mechanical  injury  are  pulled  off  their  supports  and 
come  in  contact  with  inflammable  or  conducting  surfaces  or  with  wires  of 
opposite  polarity  or  of  other  systems  having  insufficient  insulation  to  with- 
stand the  strain  imposed  on  them.  Under  the  action  of  the  continuous 
abrasion  due  to  swinging  or  movement  of  the  wire  the  insulation  wears 
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through  and  the  resultmg  arc  sets  fire  to  the  adjacent  inflammable  material. 
This  often  is  the  covering  of  the  wire  and  it  may  carry  the  flame  some 
little  distance.  Wherever  wires  are  not  sufiiciently  insulated,  and  this 
refers  not  only  to  the  covering  of  the  w^ire  but  to  its  supports,  there  is 
located  a  breeding  place  for  electrical  trouble  which  will  sooner  or  later 
start  a  fire. 

Open  wiring  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  extensions  that  the  over- 
loading of  circuits  is  a  common  source  of  trouble,  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  to  carry  the  load  the  circuits  must  be  fused  heavier  than  is 
in  keeping  with  proper  protection,  rendering  a  short  or  ground  except- 
ionally dangerous  because  of  its  severity. 

The  matter  of  joints  is  also  of  importance.  The  pulling  apart  of  wires 
at  a  poor  joint  may  result  in  an  arc  sufiicient  to  ignite  adjacent  combustible 
material.  Corrosion  of  the  wires  in  an  unsoldered  joint  may  so  increase 
the  resistance  that  under  a  nominal  current  enough  heat  may  be  developed 
to  ignite  the  insulation,  while  in  loose  joints  serious  trouble  may  result 
from  arcing.  The  following  typical  fires  wdll  no  doubt  be  of  interest  in 
bringing  out  the  results  of  the  above  defects : 

A  lighting  circuit  grounded  on  a  gas  pipe.  The  pipe  w^as  punctured 
and  the  escaping  gas  w^hich  was  ignited  set  fire  to  the  building,  causing  a 
loss  reported  as  $18,000. 

Wires  supplying  low  potential  arc  light  in  blacksmith  and  machine 
shop,  were  protected  by  cut-out  in  w^hich  w^ere  fuses  of  50  ampere  capacity, 
several  times  larger  than  necessary.  A  portion  of  the  circuit  wiring 
extended  into  a  location  where  wires  w^ere  subject  to  mechanical  injury 
and  a  short  circuit  at  this  point  finally  occurred.  Heavy  arcing  set  fire  to 
insulation  on  the  wires  and  to  surrounding  w^oodw^ork.     Loss  $15,000. 

Wires  were  not  provided  with  bushings  wiiere  they  passed  through  a 
wooden  partition.  An  arc  formed  w^here  the  insulation  wore  off"  and  set 
fire  to  the  building,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000. 

But  very  little  can  be  said  regarding  concealed  and  conduit  wiring  from 
the  standpoint  of  inspection  of  old  work.  Concealed  wiring  has  but  one 
advantage  over  open  wiring,  i.  e.,  its  freedom  from  mechanical  injury  after 
installation,  it  being  subject  also  to  the  difiiculties  arising  from  poor 
support  and  from  moisture.  The  fact  that  no  idea  can  be  readily  obtained 
of  the  condition  of  concealed  w  iring  makes  any  trouble  that  may  develop 
of  considerable  moment. 

In  conduit  installations  w^e  find  a  pleasing  freedom  from  most  of  these 
difiiculties.  Chief  of  the  existing,  aside  from  those  due  to  improper  choice 
of  materials  for  special  installations,  are  grounds  and  shorts  arising  from 
abrasion  of  the  insulation  from  improper  protection  of  the  wires  wiiere  they 
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leave  the  conduit.  Wherever  bushings  or  other  approved  terminals  are 
omitted  such  trouble  may  occur.  But  little  less  important  is  the  proper 
grounding  and  bondhig  of  the  conduit  system,  that  should  a  ground  or 
leakage  occur  no  arc  could  be  established  between  sections  of  the  system  or 
ground  nor  could  electrolysis  by  breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  conduit 
pave  the  way  for  more  serious  trouble.  The  following  instances  give  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  common  dangers  of  poor  conduit  installations : 

Wires  feeding  window^  lights  in  a  large  department  store  were  run  in 
iron  conduit.  No  bushing  w^as  provided  on  the  end  of  conduit  and  the 
sharp  edge  in  time  cut  into  the  insulation  of  the  wires  as  they  were  moved 
a  little  each  time  the  windows  were  washed  and  formed  a  ground.  Large 
loss. 

Conduit  passed  through  damp  floor,  near  water  pipe,  into  basement  of 
a  meat  market.  The  circuit  became  grounded  in  conduit,  the  current 
following  to  the  damp  floor,  where  it  passed  through  the  w^ood  to  water 
pipe.  Electrolytic  action  set  in,  eating  large  hole  in  the  conduit,  but 
trouble  was  discovered  before  fire  started. 

SAFETY  DEVICES. 

Of  no  little  importance  is  the  matter  of  safety  devices.  Fuses  are  the 
safety  valves  of  the  system  and  like  the  ' '  good  Indian ' '  the  only  good  fuse 
is  a  blow^n  fuse.  It  was  installed  to  protect  the  system  and  gives  such 
protection  by  blowing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  few  people  realize  this 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  replacing  a  blown  fuse  jump  the  terminals  with 
pieces  of  copper  wire  or  install  fuses  several  times  too  heavy.  A  common 
practice  is  to  bridge  blown  enclosed  fuses  with  pieces  of  heavy  fuse  wire  or 
wire  solder  and  to  replace  blown  fuses  of  the  Edison  screw  plug  variety  by 
inserting  a  five  cent  piece  or  penny  into  the  block  and  screwing  the  plug 
down  on  this.  With  such  protection,  or  rather  lack  of  it,  a  short  or  ground 
will  develop  a  serious  arc  with  consequences  similar  to  what  might  be 
expected  if  a  monkey  wrench  were  hung  on  the  safety  valve,  to  which  the 
following  instances  will  testify: 

No.  8  copper  wire  was  used  as  a  fuse  in  main  feed  wires,  which,  wdien 
grounded  on  pipe,  allowed  excessive  current  to  pass;  the  resulting  fire 
occurred  daring  the  afternoon  and  was  promptly  discovered,  limiting  the 
loss  to  $200. 

Fire  originated  from  a  short  circuit  above  a  metal  ceiling  and  spread 
through  the  open  partition  into  the  attic  above.  The  original  electric 
installation  in  this  building  was  good,  but  trouble  was  caused  by  over- 
loading the  circuits.  The  sixteen  candle  power  lamps  for  wiiich  the 
circuits  were  planned  were  replaced  by  one  hundred  and  forty  candle  power 
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lights.  The  branch  circuits  were  fused  to  thirty  amperes  instead  of  six  and 
the  service  cut-out  was  fused  with  strips  of  lead  wire,  Xo.  3  B.  and  S.,  gauge 
which  would  carry  an  enormous  current  before  rupturing.  This  lack  of 
fuse  protection  caused  a  loss  of  $8,000. 

COMMERCIAL  MOTORS. 

In  this  connection  might  be  mentioned  the  hazard  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  small  commercial  motors  on  the  lighting  circuits.  The  fact  that 
these  under  adverse  conditions  drew  current  far  in  excess  of  their  rating 
makes  the  proper  fusing  of  the  lighting  circuit  next  to  impossible,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  dangers  of  over-fused  circuits.  The  fan  motor  is  perhaps  an 
exception  to  this  rule  as  the  load  on  these  is  fairly  constant. 

The  blowing  of  a  fuse  of  any  but  the  best  enclosed  types  is  always 
attended  with  danger,  and  even  these  under  adverse  circumstances  occa- 
sionally fail  to  properly  open  the  arc.  All  open  link  fuses  are  a  prolific 
source  of  danger,  many  fires  being  started  by  the  hot  metal  emitted  from 
these  falling  on  combustible  material.  The  bridging  of  any  fuse  with  metal 
virtually  creates  of  it  an  open  link  fuse  and,  furthermore,  gives  rise  to  difii- 
culties  resulting  from  the  poor  contact  such  bridges  usually  make  with  the 
fuse  block  terminals.  All  fuses  not  enclosed  in  approved  cabinets  having 
tightly  fitting  doors  are  hazardous ;  particularly  is  this  true  when  located 
near  combustible  material.  The  ordinary  wooden  box  with  the  loose  door, 
flat  bottom  and  partially  lined  with  asbestos  paper  does  not  constitute  an 
approved  cabinet  as  these  make  an  admirable  place  for  the  storage  of 
rubbish  or  the  collection  of  inflammable  dust,  which,  coupled  with  the  warp- 
ing and  opening  of  seams  and  loss  of  doors,  makes  such  an  afiair  but  little 
better  and  often  even  worse  than  no  cabinet.  The  fire  records  are  full  of 
instances  of  fires  which  could  undoubtedly  have  been  prevented  had  the 
cut-outs  been  enclosed  in  suitable  cabinets.     Following  are  several: 

A  motor  operated  on  a  500  volt  circuit  was  installed  in  a  room  used  as 
a  pattern  shop  and  for  the  storage  of  patterns.  Upon  the  blowing  of  a  fuse 
in  the  cut-out  used  to  protect  the  motor,  hot  particles  of  metal  were  thrown 
into  surrounding  inflammable  material,  causing  a  fire  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  14,816. 

Open  fuse  cut-out  used  on  motor  circuit  blew  and  the  fuse  metal  ignited 
inflammable  material.     Loss  on  contents  and  building,  $15,000. 

A  fire  took  place  in  a  dwelling  where  plug  fuses  were  placed  in  the  attic 
and  w^ere  not  enclosed  in  cabinet.  A  short  circuit  occurred  in  the  fixtures, 
which  blew^  the  fuses  and  set  fire  to  some  wearing  apparel  which  hung  in 
immediate  vicinity,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  S2,000  to  building  and 
contents. 
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HEATING   DEVICES. 

All  electrical  heating  devices  are  from  the  nature  of  their  use  more  or 
less  hazardous.  Typical  of  the  group  is  the  sad-iron.  The  principal  hazard 
lies  in  its  misuse  or  neglect,  the  majority  of  tires  occurring  from  the  leaving 
of  the  iron  in  circuit  after  the  work  is  finished.  The  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  aside  from  perhaps  the  employment  of  a  switch  necessitating  the 
gripping  of  the  handle  to  close  the  circuit,  is  to  so  wire  the  iron  outlet  that 
whenever  current  is  on  the  iron  a  small  lamp  will  burn  indicating  that  the 
iron  is  in  operation.  This,  however,  is  not  infallible,  for  should  the  lamp 
become  unscrewed  from  its  socket  or  burned  out  no  indication  would  be 
given.  When,  as  is  quite  universal,  the  cord  is  equipped  with  a  common 
Edison  plug  and  may  be  attached  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket,  the  hazard 
is  greatly  augmented,  due  not  only  to  the  impossibility  of  employing 
any  indicating  devices,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  heavy  load  is  thrown  on  an 
already  loaded  circuit  requiring  overf using  of  the  same  and  thus  adding  to 
the  hazard  of  the  iron  the  dangers  resulting  from  such  overfusing.  Further- 
more the  common  key  socket  is  designed  for  but  250  watts  and  under  the 
severe  strain  of  breaking  the  iron  circuit,  soon  becomes  defective  and 
through  failure  to  break  the  arc  may  be  destroyed.  A  good  metal  stand  on 
which  to  set  the  iron  when  hot,  while  not  eliminating  its  hazard,  will  aid  in 
reducing  it,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the  stand 
will  be  used  or  that  an  iron  with  current  on  may  with  safety  be  left  on  it 
for  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  at  present  no  available  means  to  prevent  such  as  the  following: 

Current  was  left  on  an  electric  pressing  iron  in  a  tailoring  establishment 
after  closing  hours.  The  iron  became  over-heated,  ignited  a  table  and  fire 
communicated  to  stock  and  building.  Loss  estimated  at  $5,000.  Water 
thrown  at  this  fire  ran  to  basement  and  later  caused  short  circuit  on  motor 
mains,  which  started  second  fire,  resulting  in  loss  to  stock  and  building 
estimated  at  |250,000. 

Tailoring  flat  iron  was  left  turned  on  all  night  in  a  six-story  department 
store.  Iron  was  resting  on  an  all-iron  stand.  Indicating  switch  and  lamp 
were  installed.  The  heat  from  the  iron  communicated  to  the  stand,  which 
in  time  became  so  hot  as  to  ignite  dry  goods  on  table  on  which  the  iron 
stood.  Fire  also  traveled  along  circuit  wires.  Automatic  sprinkler  system 
operated  and  put  out  fire,  limiting  loss  to  $2,000. 

A  fire  was  started  in  a  large  dry  goods  house  by  leaving  an  electric 
iron  with  current  on  over  night  in  sewing  room.     Loss  $6,000, 
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INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 


Closely  following  defective  wiring  in  the  list  of  relative  hazards  comes 
the  misuse  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  The  common  practice  of  furnishing 
lamps  with  exceptionally  long  cords  that  they  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  is  to  be  condemned,  for  should  the  lamp  be  laid  on  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  inflammable  material,  fires  may  result.  Enough  heat  is  developed 
by  the  incandescent  lamp  to  carbonize  wood,  cloth  or  paper,  which  would 
burst  into  flame  at  any  minute  when  in  this  condition.  Where  materials 
of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  such  as  nitro-cellulose  compounds, 
cotton  lint,  etc.,  are  stored  or  handled,  the  bare  incandescent  lamp  is 
particularly  hazardous.  Protecting  the  lamp  with  a  suitable  guard  in  such 
instances  reduces  the  hazard  to  a  minimum.  Often  the  breaking  of  an 
incandescent  lamp  in  the  vicinity  of  combustible  vapors  will  ignite  them. 
Where  such  vapors  exist  portable  lamps  should  not  be  permitted  and  such 
stationary  lamps  as  are  employed  should  be  enclosed  in  vapor-proof  globes. 
In  show  windows  particularly  should  care  be  taken  that  the  lamps  are  so 
located  that  in  trimming  the  window  no  combustible  material  may  come  in 
contact  with  them.  The  use  of  paper  shades  is  also  a  common  source  of 
danger.  Whenever  an  extension  lamp  is  found  not  protected  by  an 
approved  guard  one  may  feel  assured  that  it  stands  a  good  chance  of 
appearing  in  company  with  the  following : 

During  a  thunder  storm,  lightning  temporarily  disabled  the  service 
wires  furnishing  current  to  a  supply  store.  One  of  the  employees  of  the 
store  going  to  the  second  floor  to  show  some  merchandise,  turned  on  the 
key  of  a  lamp  on  an  extension  cord,  and  as  it  did  not  work,  he  dropped  the 
lamp  on  top  of  some  clothing.  When  the  current  was  turned  on  a  fire  was 
started  in  the  stock,  causing  a  loss  to  building  and  contents  of  about 
$35,000. 

Heat  from  incandescent  lamps  in  show  window  set  fire  to  draperies  in 
contact  with  the  lamps.  The  building  was  entirely  destroyed  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $75,000. 

A  show  window  w^as  trimmed  to  represent  a  church  wedding  scene; 
paper  candles  with  miniature  lights  were  used  and  lamps  hung  with  flexible 
cords.  The  fire  is  reported  as  caused  either  by  short  circuit  of  the  flexible 
cord  or  ignition  of  the  inflammable  window  decorations  by  the  heat  from 
incandescent  lamps.  The  fire  spread  rapidly,  resulting  in  a  loss  estimated 
at  $8,000. 

A  fur  was  hung  from  a  nail  just  a  few  inches  above  an  incandescent 
lamp.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  in  a  short  time  became  sufiicient  to  set  fire  to 
the  fur,  but  immediate  discovery  prevented  more  than  a  nominal  loss. 
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COMMON  LAMP  CORD. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
common  lamp  cord.  Such  cord  is  designed  and  approved  for  pendants 
only  and  has  not  sufficient  insulation  to  withstand  the  hard  usage  with  which 
it  meets  in  being  employed  for  portable  purposes.  Risks  in  which  the  dang- 
ers arising  from  the  misuse  of  lamp  cord  are  not  present  are  rare  indeed. 
Cords  are  found  twisted  around  nails  and  pipes,  tied  back  with  wire  and 
string,  stapled  to  walls,  allowed  to  lay  across  floors  and  in  contact  with  damp 
surfaces,  are  allowed  to  hang  in  imminent  danger  from  moving  belts,  to 
enter  sockets  and  other  fittings  with  no  protective  bushings,  and  are  even 
used  for  line  purposes.  Considering  the  extensive  abuse  of  the  lamp  cord  it 
incites  no  wonder  to  find  fires  similar  to  the  following  to  be  so  common : 

A  pendant  lamp  cord  being  longer  than  necessary  was  hung  over  a  nail 
in  wall;  short  circuit  occurred  at  this  point  and  pieces  of  molten  metal 
dropped  into  a  stock  of  matches.  Cut-out  was  bridged  with  copper  wire. 
Loss  $12,700. 

A  pendant  lamp  cord  was  hanging  over  a  steam  pipe,  and  short  circuited 
at  this  point.  Pieces  fell  to  work  bench  below,  igniting  some  paper,  which 
in  turn  set  fire  to  woodwork. 

Long  pendant  cord  had  been  knotted  to  take  up  surplus  and  to  provide 
proper  adjustment  of  lamp  used  for  reading  purposes  over  a  bed.  The  con- 
stant abrasion  and  kinking  of  insulation  caused  by  this  arrangement  was 
finally  sufficient  to  result  in  short  circuit  in  fiexible  cord,  which  threw  mol- 
ten metal  and  burning  insulation  on  the  bed  beneath.  Large  loss  to  room 
and  contents. 

Short  circuit  of  flexible  cord  in  show  window  set  fire  to  decorations, 
occasioning  a  loss  of  $5,000. 

The  short  circuiting  of  a  flexible  cord  at  a  desk  bracket  due  to  abrasion 
of  the  insulation  set  fire  to  surrounding  material.     Loss  $879. 

MOVING  PICTURE  HAZARD. 

The  moving  picture  hazard  is  so  familiar  a  subject  as  to  require  but 
httle  discussion;  but  as  the  non-inflammable  film  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  greater  vigilance  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  every  precaution  be 
taken  to  reduce  this  hazard  to  a  minimum.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  inflammable  film  gives  a  better  picture  than  the  non-infiammable,  the 
the  latter  from  the  fire  hazard  standpoint  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  The 
large  number  of  fires  in  all  parts  of  the  country  immediately  following  the 
withdrawal  of  the  non-inflammable  film  will  testify  to  this  fact. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  life 
hazard  of  moving  picture  theater  installations.       Inspection  departments 
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have  been  subjected  to  considerable  unjust  criticism  for  an  apparent  disre- 
gard of  the  Hfe  hazard.  Departments  snflTering  such  criticism  are  losing 
the  benefit  of  a  very  forceful  argument  to  bring  about  conditions  which 
must  necessarily  also  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  In  equipping  the  projection 
and  ventilating  openings  of  the  picture  machine  booth  with  shutters  w^hich 
in  case  of  emergency  may  be  instantly  closed,  aside  from  limiting  any  fire 
to  the  narrow  confines  of  a  fire-proof  enclosure  and  preventing  smoke  and 
water  losses  to  the  theater  proper,  a  big  step  is  taken  tow^ard  keeping  the 
audience  in  blissful  ignorance  of  any  trouble  and  preventing  such  panics  as 
recently  occurred  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  when  the  lives  of  twenty-four  persons 
were  sacrificed  to  folly  and  cowardice.  To  compel  or  induce  the  installa- 
tion of  such  devices,  it  is  believed  that  a  schedule  of  net  charges  covering 
defects  in  such  risks  should  make  a  comparatively  heavy  assessment  for 
the  lack  of  proper  shutters  and  tripping  devices. 

While  the  hazard  of  the  electric  motor  is  much  less  than  that  of  other 
common  forms  of  power  there  are  nevertheless  instances  where  it  consti- 
tutes a  material  hazard.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  direct  current 
motor  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  combustible  fiyings  or  vapors  or  com- 
bustible material.  Improper  care  of  the  motor  whereby  sparking  at  the 
brushes  becomes  common  and  quite  severe  greatly  adds  to  the  hazard  of 
these  installations. 

COMMERCIAL  MOTORS. 

A  paper  dealing  wdth  the  electrical  hazard  would  be  incomplete  if  men- 
tion were  not  made  of  the  practice  of  operating  commercial  motors  from  the 
500  volt  troUey  system.  While  this  practice  is  condemned  alike  by  engineers 
of  both  power  companies  and  insurance  underwriters,  there  are  neverthe- 
less but  few  cities  able  to  support  a  street  railway  or  through  which  an 
interurban  line  runs  in  which  this  hazard  is  not  present.  Such  installations 
are  hazardous  because  of  the  following  characteristics  of  trolley  service : 

1st.  Ground  Return.  In  grounded  systems  but  one  accidental  con- 
nection may  cause  a  burn-out  of  fire.  Where  the  ground  is  made  in  the 
building  either  through  a  ground  plate  or  through  connection  to  water  or 
other  pipes  electrolysis  and  its  attendant  dangers  are  introduced.  The 
ground  connection  further  ofiers  a  convenient  path  for  lightning  dis- 
charges collected  by  the  trolley. 

2nd.  Voltage  Variation.  Due  to  the  sudden  and  heavy  loads  thrown 
on  a  troUey  system  by  the  continual  starting  and  stopping  of  cars  there  is  a 
variation  in  voltage  on  such  systems  of  often  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent 
above  and  below  a  normal  of  550  volts,  as  close  observation  of  the  changes 
in  brilliancy  of  the  lamps  in  the  cars  at  night  wiU  substantiate.     The  surges 
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of  current  following  such  variation  in  voltage  causes  serious  sparking  of  the 
brushes  often  followed  by  the  arcing  over  of  the  motor.  These  surges 
further  require  that  the  motor  be  fused  heavier  than  is  in  keeping  with 
proper  protection.  As  the  voltage  producing  such  surges  is  often  higher  than 
that  for  which  the  safety  devices  were  designed  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
device  will  not  properly  open  the  circuit. 

3rd.  The  enormous  energy  back  of  such  systems  makes  any  arc  or 
ground  that  may  occur  a  very  serious  affair. 

When  powder  from  the  trolley  system  is  furnished  over  a  metallic 
circuit,  that  is,  w-here  current  is  run  free  of  ground  to  and  from  the  power 
house,  the  hazard  of  trolley  service,  w^hile  considerably  reduced,  still  exists. 

Live  managers  of  power  companies,  aware  of  the  inconveniences  and 
hazards  of  servicing  commercial  motors  from  the  trolley  system,  are  as  a 
rule  anxious  to  discontinue  such  service,  substituting  for  it  direct  current 
at  a  lower  voltage  or  alternating  current,  and  are  awaiting  but  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  the  change.  They  cannot  or  will  not  afford  to  provide 
the  consumer  with  a  new  motor  but  will  do  their  share  to  provide  an 
approved  service  when  sufficient  demand  is  made  for  it.  If  insurance  com- 
panies ever  expect  to  rid  themselves  of  this  hazard  now^  is  the  time  to  start 
and  a  good  method  is  to  acquaint  the  insured  with  conditions  and  to  so 
instill  into  his  heart  the  fear  of  such  service,  strengthened  perhaps  by  the 
inference  of  an  increase  in  rate  if  the  hazard  is  not  removed,  that  he  will 
make  the  required  demand  for  approved  service.  This  method  has  met 
with  no  mean  success  in  two  of  our  cities. 

Following  are  several  typical  motor  fires : 

Sparking  of  brushes  on  a  500  volt  motor  in  a  grain  elevator  ignited  dust 
and  caused  an  explosion  and  fire.     Loss  $25,000. 

A  brush  holder  on  a  motor  became  loosened  and  shifted  through  a 
considerable  angle  causing  arcing,  w^hich  ignited  dirt  and  oil  that  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  about  the  motor. 

The  sparking  of  a  motor  coummutator  caused  by  improper  brush  posi- 
tion, set  fire  to  inflammable  gases  generated  in  building,  causing  a  loss  of 
$2,000. 

In  casting  around  for  remedies  for  some  of  the  undesirable  conditions  let 
us  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  matter  of  waring,  w^hich,  wiien  defective,  is 
the  most  prolific  source  of  electrical  fires. 

A  good  system  of  wiring  must  fulfill  the  following  requirements  : 
1— Safety. 

2 — Satisfactory  operation . 
3 — Convenience . 
4 — Neatness.    . 
5 — Economy. 
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That  system  which  satisfactorily  meets  each  of  these  requirements  :- 
the  ideal,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  to  reach  this  end  that  has  given  birth  to 
every  i  ule  in  the  code.  Evolution  has  left  us  t<^>day  with  three  principal 
systems  of  electrical  wiring,  namely :  The  open  cleat,  concealed  knob  and 
tube  and  conduit.  Tlie  application  of  the  above  tests  to  these  types  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  first  two  are  woefully  deficient  and  that  the  conduit 
system  closely  approaches  the  ideal. 

The  defects  common  to  open  wiring  have   been   quite  fully  discusse 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  and  while  it  is  true  that  these  do  not  exist  in  a  new 
approved  iustallation,  experience  proves  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  timf- 
and  of  a  short  time  at  that,  until  through  mechanical  injury  andextensioi 
by  incompetent  persons,  each  and  all  of  these  defects  occur. 

CONCEALED  WIRING. 

Concealed  wiring,  when  properly  done,  is  a  very  good  installation ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wire  man  is  not  the  last  j>erson  having 
access  to  the  wiring,  it  can  be  seen  how  seldom   good  installations  ar 
obtained.     The  lather  following  the  wireman  and  inspector,  in  his  huri 
piles  lath  into  the  wires,   tearing  them  off  their  supports,  places  backii.. 
strips  in  contact  with  them,  breaks  tubes  and  knobs  and  even  strips  tl. 
insulation  from  the  wires.     After  the  latherer   comes  the  plasterer,   an 
heaven  only  knows  the  true  condition  of  the  wiring  when  the  serxice  is  c 
in.     Owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  re-wiring  the  building  the  o' 
wiring  is  used  long  after  its  natural  depreciation  has  made  it  extreme! 
hazardous.     Furthermore,  this  system  does  not  readily  permit  of  expansioi 
and  the  use  of  higher  candle  power  lamps  and  de\'ices  soon  adds  to  tL. 
existing  hazards  that  of  the  overloaded   circuit.      These  hazards  are  all 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  trouble  Is  concealed  and  can  be  dis- 
covered only  after  it  reaches  serious  proportions. 

Contrast  with  the  above  an  approved  conduit  installation.  In  th; 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  injury  of  wires  from  external  sources,  and  ai. 
internal  trouble  that  may  eventually  develop  is  confined.  Cabinets  ai 
imperative,  being  a  part  of  the  system  and  being  of  metal,  are  permaneni 
In  fact,  the  conduit  installation  has  the  same  life  as  the  building.  When 
the  wires  in  the  tubes  become  for  any  reason  defective  or  are  no  longer 
sufficiently  heavy  to  properly  carry  an  increased  load,  they  may  be  witl 
drawn  and  new  and  larger  wires  substituted. 

This  necessarily  brief  resume  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  three  general  systems  will  undoubtedly  warrant  our  drawing  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1st — That  open  wiring  is  hazardous  because  of  its  susceptibility  to 
mechanical  injury. 

2nd — That  concealed  wiring  is  hazardous  because  of  its  concealment 
and  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  injury  diu-ing  concealment. 

3rd — That  conduit  wiring  closely  approaching  as  it  does  the  ideal,  is  the 
system  which  underwriters  should  endorse. 

4th — That  open  and  concealed  wiring  present  a  fire  hazard  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  conduit  installations. 

.5th — That  this  being  the  case,  some  inducements  should  be  made  to 
procure  more  conduit  installations. 

6th — That  no  better  inducements  could  be  made  than  recognition  of 
the  relative  hazards  of  the  three  installations  in  insurance  rates. 

7th — That  a  difference  of  two  cents  per  hundred  in  the  rate  (two  cents 
charge  in  open  and  concealed  wiring,  no  charge  for  conduit)  is  neither  an 
inducement  or  an  equitable  proportionate  rate. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  big  majority  of  property  owners  are 
slow  to  realize  that  in  case  of  fire  they  are  the  heaviest  sufferers  and  that 
the  loss  usually  cannot  be  computed  in  mere  dollars  and  cents.  The  same 
people  will,  however,  make  extensive  improvements  to  gain  a  lower  insur- 
ance rate.  In  other  words,  of  improvements  affecting  the  fire  hazard  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  are  made  with  the  direct  object  of  reducing  the  rate 
rather  than  the  fire  hazard.  An  equitable  credit  for  approved  conduit 
installations,  if  such  credit  can  possibly  l>e  given,  would  do  more  toward 
reducing  the  hazard  of  electrical  wiring  than  perhaps  any  other  one 
thing. 

HOTEL  ALARM  SYSTEM. 

There  is  on  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  Washington  a  law  requiring 
hotels,  rooming  houses,  etc.,  to  provide  a  local  alarm  system  to  arouse  the 
guests  in  case  of  fire.  This  device  consists  usually  of  an  electrical  gong 
placed  on  each  floor  or  section  and  arranged  to  ring  thru  the  agency  of  a 
series  of  conveniently  located  alarm  boxes,  usually  flat  metal  cylinders  with 
a  glass  front  across  which  in  bright  red  letters  is  printed,  ''In  case  of  fire 
break  glass. ' '  Chained  to  the  wall  is  a  small  iron  hammer,  the  use  of 
which  is  obvious. 

A  great  deal  of  mystery  surrounds  the  use  or  rather  object  of  these 
devices.  Of  a  large  number  of  persons  questioned  regarding  the  apparatus, 
among  whom  were  hotel  clerks,  manager,  and  even  owners,  surprisingly 
few  knew  of  its  limitations,  the  larger  majority  having  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  apparatus,  aeide  from  arousing  the  guests,  turned  in  an  alarm  also 
to  the  fire  department.     It  is  easily  seen  that  this  misconception  would  lead 
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to  considerable  delay  in  summoning  the  department  and  would  unquestion- 
ably result  in  an  increased  fire  loss. 

Could  not  arrangements  be  made  whereby  the  installation  of  an 
approved  auxiliary  system  communicating  with  the  municipal  fire  alarm 
system  at  the  same  time  sounding  a  local  gong  be  made  compulsory  and 
thus  relieve  us  of  the  inefiiciency  of  the  present  system  ? 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  operation  an  auxiliary  fire  alarm  system  communicating  an  alarm  to  the 
nearest  street  box  and  at  the  same  time  sounding  a  local  gong  by  mechani- 
cally closing  a  switch  on  a  local  circuit.  Insomuch  as  there  is  no  electrical 
connection  between  the  local  gong  and  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  there 
can  be  no  objections  raised  to  the  addition  of  the  gong  ringing  device. 
Other  auxiliary  systems  could  very  readily  have  a  similar  device  added  to 
their  boxes.  Another  advantage  of  such  a  combination  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  auxiliary  systems  must  be  properly  inspected  and  maintained,  and  this 
care  would  necessarily  be  extended  to  the  local  alarm  system.  The  lack  of 
proper  care  and  the  unreliability  of  the  great  majority  of  the  purely  local 
alarm  systems  as  commonly  installed  make  these  little  better  than  a  make- 
shift and  no  great  dependency  should  be  placed  on  their  proper  operation. 
The  following  incident  recently  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  serves  to 
substantiate  the  above. 

Fire  occurred  in  a  hotel  building  equipped  with  a  common  local  alarm. 
The  clerk,  discovering  smoke,  broke  the  glass  on  one  of  the  boxes  and  as 
the  gongs  sounded,  supposed  that  an  alarm  had  gone  also  to  the  fire 
department,  there  being  a  fire  station  less  than  two  blocks  away.  Thinking 
it  strange  that  the  department  did  not  arrive,  after  a  lapse  of  approximately 
five  minutes,  he  ran  across  the  street  and  turned  in  an  alarm  from  a  street 
box.  The  loss  to  building  and  contents  was  reported  as  $20,000.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  delay  due  to  the  misconception  of  the  functions  of  the 
alarm  system  is  directly  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  it. 

Of  our  annual  fire  loss  of  between  fifteen  and  thirty  millions  of  doUars 
attributed  to  fires  of  electrical  origin  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  over 
eighty  per  cent  is  the  direct  result  of  ignorance  and  carelessness ;  ignorance 
in  the  proper  choice  of  apparatus  and  methods  and  in  the  hazards  surround- 
ing the  misuse  and  abuse  of  electrical  installations  and  carelessness  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these.  In  the  alleviation  of  part  of 
these  undesirable  conditions  municipal  inspection  departments  are  destined 
to  play  an  important  part. 

Even  in  towns  unable  to  afford  the  service  of  an  electrical  inspector, 
much  good  can  be  done  by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  requiring  code  work, 
and  the  eff'ectiveness  of  this  can  be  greatly  increased  if,  as  has  been  done, 
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the  local  manager  of  the  power  company  servicing  such  town  is  made  under 
the  ordinance,  the  municipal  inspector.  City  inspection  departments, 
however,  cannot  or  do  not  give  sufiicient  attention  to  old  installations. 
Insomuch  as  these  are  the  source  of  the  majority  of  electrical  tires. 
Underwriters'  Inspection  departments  must  necessarily  concentrate  their 
endeavors  to  procure  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  installations.  Agents 
of  the  various  companies  •  would  greatly  aid  inspection  departments  by 
giving  greater  attention  to  the  electrical  hazard  and  by  reporting  all  installa- 
tions which  they  feel  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  fires  of  electrical  origin  let  us  lend  every  endeavor  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  a  full  realization  of  the  electrical  hazard.  It  is  a  worthy  cause. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — I  was  veiy  glad  to  get  this  paper  from  Mr. 
Chene3\  In  it  he  has  touched  upon  a  number  of  points  that 
can  be  made  subject  of  discussion  here.  I  will  ask  if  there 
are  any  present  who  would  like  to  talk  upon  the  paper.  I  see 
Mr.  Robertson  present,  and  I  ask  him  if  he  cares  to  touch  upon 
any  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Robertson — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  This  paper 
is  an  extremely  interesting  grouping  of  the  ordinary  hazard  of 
electric  wiring,  backed  up  by  incidents  of  fires  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  to  take  proper  precautions.  Some  time  ago  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  published  a  quarterly  bulletin,  in 
which  were  set  out  a  number  of  fires  caused  by  electrical  failures, 
and  I  notice  some  of  them  are  stated  in  this  paper.  They  were 
well  substantiated  and  were  typical  of  the  kind  of  fire  which  occurs 
from  electrical  failures.  The  publication  of  that  bulletin  has, 
unfortunately,  been  stopped.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  think 
somebody  was  interested  in  having  the  possibilities  of  such  failures 
concealed,  so  that  electric  apparatus  could  be  sold  more  readily. 
That  was  a  very  bad  plan.  There  is  always  danger  in  such  a 
matter.  When  we  know  there  is  danger  in  an  electrical  device, 
we  correct  it  and  the  thing  does  not  happen. 
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I  see  that  Mr.  Cheney  lays  great  stress  on  the  use  of  conduit 
Avire.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  conduit  wiring  is  much 
better  than  the  open  device,  open  tube  device,  as  Mr.  Cheney 
seems  to  think.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  good,  but  in  order  that  it 
shall  be  very  good,  it  must  be  properly  installed,  with  the  right 
kind  of  conduit,  the  right  kind  of  wire,  and  the  right  kind  of 
people  to  pull  the  wire  into  and  through  the  conduit.  You  do 
not  always  have  those  three  factors.  It  is  very  much  like  rein- 
forced concrete  construction.  When  a  reinforced  concrete 
structure  is  properly  made,  of  proper  material,  it  is  as  good  con- 
struction as  we  know  anything  about.  But  you  must  have  good 
rock,  you  must  have  good  sand,  and  you  must  have  good  mixing, 
you  must  have  good  design,  and  you  must  have  good  laying  of  the 
concrete,  with  the  reinforcement  in  the  proper  place,  to  get  good 
results.  When  you  have  all  of  those  factors  present  you  have  a 
good  job;  but  any  one  of  them  may  very  easily  slip  up,  and  then 
you  haven't  it.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  in  reference  to  conduit 
wiring.  I  repeat,  you  must  have  good  wire,  you  must  have  good 
conduit,  and  you  must  have  good  installation.  Very  frequently  a 
conduit  makes  a  short  turn,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  force  to 
get  the  wire  around  the  turn,  and  then  again  the  conduit  itself  is 
not  as  smooth  as  it  should  be  inside.  If  it  were  japanned  or 
properly  surfaced,  it  would  be  better.  But  it  is  not.  There  are 
slight  pieces  of  metal  coming  from  the  galvanizing  or  from  the 
cutting  of  the  pipe,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  rub  off 
the  insulation  of  the  wire  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  is  a  break- 
down in  the  insulation  in  the  conduit,  and  a  short  circuit  results. 
We  had  a  very  striking  illustration  of  that  in  the  Crocker  plant  in 
this  city,  on  Brannan  street.  It  was  a  very  good  type,  well 
installed  by  proper  people,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  there  was 
a  short  circuit  in  the  steel  conduit,  with  the  formation  of  an  arc 
and  the  fusing  of  the  steel  itself,  which  dripped  down  in  globules 
on  the  school  desks  below,  and  the  loose  packing  matter,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sprinkler  system  installed  there,  there  would 
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have  been  a  very  serious  fire.  As  it  was,  the  loss  was  something 
like  $1 ,000  or  $1,200.  With  that  exception,  I  think  Mr.  Cheney's 
paper  is  admirable,  very  well  stated,  and  he  calls  attention  to 
the  very  things  that  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
question. 

I  w^ould  like  to  add  something  personally  to  this,  and  that  is 
that  the  burden  of  having  these  faults  corrected  does  not  lie 
entirely  with  the  inspectors.  It  lies  in  great  measure  upon  the 
agent  who  writes  the  risk,  and  upon  the  special  agent  and  others 
who  see  it  from  the  other  side  and  in  the  interest  of  the  client. 
They  do  not  always  give  proper  heed  or  value  to  the  remarks  of 
the  inspector.  They  do  not  back  him  up.  The  result  is  that  the 
inspectors  are  abused  and  villified  and  accused  of  not  knowing  their 
business,  and  corrections  are  not  made  where  they  should  be.  I 
think  that  the  members  of  this  body  in  their  capacity  of  placers 
and  writers  of  insurance,  and  inspectors  and  things  of  that  kind, 
could  be  of  great  assistance  in  correcting  these  evils,  if  they  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.      (Applause.) 

The  President — Thank  you,  Mr.  Robertson.  The  suggestions 
offered  by  Mr.  Robertson  can  be  well  heeded.  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  present,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  take 
up  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Cheney's  paper. 

Mr.  Mitchell— I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Cheney  has 
covered  the  subject  very  thoroughly.  His  is  a  very  excellent 
paper,  indeed.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  upon 
which  something  might  be  added. 

Mr.  Cheney  spoke  of  the  automatic  cut-outs  and  fuses  and 
the  danger  of  overloading  the  circuits,  and  of  placing  larger  fuses 
than  are  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  circuits.  Another  point 
with  reference  to  cut-outs  is  their  location.  Very  frequently  in 
bringing  wires  into  a  building,  they  are  run  a  great  many  feet 
through  it  before  the  cut-outs  are  installed.  The  code  says  the 
cut-outs  must  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
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wires  enter  the  building,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should 
be  located  there.  We  have  had  several  fires  in  this  district  as  a 
result  of  fuses  being  located  several  feet  away  from  the  entrance  of 
the  wires  to  the  building.  If  a  short  circuit  occurs  in  the  wires 
between  the  point  of  entrance  and  the  fuses,  then  the  wires  will 
fuse  within  that  distance,  and  the  hot  metal,  dropping  down,  if 
there  is  anything  inflammable  underneath,  will  start  a  fire,  while 
if  the  fuses  are  located  directly  at  the  point  where  the  lines  enter 
the  building,  and  properh^  installed,  they  should  take  care  of  the 
short  circuit . 

There  is  one  hazard  upon  which  Mr.  Cheney  has  not  touched, 
and  that  is  the  installation  of  low  voltage  lighting  systems.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Tungsten  lamps,  these  low  voltage  systems  came 
into  use.  The  110  volt  Tungsten  lamp  as  first  brought  out,  was  a 
very  delicate  piece  of  apparatus,  and  you  could  break  it  very  easily. 
The  Tungsten  lamps  for  use  with  low  voltage  sj^stems  of  eleven  or 
tAventy-seven  volts  are  almost  as  durable  and  will  stand  practically 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  carbon  lamp.  For  that  reason  there  were 
frequently  installed  transformers  or  compensators  to  reduce  the 
voltage  from  110  or  220  volts  down  to  the  lower  voltage,  thus  per- 
mitting the  use  of  these  more  durable  lamps .  With  the  reduction 
of  voltage,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  current  for  a 
given  amount  of  power,  and  as  it  is  the  current  which  causes  the 
trouble,  the  heating  effect  varying  as  the  square  of  the  current,  a 
slight  increase  in  that  increases  the  heating  a  great  deal,  and  those 
installations  which  were  safe  enough  at  110  volts  are  not  safe  when 
used  in  systems  of  twenty-seven  or  eleven  volts,  because  the  wires 
are  not  adequate  in  size,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  insulation 
upon  those  wires  deteriorates  rapidly,  due  to  the  heating  effect  of 
the  increased  current. 

I  have  performed  some  experiments  along  this  line  in  whicli 
I  had  about  thirty  feet  of  the  ordinary  flexible  lamp  cord  attached 
to  one  of  these  compensators.  The  fuse  that  is  ordinarily  used 
and  prescribed  for  a   110  volt  system  is  rated  at  six  amperes.     1 
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had  a  fifteen  ampere  fuse,  or  one  of  two  and  one-half  times  that 
ordinarily  prescribed .  By  br ingi  ng  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  together 
making  practically  a  dead  short  circuit,  this  fifteen  ampere  fuse 
was  not  blown.  The  resistance  was  sufficient  to  heat  the  cord 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  insulation  without  blowing  the  fuse.  All 
manner  of  fires  might  result  from  the  installation  of  systems  with 
fuses  of  that  kind.  There  was  one  that  I  know  of  that  occurred 
with  one  of  our  own  inspectors  in  a  hospital  in  Berkeley.  There 
was  a  lamp  cord  hanging  over  the  bed.  The  cord  fused  and  the 
lamp  dropped  down  on  the  bed. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robertson  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
duit system.  That  is  subject,  as  well  as  other  methods  of  installa- 
tion, to  great  abuse.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  wiring  properly 
installed.  I  have  on  my  desk  now  a  sample  of  defective  conduit 
which  I  found  in  Stockton  about  a  week  ago,  and  we  have  had 
several  cases  here  in  the  city  where  conduit  has  been  installed, 
and  had  to  be  taken  out  afterwards,  because  of  improper  installa« 
tion.  It  is  impossible  for  a  spliced  wire  to  be  installed  where  the 
wire  almost  fits  the  conduit,  because,  in  pulling  it  into  the  conduit, 
there  is  very  liable  to  be  left  a  bare  place  on  the  wire  that  will 
cause  a  ground. 

With  regard  to  heating  irons,  there  is  one  on  the  market 
which  is  manufactured  at  Ontario,  in  this  State,  called  the  '*  Hot 
Point  Iron,"  that  has  been  approved  by  the  underwriters'  labora- 
tories. There  are  many  irons  manufactured,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  that  has  an  automatic  feature  within  it,  such  that  when  the 
temperature  of  the  iron  reaches  a  certain  point,  it  causes  a  spring 
to  break  the  connection  with  the  current.  That  iron  has  this  dis- 
advantage, however,  that  after  the  connection  with  the  current  is 
broken,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  that  connection  until  the  iron 
has  cooled  off.  So  the  user  of  the  iron  is  very  apt  to  throw  it 
aside  for  the  ordinary  one,  which  can  be  left  turned  on  as  long  as 
desired. 
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In  the  matter  of  auxiliary  fire  alarm  systems,  which 
Mr.  Cheney  mentioned,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  discussed 
the  topic  of  the  careful  inspection  of  the  systems,  he  has  brought 
out  a  very  good  point.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
must  have  very  careful  inspection  in  auxiliary  fire  alarm  systems, 
and  that  the  contacts  in  the  boxes  and  the  wires  running  from  the 
boxes  to  the  street  box  are  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  unless 
there  is  periodical  and  careful  inspection.  If  any  trouble  occurs, 
the  person  using  the  auxiliary  system  may  think  he  is  sending  an 
alarm,  whereas  no  alarm  has  been  sent  in  at  all  by  reason  of  the 
defect .      ( Applause . ) 

The  President — Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  another 
paper  on  the  program  for  this  evening,  gentlemen;  a  short  one,  by 
our  friend  Mr.  George  Main  of  Seattle.  I  think  we  have  just  time 
enough  to  listen  to  it.  The  subject  is  "  Merchandise  Adjustment 
and  the  Handling  of  Salvage."  It  is  a  good  paper,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  your  attention.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Main  if  he  will  kindly 
read  it. 

-Merchandise  Adjustment  and  the  Handling  of  Salvage. 

George  C.  Main, 

General  Adjuster,  Seattle. 

I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and,  as  a  new- 
comer among  you,  to  be  invited  by  Mr.  Tiedemann  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
with  the  Old  Folks,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

While  unfortunately  I  cannot  claim  the  Pacific  Coast  as  my  birthplace, 
I  did  my  best  to  approach  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible  by  marrying  a 
California  girl,  a  native  of  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  city. 

However,  the  thought  of  preparing  a  pax>er  to  read  before  this  body, 
representing  as  it  does  the  brains  and  thought  of  the  insurance  business  on 
this  Coast,  has  caused  me  many  misgivings.  The  colossal  temerity  exhibited 
by  me  in  accepting  Mr.  Tiedemann' s  invitation,  has  finally  dawned  upon 
my  inner  consciousness  and  can  only  be  explained  when  one  understands 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  wliich  I  am  engaged. 

I  feel  something  like  the  maiden  aunt  from  Boston  in  my  embarrass- 
ment:    Some  years  ago  this  kindly  lady  was  visiting  her  newly  married 
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nephew  and  his  wife  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Being  anxions  to  entertain 
her,  the  young  people  suggested  going  to  the  theater  the  first  evening  after 
her  arrival.  The  aunt  responded  that  she  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  theater, 
but  would  be  glad  to  attend  some  lecture.  It  so  happened  that  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  was  to  deh ver  his  lecture  on  the  ' '  Mistakes  of  Moses, ' '  that  evening, 
so  they  all  attended  this  lecture.  On  the  next  evening  the  young  people 
decided  to  again  try  the  theater,  but  the  good  aunt  again  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  appeal,  but  stated  she  would  go  to  another  lecture,  instead.  After 
some  search  through  the  papers,  it  was  found  that  Ignatius  Donnelly  was  to 
deliver  his  lecture  on  his  Shakespeare  vs.  Bacon  theory,  so  off  to  this  lecture 
they  went.  On  returning  home  the  young  folks  noticed  that  their  aunt  was 
in  a  rather  thoughtful  and  preoccupied  mood,  and  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  get  her  to  attend  some  diverting  theater  the  folloAving  evening.  Again 
they  were  disappointed  and  again  she  stated  that  she  would  prefer  to  attend 
some  lecture.  After  another  search  through  the  papers  they  found  that 
Madam  Jenness  Miller  would  lecture  on  Dress  Reform ;  so  once  again  they 
all  proceeded  to  the  lecture.  On  returning  home  the  aunt  appeared  to  be 
much  distressed,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  young  people,  and  they  asked 
her  what  was  the  trouble.  She  replied  that  she  was  going  back  to  Boston 
immediately,  and  that  while  she  had  been  in  Chicago  for  only  three  days, 
she  had  lost  her  God,  her  Shakespeare,  and  her  underclothes,  and  must  go 
home. 

During  the  busy  summer  and  fall  months  in  the  Northwest  numerous 
subjects  for  discussion  have  occurred  to  me,  but  after  running  them  down 
into  concrete  shape,  I  have  found  that  most  of  them  were  old  and  had  been 
ably  elaborated  upon  before  this  body  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its 
history. 

I  had  about  determined  upon  a  somewhat  technical  subject  for  discus- 
sion when  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  weU  to  seek  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  a  learned  lawyer  and  friend  in  the  Northwest.  I  took  up  much 
of  his  valuable  time  in  explaining  to  him  all  about  my  choice  of  subject. 
After  listening  to  me  patiently  he  finally  exclaimed,  "  Why  don't  you  write 
a  paper  on  a  subject  you  know  something  about  ?"  Embarrassed  by  the 
magnanimity  of  this  question  which  veiled  an  indication  that  I  did  know^  a 
little  something,  all  thought  of  the  glory  and  distinction  which  I  had  hoped 
to  gain  from  a  learned  and  technical  discussion,  such  as  I  had  planned, 
vanished  into  thin  smoke. 

I  therefore  decided  to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  my  feeble  way,  some  of 
the  many  difficulties  confronting  the  adjuster  in  the  handling  of  merchan- 
dise losses.     Mr.  Tiedemann  has  kindly  given  me  unlimited  latitude  and  I 
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am  therefore  not  compelled  to  stick  to  my  text,  and,  as  this  is  an  unusual 
offer  to  an  adjuster,  I  am  likely  to  wander  occasionally. 

'*  Merchandise  adjustments  and  handling  of  salvage"  is  such  a  big  and 
broad  subject  that  I  will  only  touch  upon  some  features  of  almost  daily 
occurrence  and  which,  to  the  young  adjuster,  and  to  most  of  us  older  ones 
too,  seem  like  stupendously  difficult  problems  to  overcome. 

Adjusters,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  To  quote  a  familiar  marine 
definition,  and  I  think  an  excellent  one,  ^^The  traditional  and  necessary 
attitude  of  an  adjuster  is  that  of  a  referee  and  not  that  of  an  attorney  or 
advocate.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  act  with  strict  impartiality  between 
insurers  and  insured,  regardless  of  favor  toward  friend  or  employee,  and 
intent  solely  upon  the  clerical  and  legal  accuracy  of  his  calculations." 

Aside  from  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  contract,  book-keeping  in  all  its 
ramifications  and  elusive  methods,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  merchan- 
dise values,  the  adjuster  should  be  possessed  of  a  mobile  personality.  Much 
of  the  personal  equation  enters  into  the  adjustment  of  a  fire  loss,  and  as  the 
adjuster  is  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  claim- 
ant, so  much  more  will  he  be  successful  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory, 
desirable  and  equitable  termination  of  his  labors. 

Merchandise,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  class  ha\ing  its  own  standard  of  value,  and  each  one  bearing 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  other.  The  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  and  the 
retailer  represent  these  three  classes,  and  in  each  case  the  same  product  has 
a  separate  and  distinct  value.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  in 
each  case  is  not  always  a  simple  matter,  but  the  intimate  relation  of  one 
class  to  another  is  apparent  and  many  difficulties  arise  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  of  burned  or  damaged  merchandise  demanding  quick 
attention  and  immediate  handling  in  order  to  recover  at  least  a  portion  of 
its  value.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  or  squandered  through  the  improper  handling  of  damaged  mer- 
chandise, from  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  methods  to  pursue,  bickerings  and 
discussions  with  the  claimant,  while  the  values  melted  and  rotted  away. 

In  cases  like  these,  where  prompt  action  is  essential,  I  believe  it  is 
better  first  to  agree  with  the  claimant  as  to  the  best  way  to  save  the  mer- 
chandise from  further  damage  and  put  it  in  best  possible  condition,  finally 
making  the  inventory.  When  that  is  done  the  questions  of  book  state- 
ments, determination  of  sound  value  and  the  loss  and  damage  should 
follow.  I  am  speaking  only  of  honest  losses.  Many  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going method  will  be  found  necessary  if  the  claim  appears  to  be  a  fraudu- 
lent one. 
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The  manufacturer  has  only  one  outlet  for  his  merchandise,  the  jobber. 
The  jobber  sells  only  to  the  retailer  and  the  retailer  only  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  as  a  rule  sell  his  damaged 
product  to  the  jobber,  and  unless  he  can  handle  and  recondition  it  and  put 
it  again  in  a  salable  sound  condition,  he  will  inevitably  and  often  rightfully 
claim  a  total  loss.  The  jobber  selling  to  the  retailer  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  position,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  and  more  often  has  opportunity  to 
make  sales  of  damaged  merchandise.  The  retailer  is  the  one  who  reaches 
the  public,  and  is  in  best  position  to  dispose  of  the  damaged  merchandise. 
Hence  the  numerous  ' '  fire  sales ' '  by  the  retailer,  but  do  you  recall  many 
or  even  one  so  called  ''fire  sale  ^'  by  a  jobber  or  a  manufacturer. 

Assuming  therefore  that  the  salvage  from  our  merchandise  loss  has 
been  properly  cared  for  subsequent  to  the  fire,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  to  do  with  it,  how  to  handle  it  so  as  to  recover  the  maximum  value. 
The  adjuster  does  not  concede  that  the  salvaged  merchandise  per  se  is  a 
total  loss,  nevertheless  he  must  often  concede  that  it  is  a  total  loss  so  far  as 
the  manufacturer  or  jobber  is  concerned.  He  cannot  dispose  of  it  through 
his  regular  channels  of  trade  and  if  he  is  forced  to  sell,  little  or  no  saving 
to  insurance  is  made.  It  is  here  that  the  insurers  have  so  often  been 
mulcted  and  compelled  to  pay  a  total  loss  when  a  far  different  result  could 
have  been  attained  if  the  company  had  a  proper  outlet  for  the  handling  of 
this  salvage.  The  insurance  companies  cannot  recondition  and  place  the 
salvage  in  salable  condition  for  they  have  no  facilities  for  this  work  and 
lack  the  merchandise  instinct,  so  valuable  in  the  handling  of  damaged 
goods. 

A  reputable  and  honest  buyer  of  salvage,  wuth  sufficient  financial  back- 
ing, now  becomes  a  most  valuable  and  efiicient  aid  to  the  adjuster  in  dis- 
posing of  the  merchandise  and  advising  with  him  as  to  values  and  loss 
and  damage.  The  salvage  buyer  must,  and  if  sincere,  will,  without  hesita- 
tion, make  three  propositions:  First,  he  will  buy  outright,  paying  cash; 
second,  he  wiU  put  up  a  cash  guarantee  and  handle  the  salvage  on  a  regular 
commission;  or  third,  he  will  handle  on  commission  without  guarantee. 

Which  method  is  best  for  his  clients  must  be  determined  by  the  adjuster 
from  the  nature  of  the  salvage  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  With  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  salvage  agency  large  claims  can  often  be  mater- 
ially reduced,  even  when  the  merchandise  is  not  taken  over,  through  the 
ofi'er  of  the  buyer  to  put  up  a  cash  bid  or  advance  a  guarantee  covering  any 
or  all  of  the  difi*erent  classes  of  salvage. 

The  handling  of  the  salvage  of  so  called  proprietary  merchandise  here 
presents  an  interesting  problem.  Are  the  insurance  companies  entitled  to 
take  over  the  salvage  of  damaged  proprietary  merchandise  by  paying  the 
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sound  value  therefor,  agiinst  the  objections  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber 
owning  the  merchandise  ?  The  New  York  standard  form  of  pohcy  emphat- 
ically and  unequivocally  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  what 
is  to  prevent  the  owner  from  securing  an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the 
damaged  merchandise.  The  grounds  against  w^hich  an  injunction  would 
lie  are  several.  The  manufacturer  might  contend  that  he  had  expended 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  this  Coast  in  advertising  his  brand 
and  building  up  a  trade  in  it  at  a  fixed  price,  and  that  to  throw  a  lot  of  it 
on  the  market  in  damaged  condition  through  an  outside  selling  agency  at  a 
less  price  would  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  brand  and  damage  his 
trade,  built  up  at  so  large  an  expense. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  just  how^  far  the  companies,  through  their 
adjuster,  can  go  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  w^hether  they  would  be  permitted 
by  the  court  to  take  over  and  sell  damaged  proprietary  merchandise  without 
destroying  its  brand  or  at  least  labeling  it  as  fire  damaged  merchandise. 

In  the  only  case  of  which  I  am  informed,  that  of  a  Virginia  tobacco 
case,  the  companies  took  over  the  damaged  tobacco,  but  the  court  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  tobacco  under  its  trade  mark,  or  name  of  the  tobacco  com- 
pany, and  granted  permission  for  its  sale  only  as  Virginia  tobacco. 

Here  again,  even  if  it  is  finally  determined  to  permit  the  manufacturer 
to  handle  and  recondition  his  proprietary  merchandise  under  a  fixed  written 
agreement,  the  adjuster  can  be  greatly  aided  in  keeping  the  loss  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure  through  the  bona  fide  guarantee  of  the  salvage  buyer. 
The  proper  method  of  handling  damaged  proprietary  merchandise  presents 
many  intricate  and  interesting  questions  and  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  more  court  decisions  having  a  direct  bearing. 

So  important  a  matter  had  become  the  handling  of  salvaged  merchan- 
dise that  many  years  since  several  large  firms  or  corporations  wxre  organ- 
ized in  the  East  to  carry  on  this  business,  and  in  Chicago  the  insurance 
companies,  through  their  managers,  own  and  control  a  salvage  wrecking 
agency. 

Greed  for  large  and  illigitimate  profits  has  been  the  rock  on  which 
many  a  salvage  buyer  has  been  wrecked  and  his  business  lost  to  others 
who  have  shown  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  such  reasonable  profits  as 
the  dangers  of  the  business  entitle  them  to  receive. 

The  necessity  of  doing  business  with  a  financially  responsible  salvage 
company  has  recently  been  illustrated  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  J.  H.  Fall 
&  Co.  building  collapsed  several  days  after  a  fire  and  after  the  salvage 
company  had  taken  possession  and  while  their  laborers  were  at  work 
removing  salvage.      Several  laborers  were   killed,    and  various   personal 
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injury  claims  were  instituted  against  the  owners,  the  salvage  company,  and 
the  insurance  companies.  In  this  case  the  salvage  company  agreed  to  hold 
the  insurance  companies  harmless  from  all  costs  and  damages,  and,  as  it  was 
financially  able  to  take  care  of  any  judgments  that  might  be  rendered,  the 
insurance  companies  have  had  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  now  have  on  this  Coast  a  competent, 
reliable,  and  financially  responsible  salvage  wrecking  agency.  It  has 
already  been,  and  will  be,  the  means  of  saving  the  insurance  companies 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  deterrent  effect  which  it  will  have  on 
merchants  making  unjust  and  exhorbitant  claims  will  be  worth  many 
thousands  more. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  use  of  the  co-insurance  clause  on 
policies  covering  merchandise  wiU  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  on 
this  Coast,  for  then  the  loss  ratio  on  this  classification  must  be  materially 
reduced. 

Of  what  particular  value  to  the  insurer  is  a  co-insurance  clause  on 
unprotected  frame  buildings  or  on  an  isolated  saw  or  shingle  mill  ?  These 
are  usually  total  losses  and  there  is  no  salvage  to  handle.  It  would  appear 
that  the  use  of  the  word  ''co-insurance"  is  somewhat  unfortunate  and 
often  misunderstood.  One  who  carries  his  own  risk  upon  his  property  may 
be  said  to  be  his  own  insurer;  when  he  hires  B  to  assume  a  part  of  that 
risk  B  becomes  either  a  general  or  special  partner  and  while  in  a  way  B 
may  be  said  to  be  a  co-insurer,  the  owner  of  the  property  who  carries  the 
balance  of  his  own  risk,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  a  co-insurer  also.  If 
each  party  bears  his  proportion  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  peril  insured 
against,  they  are  rather  co-partners  than  co-insurers. 

The  abuses  of  the  use  of  this  co-partnership  clause  are  many,  and 
especially  so  where  the  clause  permits  a  guaranteed  sum  to  usurp  the  place 
of  a  guaranteed  percentage,  or  where  there  is  a  proviso  inserted  in  the 
clause  that  in  certain  specified  cases  the  clause  shall  not  apply,  or  that 
there  shall  be  no  inventory  to  determine  whether  the  contract  has  been 
complied  with  or  not.  In  aU  the  large  and  most  of  the  small  protected 
cities  the  majority  of  losses  are  partial  both  as  to  buildings  and  merchan- 
dise, but  it  appears  as  if  we  only  devised  a  mutually  beneficial  clause  in 
order  to  see  how  soon  we  could  hedge  it  around  with  nullifying  conditions. 

As  a  whole  are  the  companies  not  fearfully  lax  and  possibly  timid  in 
their  instructions  to  agents  in  case  of  loss  ?  The  familiar,  ''  Don't  touch  a 
thing  until  the  adjuster  comes,"  has  cost  the  companies  untold  thousands. 
Why  should  there  be  any  secrecy  or  timidity  about  instructions  to  agents  ? 
A  waiver  cannot  be  created  by  clear  and  intelligent  instructions  to  agents 
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and  through  them  to  the  claimant.  I  firmly  beHeve  that  these  instructions, 
closely  following  the  wording  of  the  policy,  should  be  posted  conspicuously 
in  red  ink,  along  with  the  agents  commission  of  authority.  Special  agents, 
particularly,  could  carry  this  message  and  explain  it  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
without  in  the  least  endangering  their  premium  income  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  reducing  their  loss  ratio.  Only  a  Jew  days  ago  in  a  small  city 
in  the  state  of  Washington  a  large  amount  of  perishable  stock  w^as  allowed 
to  spoil  which  could  have  been  saved  had  it  not  been  for  that  terrible 
Fetish,  fondly  carressed  by  the  local  agent,  "  DonH  touch  a  thing  until  the 
adjuster  comes." 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  in  any  sense,  and  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
increasing  complexities,  that  underwriting  conditions,  methods,  and  result!? 
are  steadily  improving,  likewise  adjustment  methods  and  adjusters  are 
constantly  changing  and  improving  beyond  a  question  of  doubt.  The 
competent  adjuster  of  today  must  be  a  man  of  many  parts  and  capacity  for 
knowledge. 

The  future  generation  of  adjusters  will  know  the  Kinne  and  Albany 
rules  only  as  historical  curiosities,  for  there  will  be  no  non-concurrency, 
forms  will  be  drawn  so  that  there  can  be  but  one  construction  and  the 
co-partnership  or  co-insurance  clause  will  be  understood  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  interpreter. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.      (Applause.) 


The  President  —  I  know  you  will  all  agree  that  we  have 
listened  to  a  most  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Main.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  some  comment  made  upon  it.  I  think  there 
are  some  very  important  points  touched  upon  in  the  paper.  I 
recall  one  particularly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  by  way  of 
instructions  or  suggestions  to  agents,  which  I  think  exceedingly 
well  taken.      Does  anyone  desire  to  in  anywise  discuss  the  paper? 

That  will  conclude  the  program  for  this  afternoon,  gentlemen. 
Before  adjourning,  I  desire  to  appoint  a  committee  to  whom  are 
now  referred  the  President's  Address,  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  the  Librarian's  report,  and  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  That  committee  will  consist  of  Mr.  A.  \V.  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  A.  M.  BroAvn,  Mr.  Herbert  Folger,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Weinmann. 
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Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Association  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Secretary —Nothing  further,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — The  banquet  of  tomorrow  evening  will  be  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  meeting,  and  I  trust  that  all  members 
who  have  not  yet  made  themselves  eligible  to  attend  will  do  so, 
and  that  we  shall  have  a  very  full  attendance.  It  will  take  place 
at  the  ball  room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  now  declare  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  the  day,  to  meet  again  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 


H  • 


Second    Day. 


Wednesday,  January  10,  1912,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  second  day's  session  by 
the  President  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  President — We  will  proceed  with  the  program  for  the  day, 
gentlemen,  the  first  paper  being  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  on 
**  Permits  and  Clauses:  Their  Use  and  Abuse."  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Williams.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Williams — As  this  paper  is  necessarily  very  long,  I  will 
ask  your  permission  not  to  read  the  557  legal  references  and  the 
examples  given,  as  they  will  be  printed  with  the  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Permits  and  Clauses:  Their  Use  and  Abuse. 

T.  H.  Williams, 

General  Adjuster  German-American  Ins.  Co.,  Phoenix  of  Hartford. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  writing 
insurance,  the  effect  the  various  clauses  have  upon  a  claim  and  how  they 
cause  the  loss  to  the  companies  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  which  the 
poHcy  contract  did  not  contemplate  and  would  have  prevented  had  the 
clauses  been  properly  written;  and  also  to  discourage  the  use  of  certain 
words  and  phrases. 

A  clause  or  permit  on  a  policy  sets  aside  the  printed  conditions  of  the 
contract  relative  thereto.  They  should  be  worded  in  plain,  unmistakable 
English.  The  courts  always  hold  that  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  must  be 
given  the  insured  and  the  clauses  must  be  construed  strictly  against  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  made,  so  as  to  save  a  forfeiture  of  the  policy,  if 
possible.  Where  two  interpretations  are  given,  the  one  most  favorable  t-o 
the  insured  will  be  adopted,  as  the  contract  is  prepared  by  one  party  on  the 
faith  of  the  other.  (1)  Permits  are  often  made  by  those  having  more 
interest  in  securing  a  line  of  insurance  than  in  the  welfare  of  the  company. 
Those  who  make  the  permits  seldom  have  the  adjustment  of  the  loss  and 

( 1 )      Matthews  vs.  Ins.  Co.  1 54  N.  Y.  449,  456  ; 
Waldradt  vs.  Ins.  Co.   136  N.  Y.   375  ; 
L'Engle  vs.  Scottish  Union  (Flo)  34  Ins.  L.   J.  97  ; 
Straus  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  Supra  ; 
Palatine  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Ewing.  Supra  ; 
McMaster  vs.  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.    183  U.  S.  25 ; 
Hogan  vs.  Scottish  Union  &  Nat.    183  U.  S.  423  ; 
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Brink  vs.  Ins.  Co.   49  Vt.  442,  557 ; 

Borlglet  vs.  Ins.  Co.  34  Minn.  352  ; 

Olson  vs.  Ins.  Co.  35  Minn.  432 ; 

Burkhard  vs.  Ins.  Co.    107  Pa.  St.  26  ; 

Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Spiers,  87  Ky.  285  ; 

Western  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Cropper,   32  Pa.  St.  351,  355; 

Aetna  vs.  Jackson,    16  B.  Mon.  Ky.  242. 

Nat.  Bank.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  95  U.  S.  673  ; 

Wilkins  vs.  Tobacco  Ins.  Co.   30  Ohio  St.  317  ; 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.  vs.  De  Loach  &  Co.  37  Ins.  L.  J,  683  : 

Cent.  Dig.  295.  Dec.  Dig.  146; 

Continental  Ins   Co.  vs.  Daniel,  33  Ins.  L.  J.  355  ; 

Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Dorroh,  40  Ins.    L.  J.  499; 

Hocking  vs.  British  America,  40  Ins.  L.  J.   799; 

Capital  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Carroll  et  al.    39  Ins.  L.  J.  1258; 

Connecticut  vs.  Colorado  Leasing  Co.    40  Ins.  L.  J.    1717; 

Shivers  vs.  Farmers  Mut.   40  Ins.    L.  J.   1706; 

they  do  not  know  the  bad  reputation  and  trouble  they  have  made  for  the 
company,  or  how  much  money  was  paid  for  something  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  covered. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  original  policy  contract  was  made  in  heaven, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  permits  and  clauses  were  inspired  by  the 
devil.  Every  adjuster  has  come  in  contact  with  some  of  these  poorly 
worded  clauses  and  I  hope  they  have  not  lost  their  chance  of  going  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  thereby. 

The  court  records  show  case  after  case  where  the  company  paid  a  loss 
over  100  feet  away  from  the  risk  they  thought  they  were  insuring  because 
of  the  words  ''adjoining  and  communicating,'^  or  ''situate  on  same 
premises." 

There  is  no  objection  to  any  form  which  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  insured,  the  company,  or  the  adjuster;  but  when  a  merchant  has 
merchandise  on  both  sides  of  a  street  and  your  policy  covers  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  merchandise  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street  because  of  the  words  "  on  premises  of  insured  within  100  feet,"  it 
certainly  shows  the  necessity  for  more  careful  consideration  of  forms. 

In  many  offices  policy  forms  are  examined  by  clerks  having  no  training, 
and  they  cannot  know  the  effect  the  clause  will  have  in  case  of  loss.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  who  examine  Daily  Reports,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  law  journals,  and  if  they  would  take  half  their  lunch 
hour  each  day  and  visit  the  library  of  this  Association  they  would  gain 
knowledge  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  and  make  them  more  valu- 
able to  their  employer. 
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Those  who  examine  forms  should  be  familiar  with  insurance  law,  for 
where  an  existing  fact  is  at  variance  with  a  clause  of  an  insurance  policy, 
and  is  known  by  the  company  to  be  so,  there  may  be  an  implication  that 
the  clause  is  not  insisted  upon.  (1)  Policies  are  drawn  by  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  company,  who  study  wdth  care  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and,  wdth 
these  in  mind,  attempt  to  limit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  scope  of  the  insur- 
ance. It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  to  resolve  any  doubt  or  ambiguity  in  favor 
of  the  insured,  as  against  the  company.  (2)  Where,  how^ever,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  clear  and  explicit  and  free  from  all  ambiguity,  they  must 
be  allowed  their  full  force  and  effect,  there  being  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  the  contract  of  insurance  and  any  other  contract,  and 
parol  testimony  is  not  permissible  to  change  or  vary  its  items.     (3) 

(1)  Stone  vs.  Howard  Ins.  Co.   153  Mass.  475; 

(2)  Gerlinervs.  Ins.  Co.   121  Cal.  460,  53  Pac.  Rep.  920; 

(3)  L.  L.  &G.  vs.  Rtchardson  Lumber  Co     31    Ins.  L.   J.  993; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Dorsey,  56  Md.  79,  40  Am.  Rep.  403 ; 
Springfield  vs.  Price  Ins.  L.  J.  914,  Cent.  Dig.  968; 
Henderson  vs.  Ins.  Co.  Cent.  Dig.  1078;  Dec.  Dig.  397; 
Cent.  Dig.  968;  Dec.  Dig.  378;  Cent.  Dig.  375;  Dec.  Dig.  956; 
Fields  vs.  Ins.  Co.  Ins.  L.  J.  979; 

Leison  vs.  St.  Paul  Ins.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1729; 
Cent.  Dig.  1028;   1031;  Dec.  Dig.  380; 

Skinner  vs.  Norman,   165  N.  Y.  565;  59  N.  E.  309,  80  Am.  St.  776; 
Welsh  vs.  Fire  Assn.    120  Wis.  456,  98  N.  W.  227; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Bank,  88  Tenn.  369,   12  S.  W.  915; 
German- American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Yeagley,  163  Ind.  651,  71  N.  E.  897; 
Kind  vs.  Ins.  Co.   72  Iowa  310  ss  N.  W.  690; 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  knowledge  of  or  notice  to  an  agent  is 
generally  held  notice  to  the  company.     (1) 
(1)      McClure  vs.  Ins.  Co.  9.  Ins.  L.  J.  209; 

Peoria  M.  &  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Hall,  12  Mich.  202; 
Pope  vs.  Glens  Falls  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  336; 
German  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Herbertson  et  al,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  477; 
Glens  Falls  vs.  Michael,  167  Ind.  659,  74  N.  E.  964,  79  N.  E.  905,  8  L.  R. 
A.     (N.  S.)  708; 

Allesima  vs.  London  Ins.  Co.  45  Ore.  441 ,  78  Pac.  392 ; 

Halls  vs.  Niagara  F.  Ins.  Co.    93  Mich.   184,  53  N.  W.    727,  18  L.  R.  A.     135, 

Am.  St.  Rep.  497; 
Miotke  vs.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.    1 13  Mich.    166,  71  N.  W.  463 ; 
Hanover  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Bohn,  48  Neb.  743,  67  N.  W.  774,  58  Am.  St.  Rep.  719; 
Shary  vs.  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.    136  Cay.  542,  69  Pac.  253,  615; 
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Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Fuller,  53  Neb.  81  1,  74  N.  W.269,  40  L.  R.  A.  408,  68 
Am.  St.  Rep.  637; 

Dooly  vs.  Hanover   Fire  Ins.  Co.    16,    Wash.    155,   47    Pac.    507,   58  Am.   St. 
Rep.  26; 

Lancashire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Monroe  Jefferson  Co.    101  Ky.  12,  39  S.  W.  434; 

Philadelphia  Tool  Co.  vs.  British  Am.  Assur.   Co.     132   Pa.    236,     19  Atl.   77. 
19  Am.  St.  Rep.  596; 

Manchester  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Abrams,  89  Fed.  932,  32  S.  C.  A.  426; 

Born  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.   32  Ins.  L.  J.  737; 

Orient  Ins.  Co.  vs.  McKnight,  31  Ins.  L.  J.  874; 

Commercial  Union  Assur.  Co.  vs.  Urbansky,  31  Ins.  L.  J.  728; 

Farmers  Nat.  Bk.  vs.  Delav^are  Ins.  Co.  94  N.  W.  Rep.  834; 

Northern  Assur.  Co.  vs.  Carpenter  94,  N.  E.  Rep.  779; 

Mecca  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Smith  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  990; 

Prine  vs.  American  Central,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1025; 

Spalding  vs.  New  Hampshire,  F.  Ins.  Co.  31    Ins.  L.  J.  1045; 

Osborn  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  81  1; 

McKibban  vs.  Des  Moines  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  835; 
Agents  who  draft  policy  forms  should  be  familiar  with  the  property 
covered.  They  should  know  what  is  usual  and  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  merchandise,  for  when  a  class  of  stock  is  insured  it  includes  what  is 
usually  contained  in  it.  For  example,  '^  stock  of  drugs  ^ '  covers  gasoline, 
benzine,  and  ether.  (1)  The  phrase  '^  such  other  goods  as  are  usually  kept 
for  sale  in  a  country  store,"  will  cover  any  class  of  merchandise  which  the 
insured  may  have  for  sale,  such  as  gun  powder,  oils,  and  I  believe,  gaso- 
line, even  though  the  printed  conditions  of  the  policy  provide  against  it. 

(2)  If  the  form  describes  the  class  of  stock  and  adds  '^  and  other  merchan- 
dise not  more  hazardous,"  then  the  printed  conditions  of  the  policy  must 
be  lived  up  to.  The  property  to  be  insured  must  be  definitely  described 
and  the  written  description  must  either  specifically  mention  everything  to 
be  insured  or  be  couched  in  such  broad  terms  as  to  include  everything. 

(3)  An  insurance  on  a  stock  of  goods,, which  in  the  nature  of  business, 
will  be  continually  changed,  is  an  insurance  on  the  entire  stock,  and  not  on 
the  specified  goods.     (4) 

(1)  Hall  vs.  Ins.  Co.  58  N.  Y.  292,  17  Am,  Rep.  255; 

(2)  Cobb  vs.  Ins.  Co.    17  Kan.  492; 

(3)  Harper  vs.  Ins.  Co.   22  N.  Y.  441  ; 
Niagara  Ins.  Co.  vs.  DeCraff,   12  MicL    124; 

(4)  Sheets  et  al.  vs.  Iowa  State  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  Kan.     135  S.  W.  Rep.     (April  5, 

1911)  80;  40  Ins,  L,  J.  955; 
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ALL   WHILE   CONTAINED. 

Most  forms  covering  contents  end  as  follows :  ' '  All  while  contained 
in,' '  and  this  does  not  limit  the  liability  to  the  articles  while  in  that  particular 
place.  (1)  The  clause  should  read  "only  while  contained  therein  and  not 
elsewhere/'  and  then  it  could  not  be  misunderstood.  '^  Contained  in  their 
factory"  covers  in  any  building  belonging  to  the  factory.      (2) 

( 1 )  Miles  vs.  Ins.  Co.  37   Iowa  460; 

Noyes  vs.  Ins  Co.  S.  C.  Wis.  (1885)    15  Ins.  L.  J.  59; 
Loungerville  vs.  Ins.  Co.  S.  C.  low^a,  8  Ins.  L.  J.  845; 
Hawes  vs.  Ins.  Co.    18  Ins.  L.  J.  561; 

(2)  Lieberstein  vs    Ins.  Co.  45  111.  301 ; 

ADDITIONS,  ADJOINING  AND  COMMUNICATING. 

The  words  ''additions  thereto  adjoining  and  communicating"  covers 
all  buildings  which  are  necessary  appurtenances  to  the  main  building,  or 
necessary  for  its  complete  operation.  To  be  adjoining  and  communicating 
does  not  mean  that  the  structures  must  actually  touch  or  be  contiguous  to 
the  main  building,  but  that  any  building  which  is  an  integral  part  or  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  conduct  and  operation  of  the  business,  is  covered  by 
these  words. 

A  form  reading  ''on  their  machinery,  tools  and  appliances,  such  as 
saws,  planers,  boilers  and  connections,  shafting,  gearing,  belting,  spare  and 
reserve  parts,  all  other  tools  and  appUances  and  machinery  used  by 
insured,  rough  and  dressed  lumber,  logs,  etc.,  all  while  contained  in  one 
story  frame,  metal  roof,  building,  its  additions  thereto  attached  and  while 
stacked  in  yard  within  100  feet  of  above  described  mill  building,"  the 
courts  held  covered  boilers  in  a  brick  building  twenty-seven  feet  distant 
and  lumber  piled  within  100  feet  of  the  boiler  house,  although  over  100  feet 
from  the  mill.  (1)  A  building  three  feet  in  rear  of  the  premises  insured 
fronting  on  another  street,  but  connected  by  an  inclosed  passageway,  is  an 
addition  within  the  policy.  (2)  A  policy  covering  steam  power  elevator 
building  and  additions  will  cover  w^arehouses  two  and  one-half  feet  distant. 
(3)  A  building  detached  from  the  main  dwelling  but  used  as  a  part  of  it,  is 
an  "  addition."  (4)  The  words  "  make  additions,  alterations  and  repairs 
and  this  policy  to  cover  same,"  will  cover  any  new  building  which  may  be 
erected.  (5)  A  policy  covering  "saw  mill  building  and  additions"  will 
cover  a  planing  mill  several  feet  away.  (6)  A  dry  house  twelve  feet 
and  a  boiler  house  two  feet  distant,  although  one  policy  covered  the  dry 
house  specifically.  (7)  Where  the  buildings  are  designated  by  numbers,  it 
is  specific  insurance  on  each  building  and  not  a  blanket  policy  on  the  entire 
plant.       (8)  Where  the  form  refers  to  building  shown  on  a  map,  the  build- 
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ings  not  shown  on  map  are  not  covered.  (9)  If  the  words  '^of  like  mater- 
ial" were  added  to  *'its  additions  adjoining  and  communicating"  it  would 
prevent  a  claim  on  a  frame  addition  to  a  brick  building. 

(1)  Georgia  Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Maryland  Planing  Mills,  38  Ins.  L.  J.  871; 
Guthrie  Laundry  Co.  vs.  Northern,  36  Ins.  L.  J.  146; 

Dougherty  vs.  Greenwich,  64  N.  J.  Law  716; 

(2)  Geo.  Ketching  vs.   Germania  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  471  ; 

(3)  Cargill  vs.  Ins.  Co. 

(4)  Tate  vs    Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  74; 

(5)  Arlington  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.    (N.  Y.)    34  Ins.  L.  J.   169; 

(6)  Ferguson  vs.  Lumberman's  Ins.  Co.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  318; 
Arlington  vs.  Ins.  Co.   S.  P.  N.  Y.   36  Ins.  L.  J.   283; 
Marsh  vs    N.  H.  F.  Ins.  Co.   31  Ins.  L.  J.  36; 

(7)  Marsh  vs.  Concord  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.J.  537; 

(8)  Arlington  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Norwich  Union,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  536 
A.  A.  Griffingbron  Co.  vs.  L.&  L.  &  G.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  643; 

(9)  Bumpus  vs.  American  Central  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.    1500; 
Shepard  vs.  Germania  Fire  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  941; 

BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  contractor,  under  agreement  to  turnish  materials  and  build  a  house 
for  a  specified  sum,  who  has  received  part  payment,  has  an  insurable  inter- 
est to  the  value  of  the  building  and  not  merely  of  the  unpaid  balance.  If, 
however,  the  contractor  is  released  and  work  accepted  when  partial  pay- 
ments are  made,  then  the  company  is  only  liable  for  the  unpaid  balance  due 
on  w^ork  completed  and  materials  on  the  premises,  (1)  Where  agent  cov- 
ered a  building  in  course  of  construction,  but  failed  to  give  permission  to 
complete  the  building,  it  was  held  he  waived  the  incompleteness  of  build- 
ing and  bound  the  company.  Where  mechanics  were  employed  to  make 
repairs  and  thirty  days  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  the  policy  is  void. 
(1)      Ulmer  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  38; 

Commercial  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Capital  Ins.  Co.  81  Ala.  320; 

N.  H.  Fire  Ins.  Co  vs.  Blakeley  et  al.  40  Ins,  L;  J.  822; 

Robb  vs.  Millers  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  951  ; 
OCCUPANCY. 

*^  Only  while  occupied  as  a  dwelling''  will  not  permit  the  building  to 
be  occupied  for  any  other  purpose.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  however,  where 
the  occupancy  of  the  building  has  been  changed  and  the  company  contends 
that  the  hazard  has  been  increased  so  as  to  avoid  the  policy,  the  Courts 
hold  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 
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(1)      Greenwich  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Dougherty  (N.  J.  S.  C.)    42  Atl.  485; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Lewis  (D.  C.  C.  A.)  2  App.  D.  C  96; 
Southern  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Murphy  (S.  C.  F.)  38  Ins.  L.  J.  883; 
Dowditch  vs.  Ins.  Co.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  276;   (S.  P.  Mass.) 
Germania  vs.  Dockard  (Ins.  App.)  28  N.  E.  Rep.  868; 
Allen  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  711; 

USAGE. 

The  intent  of  all  forms,  permits,  or  clauses,  is  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  the  policy  contract  in  order  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  trade  and  not  to 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  insured  or  the  company,  as  these  privileges  are 
usually  given  without  additional  premium.  They  are  intended  to  govern 
not  only  the  permanent,  but  the  temporary  use,  occupancy  or  privilege, 
yet  the  courts  hold  that  the  temporary  use  does  not  avoid  the  policy.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  word  '*use''  it  must  be  shown  that  it  was 
continuous  and  not  an  isolated  occasion.  (1)  Words  are  to  be  construed  in 
their  ordinary,  usual  and  proper  sense,  unless  they  have  been  given  a 
contrary  legal  construction,  or  have  acquired  a  distinct  commercial  mean- 
ing by  usage,  as  peculiar  to  some  trade  or  art,  or  unless  it  is  apparent  that 
a  distinct  and  particular  meaning  was  intended.  (2)  An  underwriter,  be 
he  general  or  local  a^ent,  is  presumed  to  know  the  usage  of  trade  of  the 
risk  he  is  insuring.  (3)  Where  the  usage  is  such  that  the  assumption 
exists  that  the  insurer  has  knowledge  thereof,  the  applicant  is  not  bound 
to  communicate  such  usage  to  him.  (4)  Where  there  is  an  expressed 
written  contract  embodying  in  clear  and  positive  terms,  the  intentions  of 
the  parties,  it  cannot  be  varied  by  evidence  of  usage  or  custom.  (5) 
Painters  cannot  be  considered  mechanics  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
^'if  mechanics  be  employed  on  the  premises'^  and  the  fact  that  the  painters 
brought  into  and  used  five  gallons  of  gasoline,  did  not  avoid  the  policy. 
(6)  When  the  use  of  any  prohibited  article  is  usual  and  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  insured  or  if  kept  in  similar  establishments, 
it  will  not  avoid  the  policy.  (7)  The  word  '^allowed"  as  used  in  the  gaso- 
line clause  is  to  be  construed  as  meaning  "allowed  to  be  kept  or  used" 
and  the  condition  is  not  violated  by  merely  permitting  gasoline  to  be  carried 
through  the  building.  (8)  The  Clause  ''any  use  or  custom  of  trade  to  the 
contrary,  etc."  has  been  set  aside  by  nearly  all  courts  as  it  is  not  reasonable 
nor  right  that  a  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  the  insured  which 
would  interfere  with  the  usual  and  necessary  operation  of  his  business. 
(9)  Where  open  lights  were  indispensable  in  making  repairs,  it  was  held 
not  a  breach  of  the  policy.  (10)  Fireworks  kept  in  general  merchandise 
store  void  the  policy. 
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(1)  Springfield  vs.  Wade,  95  Tex.  598,  68  S.  W.  977,  58  L.  R.  A.  714,  93  Am. 

St.  R.  870; 
Hinckley  vs.  Ins.  Co.  140  Mass.  381  ; 

(2)  Whitmarsh  vs.  Conway  Ins.  Co.   16  Gray  (Mass.)  359,  77  Am.  Dec.  414; 
Peoria  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Whitall,  25  111.  466; 

Civ.  Code  Cal.  57/479;  87/59;  95/138;  125/352;  132/65;  144; 

(3)  Noble  vs.  Kennow^ay,  2  Doug.    3rd  ed.  513; 
Maryland  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  5  Gill.  &  J.  Md.   159; 

Cox  vs.  Charleston  Ins.  Co.  3  Rich.   (S.  C.)  331  ;  Am.  Dec.  771  ; 

Vallance  vs.  Dumar,  1  Comp.  503 ; 

Wall  vs.  Ins.  Co.  14  Barb.  N.  Y.  383; 

Morris  vs.  Ins.  Co.  3  Yeats  (Pa.)  84,  2  Am.  Dec.  360; 

Civil  Code  Cal.  2566 ; 

(4)  Planche  vs.  Fletcher,   1  Dour.  251; 

Daniels  vs.  Ins.  Co.   12  Cush.  (Mass.)  416;  59  Am.  Dec.  192; 
Kingston  vs.  Knibbs,  1  Comp.  508,  N.  per  Lord  Ellensborough ; 

(5)  Hone  vs.  Mutual  Ins  Co.  1  Sand  N.  Y.  137;   2  N.  Y.    (2  Const)  235; 
Hall  vs.  Jansen,  4  El  &  B.  508,  per  Campbell; 

Lattonius  vs  Ins.  Co.  3  Houst.   (Del.)  254; 

Winthrop  vs.  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  7; 

Smith  vs.  Mobile  Nat.  Ins.  Co.   30  Ala.  167; 

Crofts  vs.  Marshall,  7  Car  &  P.  597,  607 ; 

Denman  vs.  Ins.  Co.  86  III.  479; 

Duncan  vs.  Green,  43  Iowa  679 ; 

McGregor  vs.  Ins.  Co.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  42; 

St.  Nicholas  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.   5  Born.  N.  Y.  238; 

(6)  Taylor-Baldwin  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  991  ; 

Smith  County  Treas.  vs.   Ins.  Co.   (Mich.  C.  C.)  25  Ins.  L.  J.  192; 

(7)  Faust  vs.  Ins.  Co.  60  (Wis.  S.  C.)  32  At.  Rep.  613; 
Yock  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Cal.  S.  C.)  44  Pac.  Rep.   189; 
Plinsby  vs.  Ins.  Co.  (U.  S.  C.  C.)  32  Fed.  Rep.  47; 
Ackley  vs.  Phenix  of  Brooklyn,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  650; 

(8)  Lon.  &  Lan.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Fischer  (U.  S.  C.  C.  A.)  92  Fed.  R.  509; 

(9)  Phoenix  vs.  Walters,  24  App.  87,  56  N.  E.  257,  79  Am.  St.  R.  257; 
Mascott  vs.  Ins.  Co.  68  Vt.  253,  56  Atl.  75; 

Smith  vs.  Ins.  Co.  107  Mich.  270  65  N.  W.  235,  30  L.  R.  A.  368; 
(10)      Au  Sable  Lumber  Co.  vs.  Mfg.  Ins.  Co.  89  Mich.  407 
Norfolk  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Talley  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1594; 
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WARRANTY. 

Any  stipulation  in  a  policy  is  a  warranty  and  no  particular  form  of 
words  is  necessary.  Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of  the  word 
^'warranted"  is  at  all  conclusive.  A  warranty  is  a  stipulation  inserted  in 
a  form  by  which  the  insured  undertakes  that  some  particular  thing  shall  or 
shall  not  be  done  or  that  some  condition  shall  be  fulfilled.  If  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  insured  not  keeping  his  agreement  then  the  clause  is  held 
binding;  but  if  the  fire  was  from  some  other  cause,  the  warranty  is  of  no 
value.  Inability  of  the  insured  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  his 
warranties  is  no  excuse.  (1)  The  violation  of  a  provision,  whether  made 
a  warranty  or  not,  does  not  totally  avoid  the  policy ;  but  merely  suspends 
it  during  such  time  as  the  warranty  is  not  kept.  (2)  The  description  of  an 
oil  tank' s  location  cannot  be  construed  as  a  warranty  that  the  location  will 
not  be  changed  afterwards.  (3)  All  warranties  should  be  signed  by  the 
insured  as  weU  as  the  agent  in  order  to  eliminate  any  question  of  doubt  as 
to  their  validity  and  meaning. 

(1)  Scharles  and  Deutsch  vs.  Hubbard  &  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  21  19: 
School  Dist.  vs.  Dauchy,  25  Conn.  530; 

Eagle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  320; 
Civil  CodeCal.  2603-2604-2607-2608-2610; 

(2)  PortBlakeley  Mill  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.    1449; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  McDonald,  50  III.   120; 

Ins.  Co.  vs.  Catlin,  163  III.  256  N.  E.  255,  L.  A.  595, 

Kinckley  vs.  Germania  F.  Ins.  Co.   140  Mass.  38  1  N.  E.  737;  54  Am.   Rep. 

445; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Pitts,   88  Miss.    587,  41  South  5,  7  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  627,  117, 

Am.  St.  Rep.  756; 
Athens  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Tiney,    1  Ga.  App.  492,  57  S.  E.   1013 
Born  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.   1  10  Iowa,  379,  81,  N.  W.  676; 
Warehouse  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  76,  56  S.  E.   654,  10  L.  R.  A.   (N.  S.)    736,    121 

Am.  St.  Rep.  941; 
Arkansas  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Cox,  38  Ins.  L.  J.  205 ; 

(3)  Western  Pipe  Line  Co.  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.   145  Pa.  St.  346; 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Where  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  did  not  cover  as  agreed  between  the 
agent  and  the  insured,  the  Court  will  reform  the  policy,  (1)  but  in  order 
to  reform  the  policy  the  proof  must  be  clear  and  satisfactory  and  free  from 
doubt.  (2)  Where  policy  provides  that  endorsements  must  be  made  in 
writing  thereon,  the  condition  must  be  complied  with  or  the  policy  is  void. 
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(3)  Where  a  policy  covers  more  than  one  item,  the  avoidance  of  one  item 
does  not  affect  the  others.  (4)  Where  a  stick  and  a  half  of  dynamite  was 
kept  in  a  lodging  house,  whether  it  caused  the  fire  or  not,  it  avoided  the 
policy.  (5)  An  insurance  company  cannot  accept  part  of  a  contract  and 
reject  the  rest,  but  must  ratify  it  as  a  whole.  (6)  Where  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  printed  and  written  portions  of  a  policy,  the  written  part  con- 
trols. (7)  If  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  expressed  the  court  cannot 
extend  or  enlarge  the  contract.  (8)  W^ords  in  a  fire  policy  are  used  in 
their  ordinary  sense.  (9)  Each  clause  in  a  policy  must  be  construed  sepa- 
rately. (10)  Where  mechanics  were  employed  for  more  than  fifteen  days 
without  permission  the  policy  is  void.  (11)  When  this  clause  was  first 
made  a  condition  of  the  policy,  it  did  not  permit  any  repairs  to  be  made 
without  consent  of  the  company,  and  the  courts  held  it  was  not  valid.  In 
the  present  contract  fifteen  days  is  allowed  and  the  courts  hold  it  is  reason- 
able, and  therefore  valid.  (12)  Where  policy  covered  building  and  all 
other  permanent  fixtures  contained  therein,  held  did  not  cover  counters 
and  shelving  which  could  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  building.  (13) 
A  permit  for  removal  of  goods  from  one  location  to  another,  using  the 
average  clause,  covers  in  both  locations,  but  does  not  cover  goods  in  transit. 
(14)  The  word  ' 'premises"  as  used  in  our  forms,  is  construed  to  mean 
buildings  mentioned  and  does  not  include  those  on  an  adjoining  lot.  (15) 
The  word  ''Merchandise"  means  all  those  things  wiiich  insured  as  a 
merchant  sells,  and  not  personal  property  not  intended  for  sale.  (16) 
The  word  "Machinery"  covers  boilers  and  all  pipes  connecting  it  with 
other  apparatus,  the  pipes  and  apparatus  of  drying  room,  steel  tanks,  all 
shafting,  belting,  hangers  and  all  machines.  (17)  Where  one  of  the  walls 
was  a  party  wall  and  the  buildings  could  not  be  repaired,  tlie  insured  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  whole  value  of  the  party  wall.  (hS)  The  loss  on  old 
buildings  which  cannot  be  repaired  is  the  value  of  the  old  building  before 
the  fire.  (19)  Because  an  insured  has  no  part  in  the  drawing  of  the 
insurance  contract  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  terms  will  satisfy 
the  obligations.     (20) 

(1)  Dalton  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Iowa)  34  Ins.  L.  J    251  ; 
Esch  vs.  Ins.  Co.   78  Iowa,  334; 

Blake  etc.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  73  Wis.  667 ; 
Williams  vs.  Ins.  Co!  (CC)   24  Fed.  625; 
McLaughlin  et  al  vs.  Ins.  Co.  34  Ins.  L.  J-  431  ; 

(2)  Johnson  vs.  Ins.  Co.  34  Ins.  L.  J.  341  ; 

(3)  Walsh  vs.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  73.  N.  Y.  5; 
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Northern  Assn.  Co.  vs.  Grand  View  Bldg.  Assn.   183  U.  S.  308; 

Forbes  vs.  Agawam  Ins.  Co.  9  Cush.  470; 

Worchester  Bank  vs.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  503; 

(4)  Miller  vs.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  503; 
Civil  Code  Cal.  2555  N.  Y.  Civ.   Code,   1375; 

(5)  Bastian  vs    Brit.  Amer.  Assn.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.   1033; 

(6)  Shook  vs.  Retail  Hdw.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  789; 

(7)  Russell  vs.  Mfg.  Ins.  Co.  (Minn.)  52  N.  W.  Rep.  906; 

(8)  Bank  vs.  Ins.  Co.  62  Tex.  461; 

(9)  Glendale  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  21  Conn.  19-30-31,  54  Am.  Dec.  309; 

(10)  F.  E.  &  J.  L.  Thorp  vs.  Aetna,  72  Ad.  Rep.  690; 

(11)  Halpin  vs.  Ins.  Co.  120  N.  Y.  73 ; 
Phoenix  Ins  Co.  vs.  Holcombe,  57  Neb.  622  ; 
Elliott  Ins.  251  ; 

Sunderlin  vs.  Aetna  18  Hun.  N.  Y.  522; 

(12)  German  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Hearne,  32  Ins.  L.  J.  462; 

(13)  Newport  Improvement  Co.  vs.  Home,  163  N.  Y.  237; 

(14)  Goldsborough  Banyer  vs.  Albany  Ins.  Co.  et  al,  32  Ins.  L.  J.  767; 

(15)  Goodhue  vs.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  851  ; 

(16)  Rau  vs.  Westchester,  36  App.  Div.  179,  55  N.  Y.  Supp.  459;  50  App.  Div. 

428.  64.  N.  Y.  Supp.  290.  168  N.  Y.  1.  661  N.  E.  1 134; 

(17)  K^nt  vs.  Ins.  Co,  26  Ins.  L.  J.  294; 

(18)  Tubbs  vs.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.   (Iowa)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  755; 

(19)  Montelone  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  689; 

(20)  Northern  Assnce.  Co.  vs.  Carpenter,  94  N.  W.  Rep.   (May  9,  1911)  779,  40  Ins. 

L.J.  1218; 

Dorroh-Kelly  Merc.  Co.  vs.  Orient  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.   1211; 
AS  INTEREST  MAY  APPEAR. 

This  clause  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  use  and  it  certainly 
has  made  companies  pay  many  losses  which  were  unjust.  The  clause 
usually  reads :  ^'Loss,  if  any,  payable  to  John  Doe,  Mortgagee  as  his 
interest  may  appear. ' ' 

The  intention  of  the  words  "as  his  interest  may  appear"  is  to  limit  the 
payment  under  the  policy,  to  the  amount  due  the  mortgagee  and  the  balance 
to  go  to  the  mortgagor;  but  the  courts  construe  the  clause  to  mean   such 
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interest  as  by  proper  proofs  can  be  shown  to  appear  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 
(1)  *^John  Doe,  mortgagee,"  simply  designates  who  John  Doe  is,  and 
*'  as  his  interest  may  appear  "  covers  any  interest  he  may  have  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  be  that  mortgagee  or  owner.  It  does  not  restrict  his  interest  to 
that  of  mortgagee  as  the  clause  intended,  but  will  cover  any  interest  he 
might  have.  In  fact,  some  courts  hold  that  one  need  not  have  an  insurable 
interest  under  a  clau-e  of  .this  kind.  (2)  It  will  waive  the  clause  ''sole  and 
unconditional  ownership"  and  the  insured  can  recover  even  though  he  did 
not  disclose  that  the  property  was  owned  by  himself  and  wife  and  that  a 
mortgage  existed.  (3)  Apparently  there  is  no  need  of  the  clause  at  all, 
*for  the  mortgagee  would  only  be  paid  the  amount  of  his  mortgage  and  the 
balance  would  be  paid  the  mortgagor,  without  the  clause  in  the  policy. 

(1)  Fenton  vs.  Ins.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1699;  Ins.  Cent.  Dig.   794-822; 

(2)  Joyce,  2920; 

Donaldson  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Tenn.  1895)  S.  W.  Rep.  251; 

(3)  Hogan  vs.  Scottish  Ins.  Co.  186  U.  S.  423,  22  Sup.   Ct.  462-1299; 
Besant  vs.  Ins.  Co.  11  App.  Div.   (N.  Y.)  276; 

Kent  vs.  Ins    Co.  84  App.  Div.  428; 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  WARRANTY. 

'^  These  premises  having  been  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  premium  made,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  such 
reduced  rate,  it  is  hereby  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  recovery  of  any 
loss  under  this  policy,  that  the  insured  shall  use  due  diligence  to  maintain  such 
equipment  in  complete  working  order  during  the  full  term  of  this  insur- 
ance." 

The  warranty  as  worded  permits  of  repairs  and  additions  without  con- 
sent of  or  notice  to  the  insurance  companies.  The  words  "  due  diligence  " 
are  susceptible  to  more  than  one  meaning.  It  does  not  provide  that  the 
policy  shall  be  void  in  case  the  warranty  is  not  kept. 

Where  the  policy  prohibits  a  certain  change,  the  violation  of  such  pro- 
vision does  not  totally  void  the  policy,  but  merely  suspends  it  during  such 
prohibited  change. 

In  the  Port  Blakeley  Mill^  Co.  case,  the  court  said:  ''Conceding  that 
tliere  was  a  warranty,  there  was  no  warranty  that  the  assured  should  at  all 
times  maintain  the  automatic  sprinkler  system,  but  the  representation  was 
only  that  the  assured  should  'use  due  diligence'  in  maintaining  the  sprinkler 
system." 

Where  the  sprii;kler  equipment  was   in  working  order  at  the  time  of 
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the  fire,  athough  prior  to  that  time  was  for  awhile  out  of  use,  held  warranty 
complied  with.     (1) 

A  stipulation  that  a  sprinkler  is  in  good  working  order,  and  that 
the  insured  will  use  due  diligence  to  keep  it  so,  is  not  a  warranty,  and  the 
burden  is  on  insurer  to  show  the  contrary.  (2)  Where  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  insured  is  to  exercise  ' '  due  diligence ' '  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  sprinkler  system,  w^hich  he  does,  notice  of  an  increase  of  hazard 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  system  need  not  be  given  the  insurer,  where 
such  notice  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
sprinkler  system.  (3)  The  insured  is  only  required  to  use  ''due  diligence" 
during  the  making  of  repairs  to  its  mill  and  sprinkler  system.     (4) 

(1)  Port  Blakeley  Mills  Co.  vs.  Springfield  Ins.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1447,  cases  cited; 
Hart  vs.  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.  9  Wash.  620,  38  Pac.  213,  27  Ins.  L.  R.  A.  86; 
Nat.  Bk.  vs.  Union  Ins.  Co.  88  Cal.  497,  26  Pac.  509,  22  Am.  St.  Rep.  324; 
Redman  vs.  Hart.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  47  Wis.  89.  I  N.  W.  393,  32  Am.  R.  751; 
Monlar  vs.  Amer.  Life  Ins.  Co.  1  1  1  U.  S.  335,  4  Sup.  Q.  466,  28  L.  Ed..  447; 
Westfall  vs.  Hudson  River  F.  Ins.  Co.  2  Duer.  (N.  Y.)  490; 

Au.  Sable  Lumber  Co.  vs.  Det.  Ins.  Co.  89  Mich.  470,  50  N.  W.  870; 
McGannon  vs.  Mich.  Fire  Ins.  Co.   127   Mich.    836,    87  N.  W.  6154.  L.  R.  A. 

739,  89  Am.  St.  Rep.  501; 
Selby  vs.  Mut.  Life  Ins.  Co.  (C.  C.)  67  Fed.  490; 
Phoenix  Assur.  Co.  vs.  Munger  Mfg.  Co.  (Tex)    49  S.  W.  271; 
Sumpter  Tobacco  Whr  Co.  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.    76    S.   C.    76,    56    S.  E.  64, 

10  L.  R.  A.  (U.  S.)  736  121  Am.  St.  941; 

(2)  Fuller  vs.  Traders  Ins.  Co.  et.  al.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  783; 

(3)  Cummer  Lbr.  Co.  vs.  Asso.  Mfg.  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J,  87; 

(4)  Port  Blakeley  Mills  Co.  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1610. 

AVERAGE    CLAUSE. 

''It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  in  case  of  loss  this  policy  shall 
attach  in  each  of  the  two  buildings  in  such  proportion  as  the  value  in  each 
building  bears  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  hereby  insured." 

This  clause  is  used  where  the  insured  desires  to  cover  his  entire  prop- 
erty in  one  sum;  but  it  is  in  reality  specific  insurance.     For  example: 

The  insured  has  two  buildings  valued  at  $15,000,  with  $10,000  insurance. 
Value  of  building  ''A"  $10,000.  Loss  $10,000.  Value  of  buUding  '^B'' 
$.5,000.  Loss  $2,000.  The  proportion  of  building  ''A"  of  the  $10,000 
insurance  w^ould  be  two-thirds  or  $6,666.66,  and  of  building  ''B"  one- 
third  or  $3,333.34.  The  total  loss  is  $12,000  and  the  total  amount  recover- 
able from  the  insurance  w^ould  be  $8^666.66. 
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Value  Insurance                         Loss 

Building  '^A"                          $10,000.00  16,666.66               16,666.66 

Building  ^'B'^                              5,000.00  3,333.34                  2,000.00 


$15,000.00  $10,000.00  $8,666.66 

The  insured  should  place  a  specific  amount  on  each  building  when  the 
insurance  is  written  as  it  will  prevent  an  appraisement  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty in  case  of  loss.  Where  the  entire  property  is  destroyed  the  clause  is 
inoperative. 

Dahms  and  Sons  Co.  vs.  German  Fire  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  2133; 

Ins.  Co.  vs.  Ayers  88  Tenn.  728.   13  S.  W.   1090; 

COMMISSION  CLAUSE. 

* 'Their  own  or  held  by  them  in  trust  or  on  commission  or  sold  but  not 
delivered. ' ' 

A  policy  on  goods  held  in  trust  or  on  commission  will  cover  all  the 
goods  with  which  the  party  procuring  the  insurance  is  intrusted  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  goods  held  in  trust  in  the  strict  technical  sense,  but  extends 
to  ordinary  bailments.  Nor  does  the  policy  apply  simply  to  the  personal 
interest  of  the  one  who  takes  out  the  policy,  but  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
goods.  This  form  of  policy  is  similar  in  its  legal  effect  to  the  policy  for 
whom  it  may  concern.  (1)  It  will  also  include  goods  stored  with  insured 
as  warehousemen.  (2)  It  will  cover  lumber  piled  by  itself  and  marked  for 
purchaser  ready  for  shipment.    (3) 

( 1 )  Robert  Williams  &  Co.  vs.  Auto  Express  Co.  40  Ins,  L.  J.  51 5; 

California  Ins,  Co,  vs.  Union  Compress  Co.   133  U.  S.  387,   10  Sup.  Ct.  365,  33 

L,  Ed,  730; 
Stillwell  vs.  Staples,   19,  N,  Y.  401; 

Fire  Ins,  Assn,  vs.  Merchants  Co.  66  Md.  339,  7  Atl.  905,  59  Am.  Rep.   162; 
Roberts  vs.  Fireman's  Ins.  Co.   165  Pa.  55,  30  Atl.  450; 
Canning  Co.  vs,  Ins.  Co,  38  Ins,  L,  J,  817; 
DeForest  vs.  Ins,  Co.  1  Hall  (N.  Y,)  94; 
Lee  vs,  Adst,  37  N.  Y.  78; 

Warring  vs.  Ins,  Co.  45  N,  Y.  606,  6  Am,  Rep,  146; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Warehouse  Co.  93  U.  S.  527,  23  L.  Ed.  868; 

(2)  So.  Cold  Storage  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Tex.  C.  C.  A.)   73  S.  W.  545; 

(3)  Michigan  Pipe  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Mich.  S.  C.)  52  N.  W.    1070; 
Warring  vs.  Ins,  Co,  1  Ins,  L,  J.  672; 
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CLEAR    SPACE    CLAUSE. 


^  ^  In  consideration  of  the  issuance  of  this  pohcy  and  the  basis  upon 
which  the  rate  of  premium  is  fixed,  the  insured  warrants  and  agrees  that 
a  continuous  clear  space  of  two  hundred  feet  shall  hereafter  be  maintained 
between  the  property  hereby  insured  and  any  woodworking  or  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  etc." 

This  clause  is  usually  so  plainly  worded  that  very  few^  cases  have  been 
referred  to  the  courts.  Where  there  is  a  difference  between  the  rate  on  the 
mill  and  the  lumber  the  clear  space  clause  should  be  used.  It  is  necessary 
to  insert  in  the  clause  that  the  policy  is  written  at  a  reduced  rate  on 
account  of  the  w^arranty  by  the  insured  to  maintain  a  clear  space  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  feet.  Where  the  rate  on  the  mill  was  9.5  per  cent  and  the 
rate  on  the  lumber  was  2.85  per  cent,  showing  that  the  company  did  not 
understand  that  it  covered  lumber  within  200  feet  upon  which  the  rate  was 
9.5  per  cent,  the  court  held  the  clause  valid  and  said  the  insured  got 
exactly  what  he  paid  for.     (1) 

(1)      Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  vs,  Ins.  Co.  35  Ins.  L.  J.  824; 

L.  &  L.  &  G.  vs.  Richardson  Lbr.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  997; 

CONTRIBUTION  CLAUSE. 

'^  This  company  shall  not  be  liable,  under  this  policy,  for  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  any  loss  on  the  described  property,  or  for  loss  by,  and  expenses 
of,  removal  from  the  premises  endangered  by  fire,  than  the  amount  hereby 
insured  bears  to  the  entire  insurance  covering  such  property,  w^hether  valid 
or  not,  or  by  solvent  or  insolvent  insurers." 

AU  forms,  and  especially  those  covering  the  contents  of  dwellings, 
should  contain  the  clause  * '  this  policy  does  not  cover  items  upon  which 
there  is  specific  insurance.''  This  would  prevent  a  blanket  policy  contrib- 
uting with  those  covering  specifically. 

In  quoting  the  following  cases  I  do  not  refer  to  the  modes  of  apportion- 
ment as  they  are  mostly  wrong.  There  is  only  one  equitable  rule  and  that  is 
the  ''  Kinne  Rule,  loss  to  loss,  with  reapportionment  from  excesses  to  pay 
shortages." 

A  policy  on  a  school  building  with  privilege  to  make  additions  and 
covering  same,  covers  an  adjoining  building  subsequently  erected  and  con- 
nected with  it,  and  although  the  addition  was  insured  under  a  specific 
policy,  the  original  policy  must  contribute  under  the  contribution  clause.    (1) 

Where  various  parties  storing  w^ool  in  a  warehouse  took  out  insurance 
in  their  names,  and  the  warehouse  company  had  taken  out  a  blanket  policy 
on  "  merchandise  either  owned  or  held  by  them  in  trust,  or  in  which  they 
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have  an  interest  or  liability,"  it  was  held  that  these  blanket  policies  pro- 
rated with  the  specific  policies.  (2)  To  require  contribution  from  other 
insurance,  it  must  be  on  the  same  interest  in  the  same  property,  or  on  some 
part  thereof.  (3)  The  courts  hold  the  insured  is  eatitled  to  the  full  amount 
of  his  loss  if  there  is  unexhausted  insurance  and  they  will  adopt  any  rule 
which  gives  this  result,  disregarding  completely  the  equity  between  the 
insurance  companies.      (4) 

(1)  Meigs  vs.  London  Assur.  Co.  Pa.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  251; 

Ogden  vs.  Ins.  Co.  50  N.  Y.  388; 

Sloat  vs.  Ins.  Co.  49  Pa.   14; 

Farmers  Feed  Co.  vs.  Scottish  Union  &  Nat.  Ins.  Co.  32  Ins.  L.  J.   162; 

(2)  Hough  vs.  Ins.  Co.  36  Md.  398; 

Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Baltimore  Whse  Co.  Supra;  2  Ins.  L.  J.  253-6-39; 

Sloat  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  49  Pa.  18; 

12  Amer.  &  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law  (2d  Ed.)  310; 

Schmaelzle  vs.  Lon.  &  Lan.  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  602; 

(3)  Chandler  vs.  Ins.  Co.  28  Ins.  L.  J.  1028; 
Anglerodt  vs.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  31   Mo.  593; 

(4)  Page  vs.. Sun  Ins.  Office  (U.  S.)    25  Ins.  L.  J.  865; 
Meigs  vs.  London  Assur.  Co.   (U.  S.)  32  Ins.  L.  J.  251; 
Blake  vs.  Ins.  Co.  12  Gray  265; 

Arlington  vs.  Colonial  Assur.  Co.  180  N.  Y.  337,  73  N.  E.  34; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Kolb  31  Ins.  L.  J.  813; 

DWELLING    FORMS. 

The  wording  of  the  form  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not  give  a  copy  of 
it.  It  covers  anything  in  a  dwelling  except  merchandise,  any  article  for 
sale,  or  money.  The  words  '^houseliold  furniture"  covers  all  personal 
chattels  that  may  contribute  to  the  use  or  convenience  of  the  household  or 
that  will  ornament  the  house,  as  plate,  china,  beds,  bedding,  linen,  musical 
instruments,  pictures,  paintings,  carpets,  books,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  cover 
wearing  apparel,  or  articles  for  personal  adornment.  (1)  The  words 
'^  wearing  apparel"  include  all  articles  of  clothing  owned  by  any  member 
of  the  insured's  family  for  whom  he  provides;  but  it  does  not  cover  jewelry^ 
or  articles  which  are  in  no  sense  clothing.  (2)  The  present  forms  are 
faulty  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  enumerating  every  article.  A  form  reading 
''household  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  jewelry  and  family  stores"  will 
cover  everything  which  should  be  insured.  The  Board  form  No.  113  cover- 
ing dwelling  houses,  doe^  not  stipulate  that  the  dwelling  must  be  occupied 
for  that  purpose  and  no  other  and  therefor  it  is  not  correct.     The  form 
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should  read  ^  ^  on  the  frame  building,  only  while  occupied  as  a  dwelling. ' ' 
The  words  ^ '  dwelling  house '  ^  embrace  in  law  the  entire  congregation  of 
buildings,  main  and  auxiliary,  used  for  abode.   (3) 

(1)  Carmichael  vs.  Ins.  Co.  S.  C.  Mich.  1883,  9  Ins.  L.  J.  428; 
Williams  vs.  Williams,  1  Sun.  N.  S.  358; 

(2)  Clarey  vs.  Ins.  Co.  Ohio  227;  2  Johns  N.  Y.  261;  9  Ins.  L.  J.  108-11 1; 

(3)  N.  B.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Tye  36  Ins.  L.  J.  1006  (C.  A.  Geo.) 

ELECTRIC    CURRENT  CLAUSE, 

Few  really  appreciate  the  value  of  the  electric  current  clause  to  the 
companies  and  seem  to  feel  it  is  inserted  to  afford  the  company  a  loop  hole 
to  get  out  of  paying  legitimate  losses,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Those 
familiar  with  electric  energy  will  tell  you  that  in  all  wires  and  electrical 
apparatus  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  their  being  burned  out  or  destroyed 
from  the  current  passing  through  or  within  them.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  upon  a  rate  which  would  be  adequate  for  such  a  hazard, 
therefore,  the  electric  current  clause  was  adopted  to  eliminate  any  loss  to 
the  companies  by  the  burning  out  of  any  electrical  appliances  caused  by 
the  electric  current  within  it.  If  we  did  not  have  this  safe-guard  w^e  would 
be  continually  paying  for  burned  out  incandescent  bulbs,  motors,  rheostats 
or  starting  devices,  fuses  and  overcharged  wires.  The  companies  pay  for 
all  loss  by  fire  outside  of  the  apparatus  itself  and  that  is  all  the  rate  con- 
templates. 

GASOLINE     PERMIT. 

A  gasoline  permit  is  necessary  on  aU  risks  where  gasoline  is  used. 
No  charge  is  made  for  its  use  in  a  dwelling  for  cooking  purposes,  but  in 
all  mercantile  risks  a  charge  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  company  to  prove  that 
the  fire  was  attributable  to  the  gasoline,  (1)  but  it  is  advisable  to  be  sure 
of  it  before  denying  liability.  Where  an  agent  knew  that  gasoline  was 
used  on  the  premises  and  did  not  give  a  permit  for  it,  the  policy  was  not 
avoided.  (2)  If  insured's  business  demands  the  use  of  gasoline,  the  com- 
pany cannot  deny  liability  for  its  use.  Where  a  fire  was  caused  by  a 
painter  using  a  gasoline  torch,  the  policy  was  not  avoided.  (3)  Where  the 
policy  permitted  gasoline  stove  with  w^arranty  that  no  gasoline  should  be 
kept  on  the  premises,  held,  that  the  keeping  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  a 
can  was  a  violation  of  the  warranty ;  (4)  also  that  the  owner  was  not 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  the  violation  was  by  a  tenant,  without  his 
knowledge.      (5)   A  lighted  match    causing    the    explosion    of    a    tank    of 
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gasoline  was  not  a  fire  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  and  therefore  it 
was  avoided.  (6)  The  temporary  use  of  gasoline  does  not  avoid  the 
policy.     (7) 

(1)  Cent.  Dig.  1650-1658;  Dec.  Dig.  646; 

Standard  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Thompson  (Ont.  S.   C.)    Ins.  Dig.   22-84; 

Port  Blakeley  Mills  Co.  vs.  Springfield,  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1447; 

Norwaysz  vs.  Thuringia.  204  111.  334.  68  N.  E.  551; 

Hill  vs.  Middlesex  Ins.  Co.  1  74  Mass.  542; 

New^port  Imp.  Co.  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  supra; 

Delhi  vs.  Adams  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  supra; 

Turnbull  vs.  Home  Fire  Ins.  Co.  83  Md.  312; 

Kyte  vs.  Assurance  Co.   1 49  Mass.  1  1 6; 

Pennsylvania  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Faires,  1 3  Tex.  Civ.  App.  Ill; 

Thomas  vs.  Fame  Ins.  Co.   108  M.  111.  91; 

Imperial  Ins.  Co.  vs.  County  of  Coos,  supra; 

(2)  American  Central  vs.  Chaney  (C.  C.  A.  Tex.)  39  Ins.  L.  J.  947; 
Hartley  vs.  Penn.  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  329; 

(3)  Garrebrandt  vs.  Ins.  Co,  36  Ins.  L.  J.  841; 

(4)  Norwaysz  vs.  Thuringia  Ins.  Co.  111.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  83; 

(5)  Diehl  vs.  Adams  Co.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  58  Pa.  443; 
Wetherill  vs.  City  Fire  Ins.  Co.   16  Gray  276; 
German  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Shawnee  Co.  54  Kan.  732; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Gunther,   1  16  U.  S.  1  13-134  U.  S.  1  10; 
Kelly  vs.  Worchester  Co.  97  Mass.  284; 

Hall  vs.  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray  185; 
Concordia  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Johnson,  4  Kan.  App.  7; 
Long  vs.  Beeber,    106  Pa.  466; 
Badger  vs.  Platts,  68  N.  H.  222; 

(6)  Milton  C.  Mitchell  vs.  Potomac  Ins.  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  570; 

(7)  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Wade,  31  Ins.  L,  J.  818; 

IRON    SAFE  CLAUSE. 

The  Iron  Safe  Clause  requires  the  insured  to  keep  a  set  of  books  and 
inventory  of  stock,  which  shall  be  kept  in  an  iron  safe  at  night  or  when  the 
store  is  not  open  for  business.  The  clause  has  been  held  valid  in  many 
courts  and  it  should  be  used  on  this  Coast.  (1)  The  insured's  failure  to 
produce  inventory,  prevents  recovery.  (2)  An  insurer  has  a  right  to  such 
compliance  with  its  term  as  will  inform  him  as  to  the  stock   carried  and 
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as  to  stock  burned,  and  the  fair  cash  value  thereof.  (3)  The  clause,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  the  last  inventory,  (4)  and  only  to  merchandise  kept 
for  sale  and  not  to  machinery  and  appliances.  (5)  Where  an  agent  knew 
the  insured  had  no  iron  safe  and  was  unable  to  remove  books,  it  is  a  waiver 
of  the  clause.   (6) 

( 1 )  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  vs.  Royal  (Minn.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  825; 
Aetna  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Mount.  (S.  C.  Miss.)  36  Jns.  L.  J.  936; 
Coggins  vs.  Ins.  Co.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  354; 

Cent.  Dig.  854,  Dec.  Dig.  335;  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Kennedy,  94  Tex.  367,  615  a.  1  102; 

Ins.  Co.  vs.  Cummings,  98  Tex.   1  15,  81  S.  W.  705; 

Coggins  vs.  Aetna  (N.  C.  S.  C.)   56  S.  E.   (Mch.  1907)   506; 

Mongor  vs.  Queen  (Tex.  C.  C.  A.)  99  S.  W.   (Mch.  1907)  887; 

Ins.  Co.  vs.  Water  Drug  Co.  Ins.  L.  J.  804;  Dec.  Dig.  335; 

(2)  National  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Caraw^ay,   19  Ins.  L.  J.  1466; 

(3)  Phoenix  vs.  Sherman,  39  Ins.  L.  J.  69; 

(4)  Ger.-Amer.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Darrin  (Kan.  S.  C.)  28  Ins.  L.  J.  1008; 

(5)  Queen  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Dilliard,   131   S.  W.  Rep.  946; 

(6)  Rudd  vs.  Ins.  Co.  (Mo.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  948; 

Shook  vs.  Retail  Hdw.  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  781; 
Old  Colony  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Starr  Mayfield  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  964; 

LOSS   PAYABLE  AND  MORTGAGE    CLAUSE. 

The-  mortgage  clause  was  first  introduced  during  the  year  1860  and  it 
made  so  much  trouble  both  for  the  companies  and  the  courts,  that  it  was 
dropped  for  some  time  and  then  taken  up  again  and  the  New  York 
Standard  Form  of  Mortgage  Clause  adopted. 

A  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  both  insure  their  separate  interests.  (1 ) 
Mortgages  are  now  regarded  by  the  courts  as  mere  securities  for  the 
payment  of  money.  The  mortgagor  is  the  substantial  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  therefore  his  interest  is  absolute  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 
(2)  Where  a  policy  is  taken  out  by  the  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  has  no 
interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  policy.  (3)  The  assignment  of  a  mortgage 
does  not  transfer  the  contract  of  insurance;  the  mortgagee's  insurable 
interest  is  gone.  (4)  The  clause  m  reference  to  foreclosure  proceedings  is 
held  to  be  wise  and  a  proper  safeguard  against  the  greatly  increased  risk 
consequent  upon  the  circumstances  provided  against  therein.  (5)  An 
appraisement  accepted  by  the  insured  is  binding  upon  the  mortgagee.  (6) 
Knowledge  of  an  agent  at  the  time  of  insuring,  that  foreclosure  proceedings 
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were  pending,  estops  the  insurer  from,  setting  up  that  poHcy  is  void.  (7) 
It  is  necessary  to  notify  both  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  of  the  com- 
pany's intention  to  cancel.  (8)  A  warranty  deed  or  a  trust  deed  with  a 
separate  agreement  to  reconvey  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  is  in  effect  a 
mortgage,  which  is  not  a  change  of  title  or  possession  within  the  policy.  (9) 
A  mortgage  covering  mill  building  and  machinery  therein  held  not  to  be  a 
chattel  mortgage,  (10)  The  provision  in  a  mortgage  that  all  insurance 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  mortgagee  is  not  an  assignment  which  will  avoid 
the  policy.  (11)  The  right  of  a  mortgagee  is  not  affected  by  a  transfer  of 
interest  by  a  part  owner  of  the  property.  (12)  Where  mortgagee  took  out 
insurance  and  charged  the  premium  to  the  mortgagor  the  policy  covered 
both  the  interests  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  and  the  company 
was  not  entitled  to  subrogation.  (13)  The  co-insurance  clause  is  binding 
upon  the  mortgagee.  (14)  Where  a  policy  is  payable  to  more  than  one 
mortgagee  the  first  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  debt 
and  interest  and  the  second  mortgagee  to  the  balance.  (15)  The  mortgage 
clause  makes  it  a  separate  contract  as  far  as  the  mortgagee  is  concerned.  (16) 
A  sale  of  the  property  by  the  mortgagor  without  the  consent  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  voids  the  policy  as  to  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  but  if 
there  is  a  mortgage  clause  on  the  policy  the  company  must  pay  the  mortgagee 
and  it  is  entitled  to  subrogation.  (17)  ^'As  the  stipulations  and  conditions 
of  the  standard  fire  policy  which  relate  to  the  proceedings  after  the  liability 
of  the  company  has  accrued  in  terms  relate  to  the  mortgagor  only,  all  or 
none  of  such  terms  must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  mortgagee  and,  as  many 
of  them  are  inapplicable,  none  apply.''  The  court  in  rendering  this 
decision,  evidently  did  not  consider  it  justice  to  the  insurance  company 
but  were  compelled  under  our  form  of  mortgagee  clause  to  decide  as  they 
did.  In  explaining  their  actions  they  said  in  part  '  *  We  must  hold  that  all 
those  stipulations,  which  in  terms  relate  to  the  mortgagor  only,  apply 
equally  to  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  or  we  must  hold  that  none  of  them 
do."     The  former  indicates  that  which  is  impossible  of  performance, 

LOSS   PAYABLE. 

(18)  Where  a  policy  is  made  payable  to  a  third  party,  without  using 
the  mortgage  clause,  it  is  not  an  assignment,  the  contract  is  with  the 
insured  and  to  him  alone  the  insurer  is  liable  and  upon  his  acts  will  that 
liability  depend.  (19)  Where  policy  was  endorsed,  loss  if  any,  payable 
to  S.  &  D.  as  their  interest  may  appear,  makes  the  payees  simply 
appointees  of  insured  to  receive  any  payment  that  might  be  due  to  the 
extent  of  their  interest,  but  it  is  not  notice  to  or  consent  of  the  company  of 
a  chattel  mortgage  and  policy  is  void.      (20)     If  all  endorsements  making 
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''loss  if  any,  payable' '  contained  the  qualifying  clause,  ''subject  to  all 
conditions  of  this  policy"  companies  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  voidance  of  the  policy.  (21)  A  sale  to  the  mortgagee  of  the  mortgaged 
property  by  the  mortgagor,  although  the  policy  was  payable  to  the 
mortgagee  as  his  interest  might  appear,  rendered  the  poUcy  null  and  void, 
(22)  Where  mortgagee  foreclosed  and  purchased  the  property  his  interest 
in  the  policy  was  only  as  a  security  for  his  debt  which  was  extinguished  by 
the  foreclosure  sale.     (23) 

Under  the  loss  payable  clause,  the  contract  is  still  with  the  mortgagor 
but  under  the  mortgagee  clause  it  is  a  new  contract  with  the  mortgagee  and 
practically  without  any  restrictive  clauses.  Why  the  mortgagee  should  be 
so  favored  without  additional  preimum  is  a  mystery.  We  would  not  issue  a 
clauseless  policy  to  an  insured  on  the  best  fireproof  building  that  was  ever 
constructed,  yet  we  are  really  doing  so  every  time  we  attach  the  mortgagee 
clause. 

(1)  Lawrence  vs.  Ins.  Co.  19  Ins.  L.  J.  1498; 

(2)  Clay  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Beck,  43  Md.  358; 
Hartford  vs.  Heating,  86  Md.  145; 

(3)  Concord  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Woodbury,  45  Me.  447; 
Mclntire  vs.  Plaisted,  68  Me.  363; 

White  vs.  Brown,  2  Cust.   (Mass.)  412; 

Burlingame  vs.  Goodspead,   153  Mass.  24; 

Hall  vs.  Headley,  54  N.  J.  Eq.  545; 

Kortlander  vs.  Elston,  2  C.  C.  A.  657,  6  U.  S.  App.  283; 

Thomas  vs.  Ins.  Co.  43  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  218; 

Harvey  vs.  Cherry,  12  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  354; 

(4)  Weinburger  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (N.  J.  S.  C.)  76  Atl.  Rep.  343;  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1334; 
Kuppersmith  vs.  Ins.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1 133; 

Kuppersmith  et  al  vs.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1938; 

Barn  vs.  Ins.  Co.  1 10  Iowa  379;  81   N.  W.  676;  80  Am.  St.  R.  300; 

Ins.  vs.  Deirks,  43  Neb.  473;  61  N.  W.  740;  29  Ins.  L.  J.  242; 

(5)  Kelly  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  215; 

Lawyer  vs.  Glove  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  (Sup.  C.  So.  D.)  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1593; 

Quinlan  vs.  Prov.  Wash.  Ins.  Co.  133,  N.  Y.  356; 

Woodward  et  al  vs.  Ger.-Amer.  Ins.  Co.   (Wis.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  393; 

Stevens  vs.  Queen  Ins.  Co.  81  Wis.  335; 

Bosworth  et  al  vs.  Merchants  F.  Ins.  Co.  80  Wis.  393; 

Straker  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  101  Wis.  413; 

Keith  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  supra; 

Wenderlich  et  al  vs.  Palatine,   104,  Wis.  395; 
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(6)  Hunt  vs.  Springfield  (S.  P.  U.  S.)  34  Ins.  L.  J.  521; 
Piatt  vs.  Union  P.  R.  Co.  99  U.  S.  48-57; 
Palmer  vs.  Gurnsey,  7  Wend.  248; 

Eaton  vs.  Whiting,  3  Pick.  484; 

Wheeler  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Howard,  28  Fed.  741; 

Bartlettvs.  Teah,  1  McCrary  176,  1  Fed.  768; 

So.  P.  R.  Co.  vs.  Doyle,  8  Sawy.  60; 

McLane  vs.  Paschal,  47  Tex.  365; 

Collingsville  Savings  Scty.  vs.  Boston,  34  Ins.  L.  J.  1031; 

Woodbury  Savings  Bank  vs.  Ins.  Co.  29  Conn.  374; 

Meridian  Savings  Bank  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  50  Conn.  396; 

Franklin  Savings  I.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  1 19,  Mass.  240;  * 

Baldwin  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  60  N.  H.  164; 

Biddeford  Savings  Bank  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  81  Me.  566; 

Magouh  vs.  Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co.  86  Minn.  486; 

Hartford  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Alcott,  97  111.  439; 

Williamson  vs.  Ins  Co.  86  Wis.  393; 

Van  Buren  vs.  Ins.  Co.  28  Mich.  398; 

(7)  Benjamin  et  al  vs.  Palatine  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  279; 

(8)  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Peterson,  33  Ins.  L.  J.  603; 

(9)  Wolf  vs.  Theresa  Village  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  139; 
Slaughter  vs.  Bernards,  97  Wis.  184; 

Cumps  vs.  Kiyo,  1 04  Wis.  656; 

(10)  Humboldt  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  W.  H.  Ashley  Silk  Co,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  757; 

(11)  Whiting  vs.  Burkhardt,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  666; 

(12)  Leyden  vs.  Lawrence,  79  Atl.  Rep.  (May  1 1,  191 1)    615; 

(13)  Quinn  et  al  vs.  Fire  Assn.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  972; 

(14)  Amory  vs.  Reliance  Ins.  Co.  94  N.  E.  Rep,  677; 

(15)  Hastings  vs.  Westchester,  73  N.  Y.  141; 

Reed  et  al  vs.  Firemans  Ins.  Co,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1711; 

(16)  Flint  et  al  vs.  Westchester  F.  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  508; 
Jaskulski  vs.  Citizens  M.  F.  Ins.  Co.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  244; 
Reed  et  al  vs.  Firemans  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1711; 

(17)  Breeyan  et  al  vs.  Rockingham  F.  Mut.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  972; 
Boyd  vs.  Thuringia  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  884; 

(18)  Reed  et  al  vs.  Firemans  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1711; 
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(19)  Heilburn  vs.  German  Alliance,  40  Ins.  L.  J.   1703; 

(20)  Chandas  vs.  Am.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  84  Wis.  184; 
Corberry  vs.  German  Ins.  Co.  86  Wis.  323; 
Williamson  vs.  Mich.  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  86  Wis.  393; 
Scania  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Johnson,  22  Colo.  476; 

Delaware  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Greer,  57,  C.  C.  A.  188,  190,  191,  193; 

(21)  Atlas  Reduction  Co.  vs.  Nev^  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  34  Ins.  L.  J.  1031; 

(22)  Atlas  Reduction  Co.  vs.  Nev/  Zealand,  34  Ins.  L.  J.  805; 

(23)  Boston   Co-op.  Bank  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  599; 
Reynolds  vs.  Lon.  &  Lan.  Ins.  Co.  29  Ins.  L.  J.  330; 

MANUFACTURING  CLAUSE. 

^*  Manufactured,  in  process  of  manufacture  and  on  materials  for  manu- 
facturing same.'' 

This  clause  will  cover  all  completed  goods,  boxes,  cases,  cans,  wrap- 
pers and  labels  used  or  needful  in  preparing  the  article  for  use  or  for  sale, 
and  will  include  any  and  all  materials  or  ingredients  used  in  the  manu- 
facture or  preparation  of  the  finished  article,  either  in  their  original  or 
broken  packages.  (1)  A  policy  on  a  wagonmakers  shop  and  materials 
for  manufacturing  wagons  will  include  benzine  in  the  shop  for  mixing 
paint  to  be  used  upon  wagons.  (2)  Consent  to  ''manufacture''  carries 
with  it  consent  to  keep  for  use  everything  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture.    (3) 

(1)  Spratley  vs.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  1  Dil.  C  C  Conn.  392; 
Peoria  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Lewis,  18  III.  553; 
Crasley  vs.  Franklin  F.  &  M.  Co,  5  Gray,  Mass.  504; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Favorite,  49  III.  273; 
Moadinger  vs.  Ins.  Co.  2  Hall,  N.  Y.  490; 

(2)  Archer  vs.  M  &  M  Ins.  Co.  43  Mo.  434; 

(3)  Veile  vs.  Germania  Ins.  Co.  26  Iowa,  9; 

OTHER  INSURANCE, 

CONDITION   OF   THE    POLICY. 

*' Unless  otherwise  provided  by  agreement  endorsed  hereon,  or  added 
hereto,  this  entire  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  insured  now  has  or  shall  here- 
after procure  any  other  insurance,  w^hether  valid  or  not,  on  property  covered 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  this  policy," 
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This  condition  contemplates  that  consent  of  the  company  be  obtained 
in  advance  for  other  insurance  and  endorsed  upon  the  pohcy,  or  it  is  void. 
(1)  The  object  of  the  clause  is  to  provide  against  over-insurance,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  preventing  incendiary  tires.  (2)  Where  the 
clause  reads  *' $10,000  insurance  permitted,  including  this  policy,"  it  has 
been  held  that  subsequent  or  prior  insurance  requires  notice  to  and  consent 
of  the  company;  (3)  but  where  the  clause  reads  ''total  concurrent  insur- 
ance permitted"  the  courts  hold  that  it  means  double  the  amount 
permitted  in  the  policy.  (4)  It  has  been  held  that  the  clause  restricting 
other  insurance  is  a  w^arranty  where  it  reads  "$37,000  concurrent  insurance 
permitted."  (5)  Where  an  agent  of  two  companies  issues  a  policy  in  each 
company  to  the  same  party  and  fails  to  make  a  notice  of  other  insurance  on 
one  or  both  of  the  policies,  the  policies  are  valid.  (6)  Where  a  mortgagee 
takes  out  additional  insurance  without  the  mortgagor's  consent,  the  policy 
of  the  mortgagor  will  not  be  forfeited  under  the  clause  prohibiting  addi- 
tional insurance.  (7)  Double  insurance  is  additional  and  valid  insurance, 
prior  or  subsequent,  upon  the  sanxo  risk,  and  the  companies  are  liable  pro 
rata  for  the  amount  of  the  loss.  (8)  Other  insurance  is  not  always  double 
insurance  as  an  insured  may  take  insurance  on  different  parts  of  a  building 
or  different  parties  on  their  interests;  as  mortgagor  or  mortgagee,  vendor 
or  vendee,  lessor  or  lessee.  (9)  Where  clause  reads  "$800  total  insur- 
ance permitted  including  this  policy,"  and  the  pohcy  itself  was  for  $800,  the 
clause  was  held  to  be  meaningless  unless  permission  for  additional  insurance 
was  intended.  (10)  Where  a  policy  covered  farm  implements  and  forbade 
other  insurance,  afterward  other  implements  w^ere  purchased  w^hich  were 
covered  by  the  first  policy,  an  additional  insurance  was  taken  out  on  them. 
Held,  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  policy.  (11)  The  three-quarter  value 
clause  permits  insurance  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  property.  (12) 
Where  insured  procured  other  insurance  without  notice  to  the  company, 
believing  a  policy  had  expired,  the  new  policy  is  enforceable;  but  the  origi- 
nal policy  is  void.  (13)  Notice  by  the  insured  to  the  insurer  of  other 
insurance  is  a  waiver  of  the  prohibition  if  the  insurer  fails  to  reply.  (14) 
Where  a  policy  covered  two  and  one  story  brick  building,  and  latter  a 
second  story  was  constructed  upon  the  one- story  building  and  another 
policy  was  taken  out  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  addition,  the  first  policy  was 
held  to  be  concurrent  insurance.  (15)  A  policy  provision  that  insured 
shall  maintain  insurance  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  or  to  be  a  co-in- 
surer for  the  deficiency,  permits  other  insurance  without  notice  to  the 
extent  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  Insurance  in  excess  of  that  amount  is  a 
violation  of  a  warranty.     (16) 
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(1)  Towle  vs.  Ins.  Co.  (S.  J.  C.  Me.)  40  Ins.  L.  J.  398;  78  Atl.  R.  374; 
Security  vs.  Fay,  Ins.  L.  J.  168; 

Southerland  vs.  Ins.  Co.  S.  C.  A.  Va.  8  Id.  182; 

Continental  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Heilman  &  Cox,  S.  C.  111.  9  Id.  92; 

Baker  vs.  Ins.  Co.    12  Gray,  Mass.  265; 

Kimball  vs.  Ins.  Co.  8  Gray  Mass.  4;  Benn,  F.  I.  1  78  Id.  586; 

Kelly  vs.  Ins.  Co.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  530; 

Wensel  vs.  Ins.  Co.  (S.  C.  Iowa)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  115; 

Nor.  Assn.  Co.  vs.  Grand  View  Bldg.  Assn.  183  U.  S.  308; 

Forbes  vs.  Agawam  Ins.  Co.  9  Cush.  470; 

Worchester  Bank  vs.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  1  1  Cush  265; 

Hartford  vs.  Redding  et  al,  33  Ins.  L.  J.  997; 

Independent  School  Dist.  vs.  Fidelity  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  376; 

Rogers  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1435; 

Northern  Assur.  Co.  vs.  Grandview  Bldg.  Assn.  3 1  Ins.  L.  J.  97; 

Worchester  Bank  vs.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  1  1   Cush.  265; 

Hale  vs.  Mechanics  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  6  Gray,  1 69; 

Smith  vs.  Niagara  F.  Ins.  Co.  60  Vt.  682; 

Wilson  vs.  Ins.  Co.  4  R.  I.  l4l; 

Cleaver  vs.  Traders  Ins.  Co.  65  Mich.  527-71   Mich.  414. 

Sheldon  vs.  Hartford,  22  Conn.  235; 

Glendale  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  21  Conn.  19-37; 

Hough  vs.  City  F.  Ins.  Co.  29  Conn.  10; 

N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Thomas,  3  Johns  Cases  1; 

Jennings  vs.  Chenango  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  2  Denio,  75; 

Higginson  vs.  Dall,   13  Mass.  96; 

Fowler  vs.  Metropolitan  Ins.  Co.  116  N.  Y.  389; 

Baumgartel  vs.  Providence,  Wash.  136  N.  Y.  547; 

Raesch  vs.  Michigan  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  3 1  Ins.  L.  J.  399; 

(2)  2  Benn.  F.I.  Cases  112,  134; 

Penn.  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Kittle,  8  Ins.  L.  J.  326; 
Graves  vs.  Ins.  Co.  43  Wis;    12  Wend.  N.  Y.  407; 
Tyler  vs.  Aetna  16  id  385;  Flanders  Ins.  1st  Ed.  45; 

(3)  Angell  Ins.  144;  Flanders  51;  4  Howe  U.  S.  184;  Gray  Mass  265; 
3  Benn.  F.  I.  Cases  144;    19  N.  H.  580; 

Oscar  vs.  Prov.  Wash.  19  (U.  C.  Q.  B.)  257; 
L'Engle  vs.  Scottish  Union  (Flo.)  34  Ins.  L.  J.  97; 

(4)  L'Engle  vs.  Ins.  Co.  (Flo.  S.  C.)  S.  W.  Rep.  462; 

Parkhurst-Mer.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  363;  4  Ins.  L.  J.  244;    15  In 
J.  503; 
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(5)  N.  Y.  Cent.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Watson  23  Mich.  486; 
Gross  vs.  Ins.  Co.  Cent.  Dig.  22-109; 

Equitable  F.  I.  Co.  vs.  The  Chang  W.  Hong  Co.  Ins.  Dig.  20-96; 

Wilson    V.   Anchor   38   Ins.    L.  J.    1016;  Ins.    Cent.   256-272;  Dec.  Dig.    143; 

Cent/Dig.  968-977;  Dec.  Dig.  336; 
Spann  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.   1020;  Ins.  Dig.  660;  Dec.  Dig.  288-634; 
Gross  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  1245; 
Potter  vs.  Ont.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  5.    Hill   N.   Y.   Angell  Ins.  143;   1  Parsons  Ins.  Co. 

119N.  3; 
Glassock  et  al  vs.  Des  Moines  Ins.  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  953; 

(6)  Flanders  Ins.  Lst.  Ed.  42; 

Rowley  vs.  Aetna  Ins.  Co.   40  N.  Y.  R.  557; 

(7)  Niagara  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Seammon  (111  Sup.)    28   N.  E.  919;  Marsh  Ins.   121;  Park 

Ins.  280-282;  Angell  Ins.  22;  Flanders  Ins.  36;  May  Ins.  438-445; 

(8)  Mason  vs.  Andes  Ins.  Co.   23  U.  C.  C.  P.  37; 
Gilchrist  vs.  Gore  Dist.  Mut.  34  U.  C.  Q.  B.   15; 
Wash.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Davidson  30  Md.  91; 
Manhattan  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Stein  &  Zang  5  Bush  Ky.  652; 

(9)  Sloat  vs.  Royal  49  Pa.  Sta.   14; 

Harris  vs.  Ohio  Ins.  Co.   5  Ohio  466-467; 
Comie  vs.  Ky.  Ins.  Co.    15  B.  Monroe,  Ky.  432; 

Stacey  vs.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.   2  Watts  &  S.    Pa.    506;    1  Benn.  F,  I.  Cases  586; 
id  72;  4  Ins.  L.  J.  975; 

(10)  Western  Assn.  Co.  vs.  Ferrell  (Miss.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.    315; 
Kelly  et  al  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Minn,)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  331; 

(11)  Johnson  vs.  Ins,  Co    34  Ins.  L.  J.  609. 

(12)  Sheets  et  al  vs.  Iowa  State  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  Kan.   135.  S.  W.  Rep.  (Apr.  5.  191 1) 

80.  40  Ins,  L.  J.  955; 

(13)  Nat.  Union  F,  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Dorroh  (Tex.)  40  Ins.  L,  J.  484; 
East  Texas  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Blum,  76  Tex.  653,  13  S.  W.  572; 
Ins.  Co.  vs.  Flippen,  4  Tex.  Civ.  App.  576,  23  S.  W.  550; 

(14)  Raesch  vs.  Mich.  Mut.  F.  Ins,  Co.  31  Ins.  L.  J,  399; 

(15)  Prussian  Nat,  vs,  Terrell.  40  Ins.  L    J.  944; 

(16)  Wm,  Dolan  vs.  Missouri  Town.  Mut.  29  Ins.  L.  J,  473; 
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REDUCED  RATE  AVERAGE  CLAUSE. 

*'In  consideration  of  the  reduced  rate  at  which,  and  the  form  under 
which  this  pohcy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and  made  a  condition 
of  the  contract  that,  in  event  of  loss,  this  company  shall  be  liable  for  no 
greater  proportion  thereof  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  bears  to  eighty 
percent  (80)  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  described  which  this  policy 
bears  to  the  total  insurance  thereon.  If  this  policy  be  dixdded  into  two  or 
more  items,  the  foregoing  conditions  shall. apply  to  each  item  separately." 

This  clause  is  a  valuable  one  for  the  insurance  companies  as  it  guaran- 
tees a  proper  amount  of  insurance  will  be  carried  to  value.  The  insured 
receives  a  reduction  in  his  rate  which  permits  him  to  carry  more  insurance 
for  the  same  cost.     So  both  the  insured  and  the  company  are  benefited. 

The  adjustment  of  a  loss  under  this  clause  is  very  simple.  The  insured 
agrees  to  carry  a  certain  percentage  of  insurance  to  value  and  it  is  imma- 
terial to  the  adjuster  whether  the  insured  has  that  amoimt  of  insurance  or 
not.  He  apportions  his  company's  policy  on  the  pro  rata  that  it  bears  to 
such  percentage;  but  if  the  total  insurance  carried  exceeds  the  agreed 
percentage,  his  apportionment  is  based  on  the  pro  rata  of  such  total  insur- 
ance. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Loss,  $15,000.     Value  of  property,  $60,000.     Insurance,  $40,000. 

Co.  ''A"  Ins.  $10,000,  with  eighty  percent  Co-ms. 

Total  Ins.  Agreed  on  by  Co.  '^V  $48,000 

Co.   ''A"  contributes  on  a  basis  of  a  total  insur- 
ance of  $48,000 

Co.  ^'A"  pays  10000/48000  of  the  loss  $  3,125.00 

Co.  ''B"  Ins.  $10,000,  with  seventy  percent  Co- 
Ins.  Total  Ins.  agreed  on  by  Co.   ^'B'^  $42,000 

Co.  ''B''  contributes  on  a  basis  of  a  total  insur- 
ance of  $42,000 
'  Co.  ''B"  pays  100000/42000  of  the  loss  *  $3,571.43 

Co.  ''C  Ins.  $20,000  with  no  Co-Ins.     Agree- 
ment total  insurance  $40,000 

Co.  "C '  contributes  on  a  basis  of  the  total  insur- 
ance on  the  item  $40,000 

Co.  "C"  pays  20000/40000  of  the  loss  $7,500.00 

Total  paid  by  insurance  companies  $14,196.43 
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The  insured  is  short  on  Co.  "A^'  policy  which  pays  $3,125, 
under  Co. -Ins.  instead  of  paying  $3,750,  being  one-fourth  of 
the  loss  $      625. CO 

And  under  '^B"  policy  which  pays  $3,571.43  under  Co. -Ins. 
instead  of  $3,750,  being  one-fourth  of  the  loss  $      178.57 

(From  ''Adjustment  of  Losses,"  by  Wm.  Sexton.)  $15,000.00 

If  the  loss  to  the  property  is  total  the  clause  is  inoperative. 

REDUCED  RATE  THREE-QUARTER  LIMITATION  CLAUSE. 

This  clause  has  been  held  to  be  reasonable  and  valid.     (1) 
The  Eeduced  Kate  Average  Clause  or  the  Limitation  Clause  does  not 
conflict  with  the  clause  as  to  other  insurance  and,  where  insured  carried 
more  insurance  than  the  clause  stipulated,  the  policy  is  void.     (2) 

In  the  case  of  Farmers  Feed  Co.  the  court  held,  that  the  percentage 
co-insurance  clause  means  insurance  by  the  insurer  or  the  owner  to  the 
amount  named,  and  the  owner  was  a  co-insurer  of  any  deficiency.      (3) 

(1)  Block  vs.  Ins.  Co.  36  Ins.  L.  J.  688; 

Farmers  Feed  Co.  vs.  S.  U.  &  Nat.  31  Ins.  L.  J.  84; 

(2)  Woolford  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.   (Mass.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  316; 
Cutler  vs.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  70  Conn.  566,  572; 

Allen  vs.  Germania  Ins.  Co.   123  N.  Y.  6; 

(3)  Farmers  Feed  Co.  vs.  Scottish  Union,  32  Ins.  L.  J.   162; 

RENT  INSURANCE. 

A  rent  insurance  policy  stipulates  that  the  insurer  shall  be  liable  for  the 
actual  loss  of  rent  by  fire  rendering  the  building  untenantable,  based  on 
the  rentals  in  force  from  the  rented  portions  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and 
computed  from  the  date  of  the  fire  for  the  time  required  to  put  the  prem- 
ises in  tenantable  condition,  and  requiring  the  insured  to  carry  insurance 
on  the  rent  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  rental,  under  penalty  of  being 
a  co-insurer  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency;  and  makes  the  insurer  liable  for 
such  amount  of  the  rent,  at  the  rate  paid  for  the  portions  rented  at  the 
time  of  a  fire,  as  would  become  payable  to  insured  during  the  time  required 
to  restore  the  premises  to  a  tenantable  condition,  without  deduction  for  any 
expenses  connected  w^ith  the  renting;  the  policy  being  analogous  to  a 
''  valued  policy  "  defined  by  Civil  Code  2596.  (1)  A  company,  however, 
is  not  liable  for  loss  of  rents  caused  by  the  city  authorities  in  delaying 
rebuilding  pending  relocating  street  lines.     (2) 
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(1)  Whitney  Est.  Co.  vs.  Northern  Assn.  Co.   38  Ins.  L.   J.   823;  Cent.    Dig.    358; 

Dec.  Dig.   173; 

(2)  Palatine  Ins.  Co.   vs.  O'Brien,  38  Ins.  L.  J.  482; 

Amusement  Syndicate  Co.  et  al  vs.  Prussian  Nat.  Ins.  Co.    40  Ins.  L.    J.    1882; 

SUBROGATION. 

''If  this  company  shall  claim  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  act  or 
neglect  of  any  person  or  corporation  this  company  shall,  on  payment  of  the 
loss,  be  subrogated  to  the  extent  of  such  payment  to  all  right  of  recovery  by 
the  insured  for  loss  resulting  therefrom,  and  such  right  shall  be  assigned  to 
this  company  by  the  insured  on  receiving  such  payment.^' 

The  subrogation  clause  gives  the  company  the  rights  of  a  claimant 
against  a  person  or  corporation  for  damage  or  loss  caused  by  them  to  the 
property  of  the  insured,  to  the  amount  paid.  The  insured  has  a  claim 
against  the  person  or  corporation  for  the  amount  of  his  loss  or  damage 
above  that  paid  by  the  insurance  company.  (1)  Subrogation  should  be 
taken  when  a  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  the  fire ;  when  a  party  is 
liable  for  having  set  the  fire,  or  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  property ; 
where  explosives  are  kept  by  a  third  party  and  damage  results  therefrom ; 
w^here  a  gas  or  an  electric  light  and  power  company  are  responsible  for  the 
loss;  or  where  anyone  is  responsible  for  the  loss  other  than  the  insured. 
The  wording  of  our  present  form  is  faulty  in  that  it  does  not  provide  against 
the  insured  settling  with  the  party  at  fault  and  thereby  defeating  any 
claim  the  insurance  company  might  have  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  the 
loss.  Where  the  insured  settled  with  a  gas  company,  an  action  could  not 
be  maintained  by  the  insurance  company  without  an  assignment  of  the 
claim  against  the  gas  company.  Where  the  insured  secured  judgment 
against  a  corporation  for  the  loss  by  fire  caused  by  them,  the  insurance 
company  has  a  right  to  compel  the  insured  to  assign  the  judgment  to  them. 
(2)  Where  insured  agreed  with  the  railroad  company  that  he  would  hold 
it  harmless  from  any  liability  from  any  loss  by  fire,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
against  the  insured.  (3)  If  the  insured  brings  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  loss  from  the  wrong  doer  and  the  insurance  company  does  not  inter- 
vene to  protect  its  rights,  they  cannot  recover. 

( 1 )      Foster  vs.  Missouri  Pac.  Ry.,  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1 066;  Ins.  Cent.  Dig.  1 504- 1 5 1  M  5 1 4- 
1516  Dec.  Dig.  606  (Feby.  1907.) 
Gillespie  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (W.  Va.  S.  C.)    56  S.  W.  Rep;  213; 
Pittsburg  C.  C.  Ry.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  38  Ins.  L.  J.  715; 

Hamburg-Bremen  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  32  Ins.  L.  J.  539; 
Greenwich  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Louisville  and  N.  R.  Co.  et  al  3 1  Ins.  L.  J.  298; 
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Svea  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Packham  30  Ins.  L.  J.  303; 

Traders  vs.  Race  142  111,  338.  31  N.  E.  392,  23  L.  R.  A.  101  25  L.  R.  A.  681; 

Wisconsin  B.  &  L.  Ass'n  vs,  Webster  1  19  Wis.  476.  97  N.  W.  171; 

Niagara  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Fidelity  Co,    1 23  Pa.  St.  5 1 6; 

DiUing  vs.  Draemel  9  N.  Y.  S,  C  497,  16  Daly  104; 

(2)  Cary  et  al  vs.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  (S.  C.  E.  C.)   40  Ins.  L.  J.  389; 
Gillespie  vs.  S.  U.  &  Nat,  Ins,  Co.   (S.  C.  W.  V.)    36  Ins.  L.  J.  300; 
Cooleys  Law  of  Ins.  3916; 

(3)  Downs  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (Wash.)  35  Ins.  L.  J.  273; 

Mansfield  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Cleveland  R.  R.  35  Ins.  L.  J.  527; 

Griswold  vs.  Illinois  Ry.  Co.  90  Iowa  265; 

Stephens  vs.  S.  P.  R.  R,    109  Cal.  86; 

Greenwich  Ins.  Co.  vs.  L,  &  N.  R.  R.  Co,    1 12  Ky.  598; 

Hartford  Ins,  Co.  vs.  C.  M.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  175  U.  S.  91; 

Pelzer  vs.  St.  Paul  41  Fed.  271,    19  Ins.  L.  J.  372; 

Jackson  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.    15  Ins,  L.  J.  47; 

German  American  Ins.  Co,  vs.  R.  R,  Co.  (S,  C.  S.  C)  Aug.  1907; 

Shawnee  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Cosgrove  et  al  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1761; 

TENANTS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tenants  improvements  are  usually  covered  under  the  furniture  and  fix- 
tures form.  Tenants  improvements  consist  of  wall  and  ceiling  decorations, 
store  fronts,  floors,  balconies  or  any  improvements  made  to  the  building 
which  can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  building.  The  insurable  inter- 
est of  the  insured  decreases  each  year  and  that  of  the  owner  of  the  building 
increases.  If  tenants  improvements  are  insured  it  should  be  a  separate 
item  of  the  policy  and  for  a  specific  amount  and  under  a  form  containing 
the  following  language:  This  company  will  not  be  liable  for  more  than  its 
pro  rata  proportion  of  the  value  of  insured's  interest  in  improvements 
made  by  him,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease,  being  an  equal  amount 
for  each  year  of  the  term  of  said  lease. 

THREE-QUARTER  CLAUSE, 

Three-Quarter  Loss  Clause  :  "  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  this  com- 
pany shall  not  be  liable  in  any  event  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  any 
loss  by  fire,  which  may  occur  to  the  property  covered  by  this  policy  nor  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sum  insured  under  this  policy." 

This  clause  has  been  held  valid  by  nearly  all  courts  and  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  all  policies  covering  risks   remote   from   an    agency  and 
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especially  on  mining  property.     It  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
incendiarism. 

Three-Quarter  Value  Clause  :  '  'This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  hereby 
insured,  as  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  such  loss." 

This  clause  is  used  on  all  policies  covering  hay  in  the  field  or  ware- 
house. It  has  saved  the  companies  many  crooked  losses  and  should  always 
be  used  whenever  possible.  The  courts  hold  that  it  is  reasonable  and 
valid.     (1) 

(I)      Weaver  vs.  Security  Ins.  Co.  (Ark.  S.  C.)  90  S.  W.  Rep.  Jan.  1903,  13; 
U.  S.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Sam  Bynum  &  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1622; 
Surface  vs.  Northwestern  Nat.  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.  1 798; 

VACANCY  PERMIT. 

Permission  is  granted  for  premises  to  remain  vacant  for  a  stated 
period.  It  should  not  exceed  three  months.  Some  forms  contain  a  perma- 
nent vacancy  permit  and  it  is  a  very  grave  mistake.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  granting  them,  and  the  insured  should  be  advised  of 
what  is  expected  of  him  during  the  non-occupancy  of  the  property.  The 
question  of  vacancy  has  been  ruled  upon  by  all  courts  and  where  the  agent 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  vacancy  and  it  was  not  customary  for  the  building 
to  be  idle  or  unoccupied  part  of  the  time,  the  clause  is  held  to  be  valid.    (1) 

The  word  '^occupied"  does  not  mean  in  operation.  (2)  It  is  a  word 
of  description  only.  (3)  The  clause  should  read  '  *  occupied  and  operated 
as  a,  etc.,  and  only  while  so  operated,"  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  our  meaning.  A  temporary  absence,  although  exceeding  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  policy,  does  not  constitute  vacancy.     (4) 

The  vacancy  clause  is  waived  if  the  building  is  vacant  when  pohcy  is 
issued  (5)  ;  if  agent  knew  premises  would  be  vacant  during  winter  (6) :  if 
building  is  in  course  of  construction;  (See  reference  5)  the  clause  is  not 
operative  where  the  mill  was  shut  down  on  account  of  illness  of  owner ; 
(7)  :  where  low  water,  diminished  custom,  or  derailgement  of  machinery 
causing  a  temporary  discontinuance  (8) ;  where  mill  was  shut  down  to 
secure  proper  quality  of  cotton  (9)  :  where  factory  was  shut  down  on 
account  of  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  (10)  ;  where  stock  of  logs  was  tempo- 
rarily exhausted  TH) ;  and  where  agent  agrees  to  renew  permit.  (12)  If  one 
room  of  a  dwelling  is  furnished  and  occupied  it  is  not  vacated;  (13)  some 
courts  hold  that  if  a  dwelling  is  furnished,  it  is  not  vacant,  as  vacant  means 
empty.   (14)     The  majority  of  the  courts  hold,  however,  that  a  building  is 
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occupied  when  human  beings  habitually  reside  in  it,  and  unoccupied  when 
no  one  lives  or  dwells  in  it.  (15)  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  public  build- 
ings or  schools  as  they  are  known  to  be  vacant  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.     (16) 

Where  mining  property  is  covered  and  each  building  is  insured  specifi- 
cally, the  non-occupancy  of  one  building  will  not  be  considered  vacant  as 
the  clause  refers  to  the  entire  plant  and  not  any  particular  building.  (17) 
If  the  clause  in  reference  to  vacancy  reads,  ''if  one  part  of  the  plant 
is  vacant  then  the  policy  is  void  as  to  every  part,''  the  clause  would 
hold.     (18) 

Permits  for  vacancy  on  manufacturing  risks  should  contain  the 
''Watchman's  Clause"  and  the  "Three-quarter  Insurance  or  Value  Clause," 
and  wherever  possible  the  Three-quarter  Loss  Clause. 

(1)  Knowlton  vs.  Ins.  Co.  35  Ins.  L.  J.  81; 

Moore  vs.  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  458; 
Thomas  vs,  Hartford  Ins,  Co.  29  Ins.  L,  J.  128; 

(2)  Home  Ins.  Co,  vs.  N.  L.  Ice  &  Elec.  Co.  37  Ins.  L.  J.  935; 
German-American  vs,  Russell,  31  Ins.  L.  J.  863; 

(3)  Silver  vs.  London  Assur.  Corp,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  479; 

(4)  Johnson  vs.  Norwalk  Ins.  Co,  29  Ins,  L.  J.  371; 

(5)  Dodge  vs.  Ins.  Co,  1 10  M.  374,  72  Atl.  1036; 

Athens  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Toney,  1  Ga,  App,  492,  595  E,  1013; 

Ins,  Co,  vs,  Pitts,  35  Ins,  L.  J.  1431; 

Aipel  et  al  vs.  Boston  Ins,  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J,  821; 

Bartlett  vs,  Brit,  Amer,  Ins,  Co.  33  Ins.  L.  J.  849; 

Capital  Ins,  Co,  vs.  Carroll  et  al  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1258; 

(6)  Wautsare  vs,  Ins.  Co.  Ins.  L.  J,  19; 

(7)  Bakhaus  vs.  Ins,  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J,  1431; 
Harris  vs.  North  America,  35  Ins.  L.  J.  444; 

Laddetal  vs.   Aetna   Ins,   Co;    (N.    Y.  S.   C.)    24  N.    Y.    Supp.  (Aug.  31, 
1893)  p384; 

(8)  Whitney  vs.  Black  River  Ins.  Co.  9  Hun.  37.  42; 

(9)  American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Brighton,  125  111.  131; 
(  10)      Pass  vs.  Ins,  Co.  75  Tenn.  704; 

(11)  City  P.  &  S.  M.  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.    18  Ins.  L.  J.   197; 

(12)  Sutherland  vs.  Ins.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1335; 
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(13)  Agricultural  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Owens,  40  Ins.  L.  J.  391;  132  S.  W.  Rep.  828; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.   Hancock,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  633; 

German- American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Evans,  30  Ins.  L.  J.  827; 

(14)  Hampton  et  al  vs.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  141; 

(15)  Johnson  vs.  Norwalk  Ins.  Co.  29  Ins.  L.  J.  371  ; 

(16)  Mississippi  Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Stevens,  37  Ins.  L.  J.  667; 

(17)  Central  North  Mines  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Cos.  33  Ins.  L.   J.  745; 

(18)  Mecca  Fire  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Coughlan,  40  Ins.  L.  J.   816; 

WATCHMAN'S  CLAUSE. 

*'It  is  warranted  by  the  insured  that  at  all  times  when  the  property 
herein  described  shall  be  idle  or  inoperative,  a  constant  day  and  night 
watchman  shall  be  kept  on  duty ;  and  provided  that  if  such  property  be 
idle  or  shut  down  for  more  than  thirty  days  at  any  one  time,  notice  must 
be  given  this  company,  and  permission  to  remain  idle  for  such  time  must 
be  endorsed  hereon,  or  this  policy  shall  immediately  cease  and  deter- 
mine.'^ 

In  the  Tillamook  Lumber  Company  case,  the  court  said :  the  word  *  'idle 
or  inoperative' '  means  a  state  of  disuse  and  that  the  plant  was  not  there- 
fore idle  or  inoperative  so  as  to  require  a  watchman  during  a  customary 
suspension  of  operation  of  the  mill  on  Sundays  or  the  nonuse  of  the  electric 
plant  during  the  day  time.  (1)  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  insurance 
company  believed  that  the  watchman's  clause  was  a  warranty  by  the 
insured  to  keep  a  watchman  on  the  premises  whenever  the  plant  was  not  in 
full  operation,  nights,  Sundays  or  hoHdays,  but  the  court  considers  the 
custom  of  such  properties  and  presumes  that  the  insurance  company  knew 
it  was  customary  to  close  down  on  Sundays  and  that  the  clause  did  not 
refer  to  such  temporary  shut  down  on  account  of  the  second  part  of  the 
clause  which  states  that  if  the  plant  is  shut  down  for  thirty  days  or  more 
then  the  insured  must  obtain  permission  from  the  company.  For  instance, 
you  cannot  consider  church  buildings  or  out-buildings  on  a  farm  tempor- 
arily not  in  use,  as  vacant.  (2)  The  objection  to  the  clause  seems  to  be 
that  we  provide  for  notice  to  the  company  when  the  plant  is  idle  thirty 
days  or  more  and  use  the  same  language  in  both  parts  of  the  clause.  We 
do  not  intend  that  the  word  *'idle"  means  the  same  in  each  case,  but  the 
court  holds  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense.     (3) 

The  clause  is  really  a  very  valuable  one  and  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  of  not  only  the  company  but  the  insured.  If  it  read,  and  at  all 
times  when  the  plant  is  not  in  actual  operation,  whether  during  a  customary 
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shut  down  or  not,  and  provided  further  that  if  the  plant  is  to  remain  idle 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  customary  shut  down,  then  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  this  company  in  writing  or  this  policy  shall  immediately 
cease  and  determine,  I  believe  it  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Where  a  policy  gave  permission  for  the  works  to  remain  idle,  '^  pro- 
vided that  at  all  times  when  the  works  are  idle  or  inoperative''  a  w^atchman 
should  be  on  duty  at  night,  held,  that  where  the  works  were  operated  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  it  was  customary  not  to  operate  at  night,  a  watchman  was 
not  required.  (4)  Where  there  was  a  warranty  that  a  watchman  should 
be  employed,  his  absence  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  through  the  sickness  of 
his  wdfe,  did  not  defeat  the  policy.  (5)  Under  an  express  warranty  that 
''at  all  times  a  competent  watchman  shall  be  on  duty,"  the  absence  of  the 
watchman  at  the  time  of  the  fire  rendered  the  policy  void.     (6) 

(1)  L.  &  L.  &  G.  Ins.  C.  vs.  Tillamook  Lum.  Co.  39  Ins.  L.  J.   1  122; 

(2)  Hampton  vs.  Ins.  Co.  63  N.  J.  Law,  265; 
Caraher  vs.  Ins.  Co.  63  Hun.  82; 

Fritz  vs.  Ins.  Co.    78  Mich.  565; 

(3)  DeMoinesIce  Co.  vs.  Ins.  Co.  99  Iowa,   193; 
Whitney  vs.  Ins.  Co.  9  Hun.  N.  Y. 
Williams  vs.  Ins.  Co.  24  Fed.   234; 
American  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Mfg.  Co.   125  111.   131; 

(4)  Macintosh  vs.  Ins.  Co.   (S.  C.  Cal.)    37  Ins.  L.  J.  715; 

(5)  McCannon  vs.  Michigan  Millers  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  30  Ins.  L.  J.  872; 

(6)  Whealton  Packing  Co.  vs.  Aetna  Ins.  Co.  40  Ins.  L.  J.    1210; 

CONCLUSION. 

In  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  pick  out  the  principal  cases  in  order 
to  prove  that  there  is  but  little  uniformity  in  the  rulings  of  the  courts.  AVe 
complain  of  the  interpretations  of  the  clauses  and  permits  and  the  fault  is 
really  our  own.  We  can  make  a  uniform  set  of  permits,  worded  in  clear, 
unambiguous  language  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  the  courts,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  W'hen  it  should  be  done.  If  a  uniform  set  of  forms,  permits, 
clauses  and  warranties  w^ere  adopted  by  all  companies,  eliminating  all 
unnecessary  w^ords  such  as  '^  ii  any,"  ''  in  case  of  loss,"  ''due  diligence," 
and  many  such  other  terms,  and  couch  them  in  w^ords  that  anyone  may 
understand  their  meaning,  there  w^ould  be  less  misunderstanding  and  this 
would  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  adverse  legislation.  AVe  acquire  a  small 
knowledge  of  law,  and  attempt  to  w^ord  our  forms  as  a  lawyer  would,  and 
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when  we  are  through  we  are  the  only  ones  that  can  tell  their  meaning. 
Any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  clause  is  interpreted  in  favor  of  the 
insured,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  we  are  able  to  interpret  them 
ourselves. 

From  the  interpretations  of  the  the  courts,  I  am  satisfied  that  all  w^ar- 
ranties  should  read  ''in  consideration  of  the  premium  named  herein,  it  is 
warranted,  etc."  There  should  be  some  consideration  shown  for  giving  the 
insured  a  privilege  which  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  and 
which  would  not  be  given  without  the  warranty  of  the  insured,  and  if  this 
is  clearly  show^n,  the  courts  will  give  the  clause  the  weight  it  deserves. 
They  should  be  signed  by  the  insured  as  well  as  by  the  agent. 

In  conclusion  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  rates  have  been 
reduced  until  there  is  very  little  margin  left  on  formerly  preferred  business. 
Commissions  and  taxes  have  been  increased  so  that  underwriting  profit  on 
this  Coast  is  about  at  an  end.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  policy  contract  in  order  to  keep  the  loss  ratio  down  as  low 
as  possible.  We  must  see  that  our  policy  forms  are  so  worded  that  if  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  them  to  a  court  that  they  will  afi'ord  us  the  protection 
contemplated. 


The  President — Gentlemen,  it  is  apparent  to  all  present  that 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has 
ever  been  read  to  this  Association.  We  certainly  should  have  a 
copy  of  it  for  our  library.  There  were  one  or  two  points  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Williams  that  struck  me  as  new.  One  was  that  gaso- 
line in  a  drug  stock  would  be  covered  or  insured  under  the  words 
*'  other  similar  merchandise."  This  I  think  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Williams  touched  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  ''while  contained,"  etc.,  in  dwelling  house  forms,  and 
agree  that  it  should  be,  "all  and  only  while  contained,  and  no 
where  else."  That  is  another  point  well  taken.  His  reference  to 
the  clause  "as  his  interest  may  appear,"  is  also  one  that  it  is 
well  to  have  brought  to  our  attention.  I  consider  this  paper  one 
worthy  of  discussion,  and,  as  Mr.  Osborn  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ' '  As  His  Interest  May  Appear, ' '  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him 
upon  it. 
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Mr.  Osborn — I  think,  without  exception,  this  is  one  of 
the  beet  papers  I  ever  heard  in  the  Association.  Its  length  pre- 
cludes the  analysis  that  might  be  very  pertinent  and  very  helpful. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  so  replete  with  facts  that  it  is  a  subject  we 
should  go  carefully  into  by  reading  the  document  after  it  is 
printed.  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  follow  it  more  closely.  But 
the  rapid  change  from  one  decision  to  another,  and  one  subject  to 
another,  did  preclude  that.  I  tried  to  make  mental  notes  of  a 
number  of  things  in  connection  with  the  paper.  There  were  some 
points  from  which  I  would  personally  dissent.  But  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Williams  has  given  a  careful  reference  to  these  decisions 
covering  each  of  the  points  that  he  made.  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss any  one  particular  point,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  alluded 
to  by  the  President,  because  that  has  been  discussed  by  me  with 
Mr.  Williams  many  times,  and  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the 
paper  in  that  respect.  I  simply  want  to  lay  stress  upon  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  growing  tendency  of  the  courts  throughout 
the  country  to  a  socialism  in  our  contracts'.  A  policy  of  insurance 
was  designed  as  a  sacred  agreement  between  the  parties,  generally 
framed  by  lawyers  who  understand  the  use  and  abuse  of  words. 
It  nevertheless  found  its  stumbling  blocks  when  it  got  into  court, 
showing  manifestly  the  mutability  of  language.  I  think  that  the 
recent  doctrine  that  has  appalled  me  more  than  anything  else  is 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  **  doctrine  of  election,''  whereby 
the  company  must  elect  when  it  learns  of  certain  things  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract,  whether  it  will  rescind,  or  whether  it  will 
tacitly  pass  the  breach  by.  That  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one.  It 
is  founded  upon  a  socialistic  theory.  We  are  trending  towards  a 
socialism,  unquestionably,  and  the  courts  are  aiming  to  placate 
the  public  mind,  and  the  public  mind  is  now  becoming  more  cen- 
tralized and  disposed  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  initiative, 
more  disposed  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  ruling  and  will  of 
the  people,  so-called.  We  must,  therefore,  pay  more  attention  in 
the  future,  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  to  the  construction  of  these  con- 
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tracts.  We  are  very  apt  to  rely  upon  the  lawyer,  so-called.  My 
experience  is  that  when  lawyers  draw  up  a  contract,  they  are  quite 
apt  to  get  into  litigation  over  it,  possibly  more  so  than  if  two  sens- 
ible and  intelligent  men  draw  it,  because  the  two  sensible  and  in- 
telligent men  would  be  apt  to  express  in  sane  and  usual  language  the 
intention.  So  we  may  well  feel  the  potent  influence  of  this  change 
which  is  going  on  in  the  courts  of  the  land.  Our  contracts  are 
being  misconstrued,  undoubtedly,  but  only  in  line  with  the  general 
tendency  to  construe  them  according  to  general  and  popular  feel- 
ing. We  must  remember  that  when  the  insured  places  his  risk 
with  the  agent  or  the  company,  he  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  our  business.  His  language  is 
broad  and  apt  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  and 
generally  far  greater  than  the  contract  stipulates. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  although  I  am  beginning  to 
despair,  when  the  pendulum  will  swing  the  other  way,  and  when 
the  conditions  embodied  within  a  contract  of  insurance  will  be  as 
sacred  as  an  agreement  between  individuals,  that  the  courts  will 
recognize  them,  and  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  swayed  by 
popular  judgment,  or  even  popular  demand.      (Applause.) 

The  President — Mr.  Sexton,  may  we  hear  from  you  regarding 
this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  was  put  on 
the  program  as  a  paper,  but  we  have  listened  to  a  book,  one  of 
the  best  books  on  the  insurance  contract  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  never  read  anything  better.  It  is  boiled  down.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Williams  that  he  has  597  decisions  that  he  has  collated 
and  made  notes  of,  in  it.  The  contract  of  insurance,  that  is,  the 
legal  part  of  it,  as  framed  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of 
California,  or  any  other  State,  is  complete  in  itself.  It  contains  all 
of  the  law  of  the  contract.  And  unless  we  interline  something 
that  sets  it  aside,  the  court  upholds  it.  That  is  our  experience. 
But  we  very  often  make  a  new  contract  by  endorsements.     Some- 


^. 
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time  away  back  beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  present  (Colonel 
Kinne  is  not  here) — when  we  had  a  very  strong  board,  as  we  had 
at  one  time — that  is  news  to  you  men,  but  we  had  a  strong  board 
about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  to  evade  the  Board  Rule, 
a  friend  of  ours  wrote  a  policy  on  a  nice  brick  butcher  shop.  He 
wanted  it  very  bad,  and  as  the  family  lived  up  stairs,  he  wrote  it 
as  a  dwelling,  putting  on  an  endorsement,  *  *  permission  given  to 
cut  and  sell  meat  by  daylight  only."  Coming  from  that  endorse- 
ment down  to  the  last  one  I  had  to  growl  at,  which  was  an 
endorsement  on  a  stock  of  lumber  in  a  saw  mill  yard,  and  read: 
*'  In  the  event  of  loss,  the  market  value  of  the  property  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  shall  be  the  measure  of  damages."  In  other  words 
that  the  company  should  pay  the  market  value  of  that  lumber 
at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  market  value  of  the  lumber  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  was  $22  a  thousand,  because  the  mill  people  had 
a  cinch  on  it.  But  they  kindly  reduced  it  from  $22  to  $20.  The 
insurance  was  only  $18  a  thousand.  The  lumber  cost  the  party 
to  make  somewhere  between  $7  and  $9  a  thousand.  At  the  rate 
at  which  they  were  selling  that  lumber,  about  sixteen  months 
would  have  been  required  to  clean  it  up.  Now,  figuring  the 
expense  of  selling  and  commissions  and  time  and  the  present  value 
of  that  money,  that  is,  discounting  it,  made  at  least  ten  percent, 
that  the  man  got  more  than  the  present  cash  value  of  the  lumber. 
The  contract  as  made  by  the  law  is  the  present  cash  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  not  to  exceed  what  it  would 
cost  the  insured  to  replace  when  he  could  replace.  But  the  insur- 
ance companies  bought  it  for  $18  a  thousand,  making  a  clean 
profit  of  at  least  $9  a  thousajjd  for  the  insured.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  that  class  of  losses.  I  learned  from  lumber  men  that 
that  class  of  lumber  on  the  ground  was  worth  from  $10  to  $12  a 
thousand  where  they  buy  a  million  feet. 

Our  whole  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  courts.     Judge 
Hardsense  has  written  a  good  many  good  decisions.     It  is  the  fault 
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of  the  man  at  the  desk.  When  a  ship  goes  ashore,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  captain,  but  the  fault  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the  sailor, 
the  every  day  man  who  gets  $10  or  $14  a  month.  Our  underwrit- 
ing is  run  very  largely  by  a  man  who  has  an  interest  in  getting  a 
big  commission,  and  who  needs  not  care  what  happens  to  the 
insurance  company. 

This  book  should  be  printed  by  this  Association,  if  Mr. 
Williams  will  permit  it.  It  should  be  on  every  manager's  desk. 
The  man  who  makes  the  endorsements,  the  sailor,  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  should  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  look  into  it  every  time  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  an  endorsement.  It  will  save  many  bad 
losses.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that  the  book  will  be  printed;  tha^ 
is,  that  a  large  edition  will  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  small  price. 
It  is  the  best  book  now  in  print.      (Applause.) 

The  President — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Sexton  referred  to 
the  dwelling  and  butcher  shop  incident.  It  brings  forcibly  to  my 
mind  a  reference  I  made  in  my  address  yesterday,  to  the  fact  that 
each  day  we  are  treading  more  and  more  on  dangerous  ground 
when  we  allow  brokers  to  insert  clauses  in  our  policies  which 
supercede  the  printed  conditions  of  the  policy.  Is  there  any  other 
gentleman  who  would  like  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Williams's  paper  ?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  one, 
which  is  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  McClure  Kelly,  on  the 
subject  of  *'The  Cotton  Industry  in  California."  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Kelly.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kelly — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  trust  you  will 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  apparent  length  of  this  paper.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  it  all.  Most  of  it  is  for  reference  purposes,  if  it  is 
desired  to  print  it  hereafter. 
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The  Cotton  Industry  in  California — Its  Treatment  From  an  Under- 
writing Standpoint. 

McCIure  Kelly, 

Asst.   General  Agent  Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

In  addressing  you  upon  the  above  subject,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  of  you  to  whom  it  may  not  especially  appeal. 
I  refer  to  those  of  your  members  whose  labors  lie  in  the  Northwest,  a  terri- 
tory in  whose  rigorous  climate  the  fleecy  staple  will  never  be  produced,  and 
where  the  hazard  will  consequently  never  have  to  be  handled,  unless  we 
have  to  deal  with  it  at  times  when  cotton  from  the  South  is  in  transit 
through  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  to  the  Orient.  I  happen  to  know  that  some 
shipments  are  made  through  these  ports  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  has  as  yet  reached  any  large  proportion,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  ever  be  large  enough  to  create  conditions  which  will  concern 
the  Northwestern  underwriters,  depends  upon  trade  conditions. 

However,  the  cotton  industry  in  Southern  California  has  already 
assumed  such  proportions  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  of  much  concern  to 
Pacific  Coast  managers,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  expanded, 
will,  in  my  judgment,  make  it  an  important  item  in  the  premium  receipts 
of  the  San  Francisco  department  ofiices.  I  have  already  had  numerous 
inquiries  from  my  associates  regarding  the  industry,  and  will  endeavor  in 
this  paper  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  various  hazards  in  connection 
with  the  business,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  value  to  those  of  you  to 
whom  the  industry  is  entirely  new.  My  underwriting  experience  having 
been  largely  in  the  ''Cotton  Belt,"  I  feel  that  I  should  naturally  be 
qualified  to  give  you  some  information  that  will  be  of  value. 

It  has  now  been  about  four  years  since  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  being  impressed  with  the  very  favorable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  decided  to  intro- 
duce * '  King  Cotton  ' '  into  that  section  and  make  some  experiments  with 
him,  but  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the  production  was  taken  up  as  an 
industry.  In  this  year  there  were  placed  under  cultivation  about  600  acres, 
from  which  was  produced  600  bales  of  cotton;  in  1910  there  were  planted 
10,000  acres,  from  which  6,000  bales  of  cotton  were  raised;  and  in  1911  the 
production  was  about  8,000  bales  of  cotton  from  12,000  acres.  I  understand 
that  there  is  available  in  this  section  150,000  acres  of  cotton  land,  which 
can  and  doubtless  will  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  from  what  I  can  learn, 
I  am  convinced  that  as  soon  as  the  California  growers  learn  the  business 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  easily,  one  bale  to  an  acre,  as  compared  to  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bale  per  acre  in  the  South.      Such  being  the  case, 
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we  will  eventually  have  150,000  bales  of  cotton  each  year  to  reckon  with. 
At  $50  per  bale,  which  is  an  average  price  under  present  market  conditions, 
we  will  have  approximately  $7,500,000  to  deal  with,  and  this  should  pro- 
duce quite  a  nice  volume  of  premiums. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  land  will  be  handled  entirely  by  irrigation, 
we  will  not  have  the  crop  failures  to  contend  with  that  the  Southern 
planter  has,  either  from  drought  or  the  other  extreme,  floods. 

In  dealing  with  the  proposition  from  an  underwriting  standpoint,  we 
have  four  classifications  to  consider,  namely:  the  cotton  gin,  the  open  yard, 
the  warehouse  and  compress,  and  the  cotton-seed  oil  mill.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  operation  in  Imperial  Valley,  four  cotton  gins,  one  oil 
mill,  and  numerous  warehouses,  but  as  yet  no  compress  has  been  built,  the 
production  not  warranting  this.  The  cotton  gin  being  where  the  under- 
writer is  first  called  in  (and  the  adjuster  most  frequently) ,  we  will  take  up 
the  consideration  of  that  hazard  first. 

There  are  three  classes  of  gins,  as  follows:  the  plantation  gin,  the 
country  gin,  and  the  railroad  gin.  The  first  is  for  the  handling  of  the 
planter's  own  cotton,  the  last  two  for  the  handling  of  the  general  custom. 

I  am  appending  hereto  a  description  of  the  standard  gin  with  cuts 
showing  its  construction,  and  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  any  material 
departure  therefrom,  in  your  acceptances.  * 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  physical  hazard,  the  cuts  and  descrip- 
tion referred  to  above  being  available  to  those  who  desire  this  information, 
but  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  hazard  arising  from  the  operation 
of  machinery  such  as  this,  is  considerable.  If  a  rock  or  match  should  get 
mixed  lip  with  the  cotton  and  be  conveyed  into  the  gin,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  but  one  consequence  and  that  is  a  pyrotechnic  display.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  modern  gin  stand,  as  you  will  note,  is  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  steel,  the  machinery  enclosed  in  metal,  and  the  conveyors  being 
made  of  metal,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  operators  to  flood  the 
interior  with  live  steam.  This  brings  me  to  a  very  serious  objection  to  the 
Imperial  Valley  gin.  These,  as  I  understand,  are  all  operated  by  gasoline 
engines,  which,  of  course,  do  not  permit  the  operation  of  a  steam  pipe,  and 
for  the  absence  of  w^hich,  in  the  southern  gin,  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  is 
added  to  the  rate,  as  this  has  been  found  a  most  efiective  measure  in  pre- 
venting losses,  and  the  absence  thereof  materially  increases  the  hazard. 

I  have  now  covered  the  physical  hazard  except  that  incident  to  the 
usual  manufacturing  plant,  and  I  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  hazard,  which  has  to  be  watched  most  closely.     As  a  general  propo- 

*The  cuts  referred  to  in  this  article  are  on  file  in  the  Library  of  the  Association. 
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sition,  the  moral  hazard  of  the  railroad  gin  is  good,  provided  there  are  not 
too  many  in  one  location.  It  is  of  the  custom  comitry  gin  that  it  behooves 
us  to  take  extreme  care,  if  we  write  it  at  all,  and  for  this  reason,  when  the 
farmer  takes  his  cotton  to  the  country  gin  he  has  to  haul  his  seed  to  the 
railroad  and  in  so  doing  has  considerable  wastage.  The  practical  farmer, 
therefore,  will  take  his  cotton  direct  to  the  railroad  gin  where  he  can  load 
his  seed  directly  on  the  .cars  without  the  attendant  wastage  of  a  long  haul. 
Consequently  it  has  been  found  that  the  custom  country  gin  is  almost  invar- 
iably a  failure.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  plantation  gin  where 
the  farmer  raises  sufficient  cotton  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  gin  to  handle 
his  own  production.  Generally  speaking,  this  should  be  of  1,000  bales.  In 
order  to  make  a  (custom  gin  profitable,  it  should  be  able  to  handle  at  least 
l,oOJ  bales  each  season,  a  charge  of  |2.25  per  bale  being  exacted  for 
ginning. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  the  compan- 
ies have  made  any  money  on  this  class  in  the  South.  They  claim  not,  and 
those  offices  which  write  the  hazard  state  that  they  do  so  on  account  of  the 
leverage  it  gives  on  other  business.  However,  I  heard  it  charged  by  a 
certain  general  agent  in  the  South,  who  announced  his  intention  of 
embarking  into  the  gin  business,  that  Trezevant  &  Cochran  have  made 
barrels  of  money  out  of  it,  and  were  simply  crying  "  wolf"  to  frighten  their 
competitors,  leaving  all  the  profit  to  them.  I  do  not  know  about  this; 
possibly  my  worthy  chief  tan,  Mr.  Kinne,  can  enlighten  us,  he  having  been 
connected  with  Trezevant  &  Cochran  before  coming  to  the  Coast  (?)  In 
any  event,  I  know  that  the  losses  on  the  class  have  been  enormous  and 
that  the  business  has  to  be  written  with  the  greatest  care,  if  any  profit  is  to 
be  expected.  However,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  gin  machinery  of  late  years,  with  a  special  view  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  fire,  and  the  chance  of  making  money  on  the  class  is  much  better 
than  under  the  old  order  of  things. 

From  the  gin  the  cotton  is  taken  to  the  open  yard  or  warehouse,  where 
it  is  held  prior  to  compress  and  shipment.  The  open  yard  should  be  liber- 
ally supplied  with  buckets  and  barrels,  and  at  night  the  cotton  should  be 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  watchman.  The  principal  danger  here  is 
from  the  careless  use  of  matches,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  and  sparks  from 
passing  locomotives,  or  adjacent  manufacturing  plants.  This  latter  hazard, 
however,  is  remote  in  California  where  fuel  oil  is  used  so  extensively.  In 
the  event  of  a  fire  here,  the  salvage  is  usually  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  cotton  can  be  rolled  out  of  danger. 

Since  writing  this  paper,  I  ran  across  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
touches  on  this  point,  and  which  will  be  of  interest.      It  is  dated  at  San 
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Diego,  February  12,  and  reads:  'Tire  destroyed  the  Canteloupe  sheds  at 
El  Centro,  near  Calexico,  in  which  was  stored  about  70  bales  of  cotton 
belonging  to  Daly  Bros,  and  Cage,  one  of  the  firms  of  buyers  at  that  place. 
The  cotton  was  not  an  entire  loss,  as  only  the  outside  was  damaged  by  the 
fire.  The  salvage  will  probably  be  fifty  percent.  There  was  insurance  on 
both  building  and  cotton.'' 

On  this  account  I  prefer  the  open  yard  to  a  closed  warehouse  (except 
where  it  is  divided  into  compartments) ,  especially  at  the  higher  rate  paid  by 
the  former.  In  a  closed  warehouse  the  loss  is  almost  always  total,  unless 
there  are  several  large  exits,  the  doors  of  which  should  open  outward  at 
both  ends,  thereby  enabling  the  removal  of  cotton  w^ith  freedom  and  dispatch. 
The  warehouse  should  always  be  liberally  supplied  with  buckets  and  bar- 
rels, as  well  as  hydrants  and  hose,  the  former  having  been  found  most 
eflScient  in  the  South  in  checking  a  blaze  in  its  incipiency.  During  the 
busy  season  it  is  often  necessary  to  leave  part  of  the  product  in  the  open 
yard  or  on  adjoining  platforms,  in  which  event  a  clear  space  of  at  least  fifty 
feet  should  be  maintained,  and  the  cotton  covered  wdth  tarpaulins. 

When  the  cotton  is  ready  for  shipment  it  is  taken  to  the  compress  and 
there  the  bales  are  reduced  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  massive  machinery, 
to  about  one-third  of  their  original  size.  The  hazard  here  is  usual  to  the 
ordinary  manufacturing  plant,  the  principal  danger  being  from  the  boiler 
room,  which  should  be  cut  off  from  the  compress  proper,  by  fire  w^alls.  It 
is  always  desirable  in  the  open  yard,  warehouse,  or  compress,  to  have  the 
cotton  so  piled  as  to  leave  open  lanes  throughout  the  entire  premises,  to 
render  easy  access  to  any  part  thereof,  in  event  of  fire. 

I  wish  "here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  cotton  in 
bales  and  seed  cotton,  the  former  being  far  more  preferable  from  an  under- 
writing standpoint.  Fire  is  much  more  liable  to  occur  in  the  latter,  is 
harder  to  handle,  and  the  chance  of  salvage  much  less  than  in  the  baled 
product. 

I  will  not  in  this  paper  attempt  to  deal  with  the  oil  mill  hazard  at  any 
great  length,  as  time  will  not  permit.  The  hazards  are  many  and  various 
and  I  will  only  touch  upon  the  principal  ones,  attaching  a  description  of  the 
standard  mill  and  schedule  of  rating,  which  wiU  give  those  interested,  a 
fair  idea  of  the  hazard.  The  cotton  seed  is  here  put  through  linter 
machines,  where  the  last  vestige  of  cotton  is  removed  from  the  seed.  This 
i?  known  as  lint  cotton  or  "  linters,"  and  is  a  very  inferior  grade  of  cotton, 
owing  to  its  short  staple,  and  brings  a  very  low  price.  Often  it  is  a  '*  drug 
on  the  market,"  which  naturally  creates  a  bad  moral  hazard.  It  is  very 
important  that  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  be  immed- 
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lately  removed  to  the  lint  press,  and  after  being  baled,  taken  away  from 
the  premises. 

The  seed  house  exposure  constitutes  a  very  serious  hazard  to  the  oil 
mill.  These  are  usually  frame  structures  of  large  area,  and,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  contents,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  clean.  They 
should  be  located  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  main  building,  which 
should  be  provided  with  a  fire  wall  with  protected  openings  on  exposed 
sides. 

During  the  busy  season  the  seed  house  is  jammed  almost  to  the  roof, 
with  the  cotton  seed,  and  in  the  event  of  a  fire  getting  started,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  at  it  or  control  it,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
handle  or  dispose  of  the  salvage  than  it  is  to  dispose  of  damaged  cotton. 

As  to  the  forms  under  which  cotton  is  insured  in  the  South,  these  are 
many  and  some  of  them  quite  intricate.  The  best  form  of  course,  is  that 
covering  the  cotton  for  a  specific  amount  in  a  specific  location,  but  trade 
conditions  and  competition  of  marine  companies  whose  policies  are  made 
to  cover  the  shore  end  of  the  risk,  as  well  as  perils  of  the  sea,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  underwriter  to  adopt  some  very  broad  covers.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these,  in  my  judgment  is  the  ''  per  bale"  form,  which  requires 
the  insured  to  report  each  day,  the  number  of  bales  passing  through  the 
compress  or  w^arehouse,  upon  w^hich  a  certain  charge  per  bale  is  made. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as  it  requires  the  services  of  a 
traveling  auditor  to  check  up  the  records  of  the  compress,  to  see  that  all 
bales  are  reported,  and  that  the  company  gets  its  premium  on  each  and 
every  bale. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  my  associates  have  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
industry  in  Southern  California  w^ill  not  be  a  success,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  is  so  inaccessible  to  the  cotton  market.  However,  I 
do  not  share  this  fear,  as  I  understand  that  the  Imperial  Valley  cotton  is 
now  being  shipped  to  cotton  factories  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  being  handled 
by  them  with  entire  satisfaction  to  growers. 

In  looking  over  the  cotton  statistics  for  last  year,  I  find  that  there  was 
$530,000,000  worth  of  raw  cotton  exported,  of  which  $9,500,000  worth  went 
to  Japan.  You  will  therefore  see  that  we  have  a  market  for  our  cotton 
almost  at  our  door,  as  the  amount  used  by  Japan  is  approximately  the 
capacity  of  the  Imperial  Valley  district,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  the  Imperial  Valley  cotton  should  find 
a  ready  market  in  the  Nippon  Empire. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  noting  the  presence  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  of  the  representative  of 
Morimura  Aral  &  Co. ,  a  Japanese  cotton  concern  of  New   York  City.     It 
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seems  that  the  representative  of  this  firm  spent  three  months  investigating 
conditions  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
his  company  could  enter  the  field  as  a  competitive  bidder  for  the  cotton  that 
is  being  raised  there.  This  account  states  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  the 
product  is  worthy  of  exportation  to  Japan,  and  thinks  the  cotton  is  as  good 
as  that  produced  anywhere  in  the  South.  This  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
government  is  ' 'sitting  up  and  taking  notice.' 

But  aside  from  this,  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  any  trouble  in 
marketing  all  the  cotton  that  can  be  raised  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and 
that  eventually  we  will  have  the  question  of  congestion  at  the  ports  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  to  deal  with.  But  this  will  be  a 
question  for  consideration  later  on.      (Applause.) 

The  President — Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  cotton  industry 
in  California  is  one  that  we  should  give  attention  to,  I  asked  Mr. 
Kelly  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject.  The  Association  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  information  he  has  given  us,  as 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  I  notice  Mr.  Wyper  present,  and  as  he 
has  had  experience  in  insuring  cotton,  I  will  ask  him  if  he  will 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kelly's  paper. 

Mr.  Wyper  —  Mr.  President.  My  experience  on  cotton, 
cotton  growing  and  cotton  mills  is  naturally  a  good  deal  less  than 
that  of  Mr.  Kelly,  who  grew  up  in  a  cotton  district,  and  probably 
was  swaddled  in  a  bale  of  cotton  w^hen  he  came  into  the  world. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  in  my  opinion  the  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  in  its  membership  a  man  who  is  so  thor- 
oughly posted  on  this  subject  as  is  Mr.  Kelly. 

The  paper  we  have  just  listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure, 
covers  a  number  of  interesting  features  and  I  judge  from  what 
Mr.  Kelly  said  that  there  are  other  and  very  important  points 
that  were  omitted  in  the  reading,  but  which  will  be  included  in 
the  paper  when  we  have  it  in  the  proceedings  for  future  reference. 

There  are  one  or  t^vo  matters  I  noted  as  Mr.  Kelly  read,  of 
which  I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly. 
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The  first  is:  That  it  is  necessary  in  all  plants  handling 
material  that  is  subject  to  a  flash  hazard,  or  where  the  liability  to 
rapid  cx)mbustion  is  very  great,  that  extreme  protective  measures 
should  be  adopted. 

In  the  South  where  cotton  gins  are  common,  I  mean  in  the 
well  known  cotton  belt,  steam  has  been  relied  on  to  a  large  extent 
to  control  incipient  fires  in  risks  of  this  kind.  It  is  well  known 
among  planters  andginners  that  a  jet  of  steam,  properly  directed, 
will  control  and  put  out  a  cotton  fire  in  its  incipiency.  There 
have  been  cases,  however,  where  cotton  ginners  have  been  led  by 
their  extreme  enthusiasm  to  devise  new  schemes  for  bringing 
steam  into  contact  with  cotton  fires,  and  I  have  in  mind  a  weU 
authenticated  story  of  a  ginner  who  had  adopted  practically  all 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Inspection  Bureau  in  Texas,  and  in 
addition  to  putting  steam  jets  in  his  gins  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant  where  flash  fires  might  occur,  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  connect  a  rubber  hose  with  his  boilers  and  be  prepared  in 
case  of  necessity  to  turn  on  a  jet  of  steam  from  a  brass  nozzle. 
You  can  easily  imagine  what  the  result  would  be  of  a  man  trying 
to  handle  a  brass  nozzle  with  live  steam  going  through  it. 

In  connection  with  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  I  thought  when  I 
first  inspected  risks  of  that  character,  that  they  were  among  the 
most  interesting  manufacturing  plants  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see.  There  are  a  number  of  hazards  that  are  not  found  in  other 
risks,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  one  that  attracted  my  attention 
most  and  the  one  that  is  perhaps  less  common  in  other  risks  than 
any  of  the  other  general  hazards  of  the  cotton  seed  oil  business,  is 
connected  with  the  crushing  process. 

The  oil  presses  are  equipped  with  camel's  hair  cloths  of 
an  extremely  close  weave,  this  material  being  chosen  because  of 
its  fine  wearing  qualities  and  its  ability  to  resist  great  pressures. 
The  oil  from  the  crushed  seed  is  forced  at  high  pressure  through 
these  cloths,  which  of  course  eventually  become  clogged  with  the 
refuse  from  the  crude  oil. 
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While  the  cloths  are  in  serviceable  condition  they  are  fre- 
quently cleaned,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  they  are  so 
worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use,  they  are  cast  aside,  filled  with 
the  oilj"  refuse  from  the  presses. 

Fuller's  Earth  is  used  in  connection  with  the  refining  pro- 
cesses, and  after  use,  it  becomes  *  'spent' '  and  is  then  discarded.  In 
the  most  modern  plants  this  **spent"  Fuller's  Earth  is  removed 
from  the  premises  by  conveyors  similar  to  those  used  in  lumber 
plants  for  the  removal  of  shavings,  etc.,  but  of  course  on  a  smaller 
scale.  In  plants  where  this  method  of  removal  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  ''spent"  earth  is  simply  thrown  into  some  convenient 
corner,  and  experience  has  shown  that  where  this  material  comes 
into  contact  with  the  oily  press  cloths,  spontaneous  combustion 
frequently  results. 

Another  process  which  interested  me  and  one  to  which  Mr. 
Kelly  has  referred  at  considerable  length  is  found  in  the  removal 
of  the  fluff  or  fine  short  cotton  from  the  seed.  This  is  done  in 
what  are  known  as  linter  machines,  which  are  equipped  with  a 
vast  number  of  very  fine  steel  teeth  or  combs,  which  in  their 
revolutions  pick  the  seed  so  clean  that  when  it  comes  from  the 
machine  it  is  almost  as  smooth  as  coffee  berries. 

The  linters,  as  the  cotton  product  is  called,  is  the  very  infer- 
ior grade  of  cotton  that  is  used  for  making  batting  or  cheap  bed 
covers  and  material  of  that  sort.  That  is  where  we  get  the  very 
cheap  grades  of  cotton  goods  that  are  found  in  department  stores, 
and  it  is  used  also  to  a  considerable  extent  for  making  what  is 
called  absorbent  cotton. 

One  other  thing  that  occurred  to  me  and  one  to  which  inspect- 
ors should  look  with  great  care  in  risks  of  this  kind,  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  bales  turned  out  from  the  cotton  presses.  Only  within 
very  recent  years  have  our  cotton  presses  turned  out  the  dense  and 
small  bales  that  have  characterized  the  product  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Indian  presses  for  a  long  period.  The  density  of  the  bales 
produced  in  Egypt  and  other  foreign  countries  runs  as  high  as 
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fifty  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  These  compact  bales  are  now  com- 
monly produced  in  this  country  also,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
Southern  California,  where  the  industry  is  a  new  one  and  the 
crop  is  small,  the  old  fashioned  bale  with  a  density  of  only  twenty 
to  twenty-five  pounds  per  cubic  foot  will  be  produced. 

It  is  plain  that  a  fire  once  started  in  a  loosely  compressed  bale 
will  travel  much  faster  than  in  one  which  has  been  subjected  to 
greater  pressure.  There  have  been  cases  where  fire  has  been  com- 
municated to  a  small  bale  and  has  eaten  its  way  through  the 
cotton  just  as  a  wood  borer  would  eat  through  a  log,  and  without 
spreading  to  other  bales. 

In  loosely  compressed  bales,  however,  the  experience  has  fre- 
quently been  very  different,  the  greater  rapidity  of  combustion 
having  the  effect  of  bursting  the  ties  and  scattering  blazing  cotton 
all  around  the  works  or  yard,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  starting  fires 
in  other  bales. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  in  the  Southern 
California  cotton  district,  but  judge  from  what  Mr.  Kelley  has 
said  that  the  loose  method  of  compressing  the  bales  is  being  used, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  speedy  combustion  when  once  a  fire 
starts .      (  Applause . ) 

The  President — It  is  very  apparent  that  Mr.  Wyper  has  done 
some  very  close  inspection  of  cotton  gins,  and  the  information  he 
has  given  us  is  of  value.  I  notice  another  gentleman  who  has 
had,  I  think,  some  experience  in  writing  cotton  risks.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Washington  Irving.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  few 
remarks  from  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Irving — I  have  been  so  long  on  this  Coast  now  that  I  feel 
more  like  a  native  Californian  than  an  Easterner  familiar  with 
cotton  underwriting,  but  in  my  boyhood  days  I  used  to  know 
something  about  the  cotton  ginning  business.  I  think  the  Phoenix 
was  one  of  the  first  companies  to  take  up  the  writing  of  cotton 
gins,  and  every  year  there  used  to  be  a  gathering  of  the  Southern 
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special  and  general  agents  to  prepare  a  long  form  of  warrant}^  and 
application  blank,  which  was  signed  by  the  assured,  and  this 
finally  developed  into  a  regular  gin  department.  This  was  so 
long  ago  that  it  was  before  the  Southeastern  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion put  any  rates  on  cotton  gins  at  all,  and  we  made  our  own 
rates.  And  we  were  not  only  doing  a  little  favor  by  helping  the 
agents  write  their  gins,  but  we  made  a  nice,  large,  fat  sum  of 
money  out  of  our  gin  writing  plant.  Then,  as  other  companies  grad- 
ually came  to  realize  that  we  had  a  paying  line,  they  came  into  the 
field,  and  as  a  result  of  competition  the  signed  application  war- 
ranties and  other  safeguards  were  eliminated.  About  the  time  I 
left  the  East  for  this  Coast  there  was  no  money  left  in  the  business 
for  anybody. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Kelly  said  about  the 
future  of  cotton  raising  on  this  Coast,  and  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  was  particularly  impressed  by  an  article  I  saw  in  the 
Chronicle  only  the  other  day.  I  don't  know  whether  it  wasin  the 
''Booster"  number  or  not,  but  it  pointed  out  that  there  are 
$25,000,000  worth  of  cotton,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  taken  to  the 
Orient  every  year,  and  that  California  would  be  able  to  produce 
that  amount,  not  only  from  the  Imperial  Valle}^  but  points  as  far 
north  as  the  Sacramento  Valley  were  included  in  the  statement 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  growing  cotton.  That  probably  was  an 
over-statement.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  southern 
section  of  California  is  quite  capable  of  producing  a  ver}^  large 
crop  of  good  cotton,  and  with  the  development  of  the  countiy 
consequent  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  we  will  have 
this  large  crop  of  home-grown  cotton  to  be  handled.  I  think  that 
the  ginhouse  hazard,  the  press  hazard,  the  cotton  seed  oil  hazard, 
and  particularly  the  warehouse  hazard,  will  have  to  be  considered 
quite  soon.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  hear  so  able  a  paper,  and 
also  such  an  able  discussion  of  it  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  that  I  can  add  in  the  way  of  enlightenment 
on  the  hazard  of  the  handling  of  cotton.     There  is  one  thing  that 
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I  might  add.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  fire  underwriters  are 
going  to  insure  much  of  that  cotton  after  it  is  ginned,  because  a 
good  deal  in  the  East,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kelly,  comes  under 
protection  of  the  marine  cover,  and  shore-end  re-insurance  of  that 
marine  cover  gives  the  fire  companies,  perhaps,  a  little  the  short 
end  of  it  if  they  want  to  take  it.  But  there  still  will  be  enough 
left  to  interest  all  of  us  on  the  subject  of  the  insurance  of  cotton . 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Kelly — Mr.  Irving  said  that  the  fire  companies  would  get 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  marine  cover.  I  happen  to  know  that 
they  get  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Irving — They  can  get  what  they  want  of  it,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Kelly — The  marine  companies  force  all  of  the  shore-end 
of  the  risk  on  the  fire  companies,  and  that  is  what  has  made  it  so 
difficult  to  handle.  The  fire  companies  will  write  it  for  the 
marine  insurers,  while  they  won't  write  it  for  the  local  companies, 
and  you  have  got  to  be  on  watch  all  the  time  under  such  covers, 
as  they  re-insure  all  the  shore  risks  in  the  fire  companies. 

The  President  —  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wyper 
and  Mr.  Irving  for  their  contributory  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  President — Mr.  Gunn,  do  you  feel  like  reading  the  next 
paper,  or  shall  we  let  it  go  until  the  afternoon  session? 

Mr.  Gunn — It  is  noon  now,  and  perhaps  it  had  better  go 
over. 

The  President — Very  well.  The  next  paper  is  entitled,  ''The 
Duties  of  the  Fire  Marshal,"  by  Charles  Towe,  and  it  will  be 
taken  up  the  first  thing  this  afternoon.  If  I  hear  no  objection  we 
will  take  a  recess  until  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Secretary — I  so  move,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  convention  adjourned  until 
two  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Tiedemann. 

The  President — The  first  paper  vre  have  for  this  afternoon  is 
entitled  *'The  Duties  of  the  Fire  Marshal,"  by  Charles  Towe, 
Fire  Marshal  of  San  Francisco.  As  Mr.  Towe  is  unable  to  be 
present  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gunn  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Sexton — Before  reading  this  paper,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  the  paper  (book)  by  Mr.  Williams,  read  here  this 
morning.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Association  since  adjourning,  and  also  learned  from  Mr. 
Williams  that  he  will  donate  the  paper  to  the  Association  for  the 
good  of  the  order.  It  ought  to  be  printed.  Our  office  will  take 
twenty-five  copies  to  start  with.  My  suggestion  is  to  have  it 
printed,  and  if  any  company  wants  to  put  its  own  stamp  on  the 
cover,  or  wants  a  fancy  cover,  they  can  be  printed  for  about  fifty 
cents  each,  but  with  the  ordinary  cover  it  will  probably  cost  about 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  a  book  that  every  special  ought  to  have, 
every  clerk  ought  to  have,  and  it  would  not  be  bad  for  the  insured 
to  have  one.  I  move  arrangements  be  made  to  have  about  a 
thousand  copies  made  up,  and  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant 
Secretary  canvass  the  various  offices  to  see  how  many  each  office 
will  take  and  how  they  want  them  bound,  and  if  they  want  them 
bound  a  little  better  and  the  name  of  the  company  stamjjed  on  it, 
it  can  be  done. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — I  think  that  a  most  gracious  compliment  to 
Mr.  ^Villiams,  gentlemen,  and  one  that  is  fully  deserved.  As  I 
said  this  morning,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  ever  read  to 

this  Association,  and  it  is  one  that  we  ought  to  have  distributed. 
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As  Mr.  Sexton  has  made  the  motion  that  a  thousand  copies  be 
printed,  and  that  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  canvass  the 
various  offices  to  see  how  many  copies  will  be  taken,  the  motion, 
having  been  duly  seconded,  is  before  you  for  discussion.  I  would 
like  to  hear  any  comment  that  ma\'  be  made  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lowden — I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  intended 
that  the  paper  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  proceedings? 

Mr.  Sexton — Yes;   everything  will  be  printed  there. 

The  President — I  will  stat^  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  year 
preparing  the  paper,  and  has  referred  to  over  500  decisions  in  the 
course  of  it. 

The  question  was  called  for  and  the  motion  unanimously 
carried. 

The  President — We  will  now  proceed  with  the  program,  and 
Mr.  Gunn  will  read  the  paper  on  ''  The  Duties  of  a  Fire  Marshal," 
by  Charles  To  we. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  wish  to  explain,  should  my  voice  not  carry 
well,  that  I  was  at  the  Tillicums  Dinner  last  night,  and  I  haven't 
got  home  yet.  I  believe  I  was  responsible  for  Mr.  Towe's  writing 
this  paper — at  least  I  took  him  to  Mr.  Tiedemann  and  suggested 
it.  It  is  different  work  from  what  I  supposed  it  would  be.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  more  efficient  Fire  Marshal  in  the  United  States  than  we  have 
here  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  *' scrapper''  and  a  fighter.  He 
does  not  mind  fighting  firebugs,  but  he  would  not  come  here  and 
face  a  bunch  of  fire  insurance  men  to  save  the  city.  That  is  the 
reason  some  one  has  to  read  the  paper  for  him. 
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Duties  of  a  Fire  Marshal. 

Charles  Towe, 

Fire  Marshal,  San  Francisco. 

I  was  at  first  loath  to  comply  with  your  good  President' s  request  that  I 
write  a  paper  for  this  meeting,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
could  place  before  you  in  a  creditable  manner  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  Fire  Marshal's  office,  and  some  observations  in  connection  with  his 
work,  it  might  add  to  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  younger 
members  of  your  Association.  In  doing  this,  however,  you  will  all  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  writing  papers  is  foreign  to  his  duties. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Fire  Marshal  of  San  Francisco  ?  In  attempt- 
ing to  define  them,  I  will  take  but  a  few  of  the  most  important,  as  it  would 
be  futile  for  me  to  essay  to  enumerate  them  all. 

First,  his  duties  are  governed  and  defined  by  the  City  Charter,  which 
creates  him  a  public  ofiicer.  Two  sections  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  that 
Charter  are  worthy  of  your  attention :  Article  IX,  Chapter  V,  Section  3, 
says,  ^'The  Fire  Marshal  may  call  upon  policemen  during  the  time  of  any 
fire  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  property  until  the  arrival  of  the  owner  or 
claimant  thereof,  and  in  case  the  owner  or  claimant  of  such  property  does 
not  take  charge  of  the  same  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  Fire  Marshal 
may  have  such  property  stored  at  the  owner's  or  claimant's  expense." 

(There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Towe  has  not  stated  here,  and  that  is  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  pays  nothing  whatever  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Fire  Marshal's  department.  It  is  paid  entirely  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  they  not  only  protect  the  companies  and  property  that  is 
insured  thereby,  but  they  also  protect  companies  and  property  not  insured 
just  the  same.     I  do  not  think  he  has  made  that  quite  clear  here.) 

Here  we  find  he  is  required  to  protect  property,  to  take  charge  of  and 
restore  it  to  the  owner,  who  may  not  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  In 
such  cases  the  Fire  Marshal  guards  his  property  by  placing  a  policeman  to 
protect  it.  Maybe  the  firemen  have  only  broken  in  the  doors,  but  were  it 
not  for  the  protection  referred  to,  the  property  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Charter,  the  Fire  Marshal  was 
compelled  to  place  private  watchmen  to  protect  property,  charging  the 
owner  with  the  expense.  This  was  a  hardship  on  the  citizen,  as  he  was 
already  taxed  for  police  protection,  and  that  kind  of  protection  w^as  not 
always  free  from  graft. 

Section  4  of  the  Charter:  ^'The  Fire  Marshal  shall  be  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  storage,  sale, 
and  use  of  oils,   combustible  materials,  and  explosives,  together  with  the 
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investigation. of  the  causes  of  all  fires.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  fires  are  the  result  of  crime,  or  that  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  connection  therewith,  the  Fire  Marshal  must  report  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  District  Attorney.  He  shall  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
peace  officer." 

This  section  defines  and  lays  out  his  work ;  it  was  a  wise  provision  to 
make.  This  State  now  produces  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  bringing  into  the 
State  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  section  placed  the  storage 
and  handling  of  oils  in  this  city  in  the  hands  of  a  public  official,  holding 
him  strictly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  connected  with  it. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Charter,  I  formulated  laws  and  ordinances 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  without  boasting  I  can  say  that  those  laws  were 
fully  tested  and  demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  that  our  methods  of  hand- 
ling oils  for  fuel  were  absolutely  safe. 

One  of  the  ordinances  permits  the  storage  of  oils  in  any  amount,  setting 
aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  for  such  storage,  and  defines  how  the  oil 
shall  be  stored  within  that  limit.  When  the  question  of  permitting  oil  to 
be  used  as  fuel  first  arose,  many  citizens,  and  even  heads  of  our  fire 
department,  were  skeptical  as  to  its  safety,  and  I,  as  the  Fire  Marshal,  was 
drawn  into  the  controversy.  I  had  long  been  convinced  that  the  high  cost 
of  coal  for  fuel  in  this  city  was  a  great  drawback  to  our  ever  becoming  a 
manufacturing  center,  and  the  use  of  oil  as  a  cheap  substitute  seemed  a 
welcome  deliverance.  Fears,  however,  were  freely  expressed  that  the  use 
of  oil  for  fuel  would,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  a  menace;  that  it 
would  blow  up,  cause  fires  hard  to  extinguish  and  finally  burn  the  city 
down.  I  attended  many  meetings  of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  where  these 
fears  were  strongly  argued,  and  I  was  frequently  asked  what  steps  I 
intended  to  take,  what  I  proposed  to  do,  etc.,  etc.  I  replied  I  would  be 
willing  to  permit  any  amount  of  oil  to  be  stored  and  used,  provided  proper 
and  safe  laws  were  passed  to  govern  the  burning  of  oils.  I  held  that  oil 
must  come ;  that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  great  factor  in  adding  to  our  manu- 
facturies;  that  it  was  bound  in  the  near  future  to  become  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  whole  State;  that  it  could  be  burned  and  stored  with  abso- 
lute safety,  safer  even  than  coal,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  fuel  on  the 
market.  Finally  I  was  told  to  formulate  laws  and  to  present  them  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  passage,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  compelled  to  go 
deep  into  the  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  oil.  The  law  governing  storage 
was  first  passed,  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  city  where  it  could  be  stored 
in  large  quantities.  One  of  the  rules  governing  this  storage  is  that  the  oil 
must  be  stored  in  steel  tanks,  thickness  of  the  plates  designated  by  the  Fire 
Marshal.     Around  these  tanks  walls  are  to  be  constructed  of  such  thickness, 
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height,  and  strength  as  to  hold  the  full  contents  of  the  tank,  so  that,  if  the 
oil  in  the  tanks  should  get  on  fire  and  the  tanks  burst,  adjoining  property 
would  be  protected  from  running  burning  oil.  This  protection  is  of  partic- 
ular value  where  tanks  are  at  the  water's  edge,  as  it  stops  the  oil  from 
flowing  on  an  ebb  or  flood  tide,  which,  if  allowed,  would  jeopardize  the 
whole  water  front  of  the  city. 

The  use  of  oil  for  fuel  is  strongly  guarded  by  laws.  Those  wishing  to 
use  it  must  first  obtain  permission  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  do  so. 
Then  the  application  is  turned  over  to  the  Fire  Marshal  to  pass  upon  the 
necessary  plans  and  specifications,  and  when  these  are  approved  of,  a  copy 
is  returned  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  one  to  the  applicant,  and  another 
is  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Fire  Marshal  for  future  reference  and 
record. 

Without  going  into  details  of  installation,  let  me  inform  you  of  an 
incident  that  goes  far  indeed  toward  showing  that  our  methods  of  installa- 
tion are  absolutely  safe.  You  are  all  aware  that  six  years  ago  San  Fran- 
cisco was  visited  wdth  the  greatest  fire  the  world  ever  saw.  Within  the 
burned  district  of  the  city  I  had  installed  118  oil  burning  plants  and  about 
60  gasoline  tanks.  In  two  weeks  after  the  city  had  cooled  ofi"  I  found  every 
one  of  those  tanks  intact  and  the  oil  had  to  be  finally  pumped  out  of  them. 
Who  of  us  ever  saw  or  ever  will  see  a  hotter  fire  ?  I  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  going  to  teach  me  some  new  lessons  in  regard  to  installation  of  oil 
tanks  and  reservoirs,  but  after  finding  the  conditions  just  stated,  I  concluded 
there  w^as  not  a  single  improvement  I  could  make,  and  we  are  installing 
now  as  we  did  before  the  fire.  This  fact  shows  w^e  are  safe  in  oil  burning, 
and  that  it  can  be  made  safe  anvwhere.  It  is  a  cheap  fuel  when  compared 
with  coal,  four  barrels  of  oil  equaling  the  work  of  one  ton  of  coal. 
The  price  of  coal  is  generally  $8  to  |10  per  ton,  while  four  barrels  of 
oil  cost  about  $3.20.  We  have  burned  oil  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
not  one  fire  has  occurred  in  that  time  from  its  use,  nor  has  it  cost 
you  insurance  men  a  single  cent  in  that  time.  I  think  you  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  oil  may  be  burned  with  safety,  and  that  the  facts  quoted  cer- 
tainly bear  me  out  in  my  claim. 

Concerning  gasoline,  our  laws  forbid  the  use  of  any  product  of  petrol- 
eum below  110  degrees  flash  test;  thus  we  have  no  gasohne  stoves  or  lamps, 
and  you  never  have  to  pay  a  loss  for  these  in  this  city.  Sometimes  we 
come  across  a  gasoline  stove  or  lamp  brought  here  by  some  person  from  the 
South,  and  it  is  immediately  ordered  out.  Sometimes  a  polite  invitation 
from  the  Fire  Marshal  to  come  before  a  police  judge  and  tell  him  all  about 
it  and  then  turn  fifteen  or  twenty  doUars  into  the  city  is  necessary.  If  time 
wiU  permit,  I  will  go  further  into  this  subject  later  on. 
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Now  in  regard  to  that  part  of  Section  4  of  the  Charter  which  deals  with 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  fires,  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that 
causes  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  well  for  the  city  at  large  that  the  causes 
of  all  fires  are  investigated  by  a  public  officer.  When  a  fire  occurs,  it  may 
appear  strongly  that  the  cause  is  incendiary,  while  a  careful  investigation 
may  clearly  show  it  to  have  been  of  accidental  origin.  Many  times  the 
remark  has  reached  me,  .while  I  would  be  trying  to  get  facts,  "this  fellow 
set  that  fire."  I  would  note  that  person  and  shortly  after  go  and  tell  him 
I  had  heard  his  remark,  and  try  to  find  out  what  he  knew.  The  answer 
generally  came,  *'  how  else  could  the  fire  start?"  Going  into  an  investiga- 
tion further,  I  would  usually  find  that  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it.  I 
would  caution  him  about  passing  such  remarks  unless  he  knew  that  they 
were  true,  and  nearly  always  I  found  the  cause  to  have  been  accidental. 
Thus  the  investigation  by  the  Fire  Marshal  at  once  takes  away  any  stigma 
that  might  otherwise,  by  such  remarks  being  cast  broadcast,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  owner  or  occupant.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  a  Fire  Marshal  to  protect  the  good  name  of  any  citizen  whose  place 
has  been  burned,  if  the  cause  is  found  to  be  accidental,  as  it  is  to 
prosecute,  if  the  cause  is  found  to  be  incendiary.  When  incendiarism  is 
evident,  the  Marshal  must  go  upon  the  trail  at  once  to  produce  the  evidence. 
In  such  a  case  how  does  the  Fire  Marshal  act  ?  Secretly  as  far  as  possible ; 
I  cannot  go  into  details  as  no  two  cases  are  alike,  and  his  oflSce  being  a 
secret  one  until  such  time  as  he  is  ready  to  arrest,  you  will  appreciate  the 
unwisdom  and  impossibility  of  details.  Generally,  however,  I  take  the 
person  upon  whom  suspicion  rests  and  question  him  fully,  get  the  motive, 
if  possible,  for  there  must  be  one,  and  it  must  be  shown  before  the  courts 
will  permit  a  conviction.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  what  the 
public  has  so  often  read  about  in  the  daily  press  as  that  awful  and  dreaded 
''  third  degree,"  written  up  by  a  certain  class  of  reporters  when  an  official 
cannot  divulge  the  evidence  there  is  against  the  person  under  arrest,  but  I 
assure  you  that  this  third  degree  is  but  a  bugaboo.  It  is  merely  questions 
put  that  will,  in  the  event  of  his  being  innocent  of  the  crime  of  arson,  at 
once  clear  him  of  all  suspicion.  Nearly  all  cases  of  arson  are  dependent  on 
circumstantial  evidence  for  conviction.  Rarely  does  human  eye  see  the 
preparations  for  a  criminal  fire.  An  alibi  is  begun  months  before  the  event 
and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  defense  in  case  of  discovery  or  mistake.  The 
so-called  third  degree  questioning  in  time  surely  develops  the  contradic- 
tions in  answers  which  prove  the  crime — in  fact,  shows  that  he  deliberately 
planned  and  set  the  fire.  If  innocent  the  consistency  of  his  answers  is 
usually  convincing.  Such  cases  happen  often,  even  where  it  looks  as 
though  he  was  guilty,  and  the  so-called  third  degree  has  cleared  him  of  all 
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suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  it  shows  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  cause,  he  is  arrested  and  charged,  taken  before  a  magistrate  who 
goes  over  the  evidence  and  decides  if  it  will  warrant  holding  him  to  appear 
before  a  jury.  Then  the  work  of  the  Fire  Marshal  comes  thick  and  fast. 
He  must  interview  all  witnesses  while  the  case  is  fresh  in  their  memory 
and  learn  how  each  bit  of  evidence  will  fit  so  as  to  complete  the  chain  of 
circumstances  that  will  show  that  he  and  none  other  could  have  done  the 
work.  A  witness  often  says,  ^'do  not  subpoena  me;  all  I  know  is  that  I 
saw  him  the  day  before.''  That  witness  may  not  know  that  that  fact 
is  a  link  in  the  chain — maybe  an  important  one.  The  question  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  often  comes  up  and  is  sometimes  treated  with  contempt 
by  attorneys  in  trying  an  arson  case;  but  such  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  best  and  truest.  A  witness  may  be  mistaken  in  a  person  or  in  time, 
but  circumstances,  when  put  together,  cannot  lie  when  they  form  a  com- 
plete chain.  The  Fire  Marshal,  after  charging  the  person,  goes  upon  the 
ground,  measures  every  room,  every  bit  of  space,  every  nook  and  corner, 
every  portion  of  the  building,  and  from  these  measurements  makes  a  com- 
plete plan  of  the  premises,  generally  on  an  inch  scale,  showing  in  detail 
every  part  of  the  building;  marking  where  the  fire  originated  and  how  it 
burned,  and  from  what  room  each  and  every  bit  of  evidence  he  produced 
was  found.  This  plan  is  placed  in  full  view  of  the  jury,  and  when  they 
look  upon  it  they  need  but  little  further  argument  to  show  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  Such  method  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  jury  to  under- 
stand how  the  fire  was  set  and  in  what  portion  of  the  building,  also  show- 
ing if  more  than  one  attempt  was  made.  I  was  led  to  this  procedure  in 
prosecuting  cases  many  years  ago,  when  without  such  a  system  it  was  hard 
for  a  jury  to  understand  the  witnesses  or  the  case.  It  was  hard  to  show  by 
verbal  testimony  how  the  defendant  entered  this  room,  or  made  his  exit  at 
at  another ;  or  that  there  was  fire  in  this  room  and  one  in  another  room ; 
but  by  placing  an  exact  plan  which  can  be  explained  by  the  witness  as  he 
proceeds  with  his  evidence,  the  case  becomes  clear  to  the  jury,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  obtained.  My  method  of  procuring 
evidence  is  fair  and  impartial.  No  personal  feelings  or  thought  of  revenge 
influence  the  work.  I  do  not  listen  to,  or  use  any  e^^dence  that  shows 
prejudice  or  malice  on  the  part  of  the  witness.  The  law  does  not  require 
or  permit  malicious  persecution,  but  simply  that  those  charged  shall  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  for  trial.  In  this  city  we  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  securing  convictions,  followed  generally  by  sentences  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
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I  consider  the  crime  of  arson  worse  than  murder.  A  man  kills  another 
perhaps  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  there  his  work  is  ended.  Not  so  with 
the  incendiary.  He  sets  the  fire  in  the  mid-hour  of  the  night,  when  all  are  fast 
asleep.  He  does  not  know,  nor  can  he  know,  after  he  has  set  that  fire, 
where  it  will  end.  He  cares  not  how  many  are  burned  out,  losing  their  all 
of  a  life's  saving,  or  a  business  which  may  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  get 
together,  or  if  the  fire  menaces  the  lives  of  women  and  children,  or  of 
persons  who  have  never  wronged  or  harmed  him.  And  what  for?  To 
gain  a  few  dollars  from  the  insurance  companies.  When  I  get  a  man  of 
that  kind,  can  you  wonder  if  I  do  my  duty  and  give  him  the  be?t  I  have  in 
an  unprejudiced  manner,  and  present  to  the  jury  the  full  facts  of  the  case? 
I  consider  the  hunting  down  of  incendiaries  a  work  strongly  to  be  com- 
mended. There  is  no  crime  more  dangerous  to  a  community  at  large  than 
arson,  or  one  so  difficult  of  detection  or  conviction.  It  is  a  crime  which 
requires  deliberation  and  full  intent.  It  is  not  one  that  is  committed  from 
sudden  passion  or  impulse,  but  solely  for  gain;  consequently  it  is  deserving 
of  no  mercy.  Its  potential  consequences  are  so  terrible  that  the  most 
drastic  penalty  should  be  meted  out,  and  our  Judges  have  for  years  shown 
by  their  sentences  that  they  fully  agree  with  me.  Mercy  to  an  off*ender  of 
this  stripe  is  the  worst  kind  of  injustice  to  society.  I  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this  crime  and  the  work  performed 
to  check  it.  This  city  sees  and  feels  the  result  of  the  work  performed,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  the  lessons  of  the  past,  with  the  severe  sentences  secured, 
will  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  causing  those  who  would  resort  to  such  a 
method  of  gain  to  ponder  and  consider  before  they  act. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  principal  work  of  a  Fire  Marshal,  as  defined  by 
the  Charter,  and  I  will  now  go  into  a  brief  description  of  other  work. 
There  are  many  laws  to  enforce  for  fire  prevention,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  testing  of  illuminating  oils,  stopping  the  many  explosions  of  coal-oil 
lamps  so  prevalent  in  the  past,  but  now  seldom  heard  of.  To  gain  this 
result  300  to  400  electric  spark  tests  are  made  annually.  The  garage  and 
dry  cleaning  laws  now  make  the  storage  of  gasoline  and  benzine  as  safe  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  them.  About  the  only  accident  that  can  occur  is  to  the 
fool  w^ho  fools  around  a  gasoline  can  with  his  cigarette,  which  no  law  can 
guard  against.  Another  good  law  is  the  one  relating  to  the  handling  of  fire- 
works, and  there  will  be  no  more  fires,  accidents  or  deaths  in  this  city  from 
that  source.  This  law  w^as  made  possible,  after  many  years  of  agitation,  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Faymonville,  who,  during  his  term  of  ofiice  as  Supervisor  in 
this  city,  secured  the  passage  of  that  law.  It  has  now  been  in  force  since 
1907,   and    since   that  time  there   has  not  been  one  fire  from  fireworks. 
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Previous  to  its  passage  we  generally  had  about  seventy  fires  during  the 
period  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  abolishing  the  fireworks  hazard  Mr. 
Faymonville  has  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  city. 
The  laws  relating  to  gasoline  engines,  rubbish,  shavings  and  litter,  gas  and 
electric  lights  in  show  window^s,  ashes,  fires  in  the  open,  manufacture  of 
matches,  lights  in  hallways  and  at  fire  escapes,  bonfires,  steam  boilers, 
cupola  furnaces,  and  many  others,  were  written  by  the  Fire  Marshal, 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  protect  life  and  property. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Marshal  is  to  prevent  fires. 
That  is  a  great  subject  and  must  appeal  to  you  all — make  you  stand  up  and 
take  notice.  It  is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  as  the  Fire  Marshals  are  educating  the  people  to  the  vast  annual 
fire  waste  in  this  country.  You  gentlemen  have  much  to  do  in  this  matter. 
Do  you  know  how  much  you  pay  annually  for  arson?  Stop  and  consider 
this  question.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  your  business  to  know,  as  you  pay  the 
fire  losses.  You  also  put  a  premium  on  arson  in  certain  cases.  You  know 
it,  I  know  it,  and  the  incendiary  knows  it  only  too  w^ell.  You  have  enemies 
in  your  camp.  I  refer  to  the  agents  and  brokers  who  urge  clients  to  take 
out  heavy  insurance.  I  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time  ago  of  telling  a 
solicitor,  when  I  learned  through  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  fire  that 
he  induced  and  coaxed  the  defendant  to  overinsure,  that  I  only  wished  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  let  the  defendant  go  and  try  him  for  arson.  The 
man  who  burns  his  premises  to  get  the  insurance  money  is  the  most 
despicable  in  the  annals  of  crime.  His  w^ork  is  the  most  difiicult  to  get 
evidence  from,  and,  as  stated,  his  alibi  is  planned  in  advance.  He  is 
cunning  in  his  methods,  and  compared  with  him  the  thief  or  murderer  is 
an  angel.  But  how  much  w^orse  is  the  crime  when  he  has  a  friend  and 
partner  in  the  insurance  solicitor? 

A  case  came  under  my  observation  last  May  w^hich  convinced  me  that 
a  solicitor  was  knowingly  overinsuring,  and  the  sworn  statements  taken  at 
that  time  proved  it.  A  $1,000  policy  on  a  small  stock  was  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  an  additional  $500  fine,  w^hen  it  was  know^n  full  well  that  the 
stock  w^as  not  worth  that  much.  Then  came  the  fire  and  the  investigation. 
The  claimant  said  the  insurance  man  told  him  how  much  to  insure  for,  and 
the  solicitor,  being  present,  admitted  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
goods  which  he  had  insured,  and  he  said  no.  I  then  asked  him  that  if  the 
insured  had  wanted  $5,000  would  he  have  given  it?  He  answered  yes,  that 
it  was  customary  to  do  so.  The  evidence  further  showed  that  the  solicitor 
had  arranged  that,  in  case  of  a  fire,  he  was  to  be  notified  at  once.  When 
the  fire  did  come  he  was  phoned  to,  arriving  about  fifteen  minutes  after  it 
broke  out.     He  immediately  went  to  aU  the  people  afi'ected  and  got  them  to 
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give  him  the  powers  of  attorney  to  collect  from  the  insurance  compan- 
ies,   for   which   he   was    to   receive    ten    per    cent   of    all   money    paid. 

Yet  this  man  and  others  like  him  go  to  your  offices  and  ask  for  so 
much  insurance.  You  take  his  word  as  to  the  property  and  the  person 
insured,  and  issue  your  policies  accordingly,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may 
never  have  seen  the  goods,  and  may  know  absolutely  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  insured.  Then  later  on,  when  a  loss  occurs,  he  puts 
forward  the  plea  that  such  a  course  of  procedure  is  the  customary  method  of 
getting  business.  Such  abuses  can  be  prevented  by  yourselves.  I  honestly 
believe  that  a  great  many  fires  would  not  occur  if  the  property  was  not 
overinsured.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  cases  it  delights  the  attorney  for 
the  defense  to  unearth  overinsurance  and  gives  him  a  beautiful  argument 
to  go  to  the  jury  with.  *' Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  says,  "the  Fire 
Marshal  says  the  motive  is  overinsurance.  Did  the  insurance  company  say 
he  was  overinsured  before  they  took  his  money?  No,  they  did  not  mention 
it,  but  now  when  the  fire  comes  they  say  he  was  overinsured.  The  real 
motive,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is,  they  donH  want  to  pay  the  defendant 
the  insurance  he  paid  for."  This  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  jury  is  the 
only  way  he  can  get  a  verdict,  and  while  such  arguments  are  going  on  I 
always  feel  the  stigma  of  it,  for  I  know  he  is  hitting  an  abuse  which  the 
insurance  companies  are  responsible  for.  I  have  learned,  and  I  hope  you 
w^ll  remember  it  when  I  tell  you,  that  nothing  but  overinsurance  can  make 
burning  to  defraud  possible.  Do  your  share  in  this  matter,  then  leave  the 
other  causes  of  fires  to  be  fought  out  in  our  Legislatures,  and  in  doing  so 
you  will  lighten  the  work  of  the  Fire  Marshal  and  enable  him  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  fire  prevention. 

Come  over  to  our  side  for  a  while  and  join  us  in  trying  to  stop  this 
enormous  fire  waste.  Look  up  the  liability  you  are  about  to  assume  before 
you  issue  the  policy.  Look  for  the  broken  window  in  the  basement  of  a 
warehouse,  the  rubbish  piled  up  in  the  corner  of  the  closet  or  cellar,  and 
the  many  other  cases  of  carelessness  and  criminal  indiff'erence  and  faulty 
construction  and  then  look  up  the  moral  hazard.  My  experience  has 
shown  that  carelessness  is  directly,  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  all  fires 
not  caused  by  the  incendiary.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is, 
will  the  insured  make  money  by  his  having  a  fire?  That  question  is 
answered  by  the  amount  of  his  policy.  The  insured  I  often  find  has 
actual  knowledge  of  these  fire  breeders  and  about  the  only  thing  he  does 
is  to  increase  his  insurance.  This  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  but  generally 
to  those  who  deliberately  over-insure.  Do  the  best  you  can;  use  your  best 
endeavors  to  educate  the  public  to  clean  up  and  keep  clean  and  to  aid  in 
the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
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We  have  now  reached  a  period  where  the  aggregate  of  wealth  in 
congested  cities  has  become  so  great  that  the  capital  of  all  your  insurance 
companies,  home  and  foreign,  is  inadequate  to  its  protection.  This  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  question  of  fire  waste  must  be  taken  up  by  our  State 
and  municipal  governments,  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Merchants'  Associations  and  organizations  such  as  your  own.  You  are 
more  vitally  interested  in  this  question  than  any  other.  Our  fire  waste  is 
enormous  and  is  increasing  each  year.  It  now  reaches  more  than 
$250,000,000  annually,  resulting  mostly  from  faulty  construction,  careless- 
ness and  the  moral  hazard.  Add  then  to  this  annual  loss  the  money  paid 
in  taxes  for  protection.  Take  this  city,  for  instance  ;  last  year  it  cost 
$1,561,000  to  run  our  Fire  Department.  In  New  York  it  cost  them  last 
year  $5,000,000,  and  I  learn  that  this  year  they  wiU  ask  for  $11,000,000. 
This  city,  however,  has  not  spent  one  cent  for  fire  prevention.  As  Under- 
writers, you  do  more  than  the  city  does.  I  know  you  spend  thousands 
annually  for  prevention  in  the  support  of  your  Inspection  Bureau  and  Fire 
Patrol;  you  realize  what  this  fire  waste  means.  Our  people  are  calloused 
and  hardened  to  fire  and  its  causes.  They  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  a 
great  fire,  either  in  their  own  city,  <or  somewhere  else,  but  unless  it  is 
accompanied  with  loss  of  life,  they  give  it  but  little  thought,  caring  nothing 
for  the  loss,  what  caused  it,  or  how  it  could  have  been  prevented.  How 
much  longer  can  this  country  stand  this  enormous  loss?  The  question  of 
fire  prevention  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  is  engaging  much  attention.  I 
hope  good  will  result  and  good  must  come  if  such  bodies  as  yours  agitate 
the  question  unceasingly,  but  first  look  to  your  own  connection  with  this 
fire  waste  and  think  what  you  can  do  to  stop  it.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
do  your  best  to  aid  us. 

I  could  go  much  further,  giving  you  statistics  galore,  but  doubt  if  what 
I  have  now  said  will  enlighten  you  more  than  you  already  are  aware  of. 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  matter;  it  has  been  a  life  study  and  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  When  you  ponder  on  the  question  of  fire  pre- 
vention, you  will  ask  yourselves,  as  I  do,  ^'What  have  I  done,  or 
accomplished? ' '     (Applause. ) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  I  know  we  would  all  have  been 
willing  to  admit  that  our  Fire  Marshal  is  a  very  able  officer,  and 
now  it  becomes  apparent  that  he  is  an  excellent  writer,  as 
w^ell.  I  certainly  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gunn  for  suggesting  his 
name  as  a  contributor  to  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  There 
are  many  good  suggestions  in  Mr.  Towe's  paper.     One  statement 
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that  he  made  struck  me  particularly,  and  that  is  with  reference 
to  the  fact  that  118  oil  tanks  which  had  been  installed  in  various 
buildings  in  San  Francisco  were  all  found  intact  upon  examina- 
tion after  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  our  city  in  1906,  and 
required  no  repairing.  That  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  statement, 
and  one  worthy  of  consideration  so  far  as  the  installation  of  tanks 
for  fuel  and  heating  of  buildings,  and  so  forth,  is  concerned.  I 
notice  Mr.  Brown  here,  and  as  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Fire  Marshal 
Towe,  and  knows  him  well,  I  will  ask  him  to  say  something  upon 
the  subject  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Brown — I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
interest  to  the  paper  just  read,  Mr.  President,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  that  it  is  not  only  an  excellent  paper,  but  one  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
thorough  to  a  degree  in  all  the  work  he  does.  There  is  a  state- 
ment in  his  paper  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  He  says  that 
neither  the  insurance  companies  nor  the  city  have  spent  any 
money  for  fire  prevention.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
is  that  we  have  in  Charley  Towe  one  of  the  best  fire  preventatives 
that  any  city  could  possibly  have.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I  know  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  helping  the 
companies  in  the  prevention  of  fire  more  than  almost  anything  else 
that  could  be  imagined.  He  seems  to  have  an  underground  method 
and  is  so  absolutely  thorough  that  there  can  be  no  comment  upon 
his  thoroughness.  He  has  brought  to  light  many  cases  which 
would  have  resulted  in  serious  fires,  if  he  had  not,  by  that  method, 
discovered  them.  If  I  were  a  guilty  man,  I  would  sooner  have  a 
bull  dog  on  the  seat  of  my  pants  than  to  have  Charley  Towe  after 
me,  for  he  will  watch  every  movement  when  he  gets  there.  I 
think  this  Association  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  writing  a 
paper  at  this  time.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Has  any  other  gentleman  any  comment  to 
make  upon  the  paper  ?     If  nobody  else  desires  to  speak,  we  will 
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proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  other  papers.  The  next  one  on 
our  list  is  entitled  '*  Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus:  Their 
Value,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ross,  Secretary  Mainland  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  I  would  state,  also, 
that  Mr.  Ross  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  order  of  Tillicums. 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus:  Their  Value. 

A.  W.  Ross, 

Secretary  Mainland  Board  of  Pire  Underwriters,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  fire  insurance  business  is  so  interwov^en  with  the  general  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  world,  and  its  indispensability  so  generally  accepted 
and  established,  that  elucidation  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence  is  entirely 
unnecessary;  but  like  all  other  commercial  enterprises,  the  individual 
companies  naturally  possess  common  aspirations,  and  launching  out  upon  a 
field  of  usefulness  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  success,  the  measure  and 
extent  of  individual  prosperity  largely  depends  upon  the  fairness  and 
soundness  of  the  policy  pursued. 

The  fire  waste  of  this  continent  especially,  has  assumed  alarming  pro- 
portions as  compared  with  other  European  countries,  and  the  extent  of 
relief  from  an  ever  increasing  experience  in  this  direction  will  depend  upon 
the  exhaustiveness  of  the  system  of  International  Public  Education,  which 
we  prosecute  through  our  various  organizations,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
good  governments  of  our  countries,  and  which  is  embodied  in  two  very 
ordinary  and  simple  words,  viz:  first,  prevention;  second,  cure. 

Unfortunately  we  receive  little  sympathy  or  moral  support  from  the 
great  public,  although  if  only  from  the  point  of  Anew  of  fairness  alone,  we 
should  expect  and  receive  much,  for  we  have  ever  been  lavish  contributors 
to  their  national  and  international  waste. 

Cheap  insurance  usually  means  doubtful  indemnity,  and  if  the  public 
would  interest  themselves  sufficiently  to  investigate,  they  would  readily 
discover  that  a  number  of  ' '  bargain-counter-public-benefactor ' '  companies 
are  almost  daily  yielding  up  their  nothing  in  settlement  of  just  claims,  and 
being  consigned  to  the  fire  insurance  bone-yard,  there  to  mingle  TN-ith  the 
almost  numberless  gone-befores,  leaving  their  unsophisticated  and  usually 
worthy  clients  and  supporters  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  fire  insurance  history 
certainly  provides  little  hope  for  the  comfort  of  the  mourners  in  the 
resurrection  of  any  of  them.  The  long  list  of  departed  ones  should  alone 
be  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  insuring  public  against  recklessly  placing 
their  business  in  this  manner. 
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The  business  of  fire  insurance  is  unlike  any  other;  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, transportation  companies,  Ufe  insurance  companies  and  ahnost 
every  other  branch  of  business,  can,  by  absolute  rule  and  easy  calculation, 
determine  the  cost  of  production  and  marketing,  and  by  equally  easy 
figuring  can  they  provide  a  selling  price  which  will  produce  a  reasonable 
and  absolutely  certain  profit;  but  the  uncertainty  of  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness precludes  the  possibility  of  any  definite  or  infallible  rule  being  applied, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  profit,  for  when  a  fire  insurance 
policy  is  issued  and  premium  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
insurance,  neither  the  company  nor  the  assured  know  whether  a  profit 
will  result  or  a  heavy  loss  be  sustained  under  that  policy.  The  business 
in  consequence  is  one  of  average,  and  although  an  individual  company 
might  be  willing  to  base  rates  upon  its  own  experience  and  surround  itself 
with  a  large  business  yielding  for  a  time  flattering  profits  to  its  stockholders 
or  members,  yet  lurking  near  is  the  ever  present  law  of  average  to  which 
homage  must  be  paid,  and  eventually  the  bright  star  in  the  insurance 
horizon,  which  displayed  much  brilliancy  and  was  possibly  the  envy  of 
many,  is  suddenly  overtaken  by  that  dark  cloud  of  average  and  obscured 
from  vision. 

This  is  not  a  pen  picture,  but  is  sufliciently  proven  by  the  evidence  of 
nearly  two  thousand  companies  which  have  failed  in  the  United  States 
alone  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  aggregate  experience  of  a  large  number  of  companies  with  broad, 
possibly  world-wide  operations,  is  necessary  and  produces  the  only  reliable 
average  and  rates  based  upon  such  results,  must  naturally  be  more 
equitable  than  those  figured  upon  individual  experience.  The  peculiarities 
incident  to  the  business  can  be  easOy  demonstrated  when  it  is  realized  that 
one  company  may  make  a  profit  upon  a  certain  class  of  risk^  while  another 
wdll  lose  heavily  upon  the  same  classification ;  this  again  evidences  the 
fact  that  the  average  experience  of  all  companies  affords  the  fairest 
criterion  upon  which  to  base  equitable  rates. 

While  conversing  with  the  manager  of  a  comparatively  new  British 
company  some  time  ago,  I  enquired,  '^  Why  are  you  operating  as  a  non- 
ariff  company  in  the  Old  Country? '^  He  promptly  replied  that  their 
business  was  first  confined  to  the  British  Isles,  and  no  ordinary  company 
embarking  in  business  there,  could  obtain  scarcely  a  foot-hold  unless  they 
materially  cut  the  rates,  and  even  then  he  found  it  necessary  to  branch 
out  into  other  fields  (where  he  proposed  to  operate  under  Association 
rules)  in  order  to  obtain  a  revenue  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  doing 
business ;  and  by  careful  management  he  hoped  eventually  to  establish  his 
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company  in  such  a  financial  position  as  would  command  the  consideration 
and  attention  of  large  insurers  in  England  and  elsewhere;  but  he  claimed 
that  until  that  time  he  would  not  be  justified  in  associating  himself  with 
the  tariflf  associations  in  the  mother  country. 

In  view  of  the  rational  loss  ratio  per  capita  experienced  in  European 
countries,  I  can  appreciate  that  there  is  perhaps  some  excuse  or  defense  to 
offer  in  respect  to  the  case  just  cited;  but  the  principle  of  disposing  of 
policies  of  insurance  at  low  rates  in  order  to  compete  with  larger,  more 
powerful  and  experienced  adversaries  is  attendant  with  grave  danger ;  and 
yet  in  this  country  where  the  loss  ratio  per  capita  is  over  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  Europe,  we  find  many  pursuing  the  same  course,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  sell  their  policies  otherwise,  and  the  day  of 
adversity  sooner  or  later  overtaking  them,  their  income  account  is  found 
insufficient  to  meet  normal  losses,  to  say  nothing  of  making  provision  for 
the  inevitable  conflagration,  which  unfortunately  is  too  frequently  experi- 
enced, obliterating  in  a  few  hours  the  surplus  accumulated  by  the 
companies  during  a  long  term  of  fortunate  years. 

Gentlemen,  these  possibilities  are  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  city  and  town  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  precariousness 
of  the  business  we  are  engaged  in  is  alarmingly  demonstrated  and 
impressed  upon  us  by  a  tour  of  inspection  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  and 
towns.  In  order  therefore  to  overcome  the  possibilities  presented  by  these 
conflagration  breeders,  we  must  by  individual  and  combined  effort  assist  in 
educating  the  public  as  well  as  the  civic  and  other  governments  of  our 
countries  to  the  existence  of  these  conditions,  and  the  almost  criminal 
danger  to  life  and  property  created  thereby. 

Assuming  that  I  have  already  successfully  demonstrated  that  the 
aggregate  experience  of  a  great  number  of  companies  is  the  most  equitable 
basis  upon  which  to  establish  fire  insurance  rates,  I  have  thereby  done 
much  in  support  of  underwriting  associations  and  rating  bureaus,  and  let 
me  here  state  publicly  that  in  the  operations  of  this  great  work  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal  from  the  insuring  public.  On  the  contrary,  every  man 
or  woman  interested  is  cordially  invited  and  even  urged  to  visit  the  associ- 
ation or  rating  bureau  offices  to  ascertain  and  consult  upon  the  manner 
in  which  their  rates  are  formulated.  This  alone  should  remove  the  stigma 
of  combine  or  trust  which  is  often  directed  towards  the  tariff  companies 
and  association  work  in  general.  The  establishment  of  these  ofiices  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  excessive  rates  and  exacting  other  exorbitant 
demands,  as  the  agitator  or  our  opponents  would  have  the  insuring  public 
believe ;  on  the  contrary,  the  operations  of  this  and  other  similar  insurance 
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organizations  has  done  more  tlian  all  other  sources  combined  to  disseminate 
(free  of  cost  to  the  public)  such  prevention  and  cure  information  as  will 
ultimately  prove  its  worth  and  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
world,  even  though  experiencing  the  most  stubborn  resistance  of  many 
"who  should  be  our  warmest  friends  and  co-workers. 

I  will  not  w^eary  you  with  a  resume  of  the  work  done  in  our  depart- 
ments, for  this  is  familiar  to  you  all;  but  after  an  experience  of  over  twenty 
years  in  local  agency  and  board  work,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  associa- 
tion or  bureau  system  for  promulgating  rates,  inspections  of  risks,  exami- 
nation of  contracts  and  rates,  advice  upon  construction  of  new  plants  and 
buildings  and  improvments  to  old  ones,  consultation  and  advice  upon 
installation  of  water  w^orks,  protective  systems  and  equipments,  improve- 
ments to  existing  systems  and  betterment  of  fire  hazards  generally;  all  of 
which  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  hazards  and  thereby  correspondingly 
affect  insurance  rates,  the  companies,  members  thereof,  have  devised  and 
adopted  the  most  equitable,  efficient  and  economical  means  possible  for  the 
control  and  operation  of  this  branch  of  their  business. 

This  system  is  equitable,  because  rates  are  based  upon  the  aggregate 
experience  of  a  number  of  companies  whose  operations  are  broad  and 
varied,  and  also  because  inspections  and  rates  are  made  from  personal 
observation,  without  bias,  consistent  one  with  the  other,  and  by  experts 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work. 

Our  association  system  is  efficient,  because  our  experts  are  constantly 
and  studiously  engaged  in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  work  locally 
and  universally,  the  cause  and  effect  of  fires,  precautions  against  their 
recurrence,  defects  and  improvements  in  construction  of  plants,  buildings, 
w^ater  works,  protective  systems,  fire  departments,  their  organization  and 
equipment,  reductions  of  conflagration  and  individual  hazards  and  impart- 
ing to  the  insuring  public  the  information  acquired,  gratuituoiisly  and 
courteously,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  to  intei-ested  parties  why  individ- 
ual rates  or  that  of  a  city  are  so  issued,  and  suggesting  certain  improvements 
w^hich  when  complied  with,  will  reduce  the  rate  or  rates  to  correspond  with 
the  improvements  undertaken.  Local  conditions  and  records  in  the  field 
are  hkewise  entirely  familiar  to  the  staff,  and  by  close  application  to  the 
work  and  frequent  contact  with  the  assured,  the  educational  features  of 
reform  and  knowledge  possessed  are  impressed  upon  our  clients,  resulting 
in  establishing  greater  confidence  and  respect,  a  condition  which  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  is  daily  more  and  more  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number 
of  consultations  had  in  our  offices  with  both  large  and  small  insurers,  and 
also  because  all  policies  are  written  uniformly  and  (concurrently. 
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Our  present  system  is  economical  because  without  such  organizations  as 
this,  each  company  would  be  obliged  to  employ  its  o^ti  corpse  of  highly 
paid  experts  for  the  inspection  and  rating  of  every  risk,  and  to  maintain 
offices  with  assistants  at  convenient  points.  This  in  addition  to  travehng 
and  maintenance  expenses,  would  alarmingly  increase  the  cost,  with  no 
corresponding  benefits  or  advantages  to  the  companies,  and  certainly  none 
to  the  insured ;  for  everything  which  enhances  the  cost  of  securing  business 
must  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  property  owner.  These  facts  estabhshed, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  companies  and  the  insured  are  relatively  benefitted 
by  joint  rating  and  inspection  organizations. 

I  observe  a  rapid  annual  decrease  in  the  average  rate  percent  of  prem- 
iums charged.  In  Canada,  in  the  year  1908,  the  average  rate  was  1.50;  in 
in  1909,  1.41;  in  1910,  1.36;  while  in  the  United  States  very  similar  rate 
conditions  obtain.  This  would  not  be  alarming  if  the  experience  of  com- 
panies indicated  that  fire  losses  were  on  the  dechne,  or  if  the  construction 
and  improved  conditions  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  large  manufacturing 
industries  had  reached  such  an  acceptable  position  as  would  warrant  the 
same;  but  when  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  indeed  grave 
cause  for  apprehension  lest  we  hew  beyond  the  line.  Eeduction  in  rates  is 
easy  and  insurance  men  are  lionized  as  a  result,  but  increases  are  always 
difficult  to  effect,  even  when  experience  has  proven  the  inadequacy  of 
former  rates. 

There  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  say  about  fire  insurance  work ;  but 
to  touch  upon  other  interesting  features  without  elaborating  upon  the  same 
to  some  extent,  w^ould  not  only  be  an  injustice  to  your  kindly  patience  and 
consideration",  but  likewise  to  the  subjects  in  question;  and,  therefore,  in 
deference  to  all,  I  will  cancel  this  policy  of  attempted  oratory  and  offer  a 
return  premium  of  grateful  thanks  for  the  privilege  and  honor  accorded  me 
on  this  occasion.     (Applause.) 

The  President — You  vsdll  note,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Ross  in 
conclusion  states  that  he  will  cancel  his  policy  of  attempted  oratory 
at  short  rates.  If  he  must  cancel  at  all,  we  could  surely  only  per- 
mit him  to  cancel  *'  pro  rata."  In  fact,  I  think  it  should  run  the 
full  term,  thereby  giving  us  more  of  it.  His  paper  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  should  not  pass  wdthout  comment.  I  see  Mr.  Thornton 
present,  and  I  know  he  is  always  in  line  in  board  matters,  so  I 
wdll  ask  him  if  he  will  speak  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  with  us  a  representative  of  a  board  from  beyond  the  confines 
of  our  own  country,  and  we  are  to  be  highly  congratulated  upon 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Ross  in  preparing  a  paper  for  our 
Association.  There  are  some  good  things  that  come  from  Canada, 
and  Ross  is  one  of  them.  He  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  write 
and  read  just  such  a  paper.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  British  Columbia  know  that  there  was  a  govern- 
ment investigating  committee  appointed  about  a  year  or  so  ago, 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  insurance  business  was  conducted 
as  a  trust  on  that  side  of  the  line,  and  that  on  Mr.  Ross's  should- 
ers fell  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  bureau  he  was  conducting, 
and  in  fact  all  bureaus  of  like  nature,  were  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  companies,  but  to  the  people  for  whom  the  rates  were  made. 
The  result  was  that  British  Columbia  has  secured  legislation,  not 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  on  this  side  of  the  line,  but  highly 
beneficial  and  in  no  sense  antagonistic  to  the  companies. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ross  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  subject.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Has  any  other  member  any  remarks  to  make 
or  suggestions  to  offer  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Ross's 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Brown — Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  Mr. 
Ross's  paper,  but,  after  listening  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  presented  the  subject,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  him  to 
know  that  his  ideas  have  recently  been  fully  borne  out  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  to  dissolve  the  rate- making  board  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
the  attorney-general,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  held  that  it  was 
to  the  contrary.  After  going  through  the  subject  in  all  its  details, 
he  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  a  board  so  conducted  was  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  insuring  public,   and  that  a  dissolu- 
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tion  of  that  board  and  the  consequent  rate  war  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  insuring  public  as  well  as  to  the 
companies.  It  was  an  excellent  argument,  and  followed  very 
closely  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ross.      (Applause.) 

The  President — The  next  paper  upon  our  program  is  entitled 
''  Fire  Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility,"  written  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Morgan,  special  agent  of  the  Providence- Washington  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Morgan  requests  me  to  state  that  he  was  not  with 
the  Tillicums  last  night.      (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Morgan — My  loss,  Mr.  President. 

Fire  Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility. 

E.  C.  Morgran, 

Special  Agent  Providence-Washington  Ins,  Co 

That  the  present  fire  waste  in  the  United  States  should  be  termed  a 
national  calamity,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration.  This  enormous  property  loss,  which  during  the  year 
of  1910,  amounted  to  more  than  $234,000,000,  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  our 
army  and  navy  for  that  year;  in  two  years  would  build  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  in  four  years  would  wipe  out  the  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
nation.  In  this  country  we  maintain  a  general  average  of  four  and  a  half 
fires  per  thousand  persons.  The  per  capita  loss  by  flames  in  Italy  is  twelve 
cents  yearly,  in  Germany  forty-nine  cents,  in  thirty  of  the  largest  European 
cities  sixty-one  cents ;  and  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  American  cities  the 
per  capita  destruction  averages  three  dollars  and  ten  cents.  Boston,  in 
many  respects  the  most  scientifically  administered  and  municipally  pro- 
gressive city  in  this  country,  has  a  yearly  bill  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
from  loss  by  burning.  The  European  city  of  equal  size  gets  along  with 
one-tenth  of  that  sacrifice.  Our  debit  side  of  the  fire  ledger  sums  up  a 
heavier  total  than  the  combined  losses  of  any  other  six  civilized  nations  in 
the  world. 

That  great  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  betterment  of  conditions 
cannot  be  denied.  Our  modern  methods  of  construction  coupled  with  the 
present  knowledge  of  fire-proofing  and  fire  resisting  materials,  public  and 
private  systems  of  fire  protection,  improved  fire  fighting  apparatus,  all 
have  apparently  kept  pace  with  the  times  and  all  are  important  steps  in 
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the  right  direction;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  the  problem  is  still  unsolved, 
the  annual  toll  of  this  destructive  element  is  unabated. 

The  subject  of  fire  waste  and  ways  and  means  for  its  reduction,  is 
admittedly  the  most  important  one  that  associations  of  this  kind  are  called 
upon  to  discuss.  Wherever  underwriters  assemble  this  question  is  para- 
mount and  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  are  brought  forth.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  the  cause  we  represent,  these  lessons  fail,  generally  speaking,  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  our  minds.  We  return  to  our  various 
stations  enlightened  and  enthused  by  the  wise  doctrines  to  which  we  have 
listened;  also  willing,  if  any  work  is  to  be  done  along  the  lines  suggested, 
to  ^'Let  George  do  it." 

That  the  country  is  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  fire 
prevention  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  This  movement  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  popularity.  The  splendid  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  is  familiar  to  all.  We  were 
favored  at  our  last  annual  meeting  with  an  able  address  by  President 
W.  H.  Merrill,  in  which  he  outlined  the  work  of  the  Association  and  in 
which  he  earnestly  solicited  the  co-operation  of  this  and  all  other  similar 
organizations.  No  more  important  work  could  be  accomplished  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  character  than  to  formulate  some  practical  plan  for  furthering 
the  fire  prevention  idea.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  good  results  would 
follow  organization  and  co-operation  for  this  purpose,  and  it  seems  but 
natural  that  a  movement  of  this  sort  should  be  led  by  the  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers, whose  interests  in  the  matter  are  second  to  none.  Personal  responsi- 
bility for  fire  losses  should  be  the  slogan  and  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  all  good  citizens  could  be  enlisted  if  the  proper  methods  were  pur- 
sued. 

A  FIRE  PROTECTION  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  of  this  character  could  be  formed  with  a  branch  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  of  any  importance.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  would  be  eligible  to  membership  who  was  interested  in  the  movement 
and  who  would  accept  the  constitution  of  the  organization  and  pledge 
themselves  to  certain  rules  and  regulations.  The  work  of  such  a  league 
would  be  far-reaching  and  its  duties  would  be  manifold.  Through  its  chan- 
nels many  of  the  valuable  ideas  othat  have  been  advanced  at  various  meet- 
ings of  fire  underwriters  associations  could  be  put  to  practical  use,  and 
important  information  that  has  been  published  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  would  be  available  for  the  education  of  its  members. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  brief  article  to  outline  a  complete 
working  plan  for  an  organization  of  this  kind.  Reference  will  be  made  to 
only  a  few  of  the  ideas  suggesting  themselves  in  connection  therewith. 
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AN  ACTIVE  INTEREST  IN  POLITICS  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  too  few  of  our  best  citizens  take  an  active 
interest  in  political  questions  affecting  the  government  of  our  towns  and 
cities.  Here  is  an  important  matter  for  our  consideration.  That  the  best 
of  results  may  be  obtained,  from  our  standpoint,  adequate  ordinances 
should  be  compiled  and  adopted,  covering  all  points  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  inspection  of  waring,  handhng  and  storage  of  explosives, 
the  elimination  of  rubbish  and  all  other  questions  that  so  vitally  interest 
us;  and  having  secured  the  adoption  of  these  ordinances,  we  should  see 
that  officers  are  elected  or  appointed  who  w  ill  rigidly  enforce  them  without 
fear  or  favor. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PATROL. 

Having  secured  the  adoption  of  desirable  ordinances  and  the  installation 
of  officers  competent  to  enforce  them,  the  next  step  should  be  a  complete 
supervision  or  patrol  of  the  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  league. 
For  this  purpose  the  field  could  be  divided  into  districts,  each  district  to 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  towns  and  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  special 
agent  who  regularly  visits  that  portion  of  the  territory.  The  special  w^ould 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  league  of  towns  in  his  district  w^hen  on 
regular  trips  only.  Specially  prepared  blanks  would  be  furnished  and 
these  reports  w^ould  be  on  file  at  some  convenient  place,  accessible  to 
members  of  the  league  and  to  the  fire  underwriters  as  w^ell.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  no  manager  would  object  to  his  special  devoting  a  little  time 
to  this  work.  Assisted  by  the  Fire  Marshal,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases 
w^ould  be  the  fire  chief,  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  town  would  be  made. 
Bad  hazards  would  be  noted,  careless  property  ow^iers  admonished  and 
general  conditions  as  to  cleanliness  observed.  Hydrants  would  be  tested, 
apparatus  inspected  and  substantial  improvements  suggested.  Due  notice 
having  been  given  the  citizens  by  the  resident  members  of  the  league  that 
an  official  inspection  would  take  place  on  a  certain  date,  a  general  ' 'house- 
cleaning  ' '  w^ould  occur ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  within  a 
short  time  the  various  towns  would  vie  with  each  other  in  being  properly 
prepared  for  the  inspector's  visit. 

PUBLICITY. 

The  great  majority  of  progressive,  intelligent  and  successful  business 
men  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  pays  to  advertise.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  offers  a  field  unlimited  in  extent  and  prolific  in  its 
possibilities.  Under  this  heading  we  could  pursue  no  wiser  course  than  to 
follow  the  example  so  ably  set  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
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The  distribution  of  attractive  and  interesting  literature  relating  to  fire  pro- 
tection and  fire  prevention,  the  publication  of  bright  and  intelligent 
articles  on  the  subject  in  popular  periodicals;  public  lectures  and  discus- 
sions in  the  various  towns  and  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  League ; 
these  and  many  other  ideas  suggesting  themselves  along  similar  lines 
would  materially  assist  in  educating  the  public  to  the  vital  importance  of 
the  fire  prevention  idea,  and  to  a  realization  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  present  abnormal  losses  by  fire. 

History  records  no  example  of  important  reforms  unaided  by  strenuous 
effort,  patience  and  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  reformers.  The  problem 
before  us  is  no  exception.  The  elimination  of  fire  waste  must  necessarily 
be  gradual  and  the  progress  of  the  movement  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
The  masses  must  be  taught  and  the  masses  do  not  take  kindly  to  education. 
Hopeful  signs,  however,  can  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  fight  is  well 
under  way  and  all  returns  are  encouraging.  Our  cause  is  just,  and  there- 
fore, must  prevail. 

None  of  us  who  offer  contributions  to  meetings  of  this  kind  expect  that 
our  ideas  or  suggestions  will  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  that  all  of  our 
opinions  will  be  considered  of  value.  We  are  all  hopeful,  however,  that 
our  efforts  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain,  but  that  some  thought  advanced 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  cause  which  we  represent,  and  will  be  like  the 
proverbial  seed  that  fell  upon  good  ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some 
twenty,  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.      (Applause.) 

The  President  —  We  have  listened  to  another  good  paper, 
and  I  desire  to  say  I  consider  the  suggestions  oflered  by  Mr. 
Morgan  in  his  paper  most  excellent.  Personally,  I  am  very  glad 
he  touched  on  the  point  of  responsibility.  This  is  the  rule  that 
is  in  effect  throughout  Europe,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  one 
that  has  been  productive  of  the  extremely  low  loss  ratio  that  has 
resulted  throughout  all  of  Europe  for  so  many  years,  I  think 
Mr.  Morgan's  paper  should  be  discussed,  and,  seeing  Mr.  Sexton 
here,  and  Mr.  Morgan  having  referred  to  some  things  that  I  know 
Mr.  Sexton  has  always  discussed,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sexton 
if  he  desires  to  add  to  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Sexton  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  been  a  reformer. 
But  before  I  can  remember,  and  that  is  a  long  ways  back,  I  read 
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this  in  some  book,  I  think,  or  heard  it  from  some  story  teller, 
that  the  animals  or  the  fishes  had  planned  to  destroy  the  croco- 
diles. This  was  before  the  days  of  fire  underwriting.  There 
were  various  plans  proposed,  but  one  little  squeaky  animal  in 
the  company  said,  ''  Let  us  nip  them  in  the  bud.  Let  us  destroj^ 
the  egg.''  And  that  little  animal  has  been  destroying  crocodile 
eggs,  and  that  means  the  stock,  ever  since. 

The  reformers  too  often  begin  at  the  top.  I  heard  a  story 
not  long  since,  of  a  man  who  said  there  was  no  trouble  to  put  up 
a  chimney;  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  put  up  the  top  brick  first, 
and  then  put  the  others  underneath.  There  is  great  need  of 
reform  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  fire  w^aste.  But  let  us  start  in 
with  ourselves  and  reform  ourselves  first.  The  man  who  reforms 
himself  does  more  than  would  be  done  by  the  one  whom  he 
desires  to  reform.  If  we  will  reform  the  local  agent  to  start 
with,  and  get  him  to  write  not  to  exceed  60  or  70  percent  of 
values,  get  him  to  look  at  the  stove  pipe,  get  him  to  instruct  the 
claimant,  the  insured,  what  he  shall  do,  or  he  can't  have  this 
insurance,  that  is  an  important  step.  Then,  if  the  special  will 
follow  that  up  by  inspecting  that  risk,  showing  the  local  what 
should  be  done,  showing  the  insured  what  he  must  do;  then 
follow  it  right  up  the  line  to  the  manager,  who  should  insist  upon 
having  those  things  done,  and  pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
quality  than  to  quantity  of  business  written,  the  loss  ratio  would 
be  reduced  very  much.  So  far  as  laws  and  legislatures  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  what  we  desire.  We  could 
re-construct  the  locals  and  the  specials,  and  ourselves;  but  when 
we  try  to  re-construct  the  legislator,  we  strike  a  snag.  He  knows 
what  his  people  want  —  they  want  valued  policies,  they  want  to 
treat  a  policy  as  many  of  our  higher  courts  look  at  it,  as  a  one 
hundred  to  one  shot  on  a  horse  race.  That  is  about  the  meaning 
of  the  decisions  we  get.  We  may  re-construct  them  after  a  Avhile, 
but  if  we  will  start  in  at  the  bottom  and  use  more  care  in  insuring 
and  taking  risks,  we  will  do   a  great   deal  towards   reducing  fire 
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Waste  that  we  talk  so  much  about.  In  other  countries,  in  Mexico, 
almost  right  at  home  here — the  rates  are  only  about  half  what 
they  are  here;  but  when  a  man  has  a  loss  there,  he  is  placed 
incommunicado,  cannot  be  seen  until  the  loss  is  investigated. 
When  a  man  has  a  loss  here,  the  insurance  company  is  placed 
incommunicado  until  the  loss  is  paid.  If  you  start  in  at  the 
bottom  and  work  upwards,  you  at  least  make  more  money  than 
we  do  now,  and  AVe  would  have  a  better  name,  and  we  might  get 
some  legislatures  and  some  courts  our  way.  The  paper  is  an 
excellent  one.  There  is  nothing  else  I  can  recommend  at  present  > 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Staniford  —  Early  yesterday  morning>,  Mr.  President^ 
^ve  had  a  publicity  committee.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  my  mind 
whether  We  have  it  now,  or  not.  Was  that  committee  discharged^ 
or  what  happened  ? 

The  President  —  It  was  not  discharged>  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Staniford  —  If  it  is  still  in  existence,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion,  that  this  paper,  together  with  the  excellent  paper 
of  Mr.  Dunn,  read  yesterday,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  fire  pre- 
vention day,  be  referred  to  this  publicity  committee,  and  let  them 
consider  the  suggestions  made  in  those  two  papers,  and  see  if 
something  cannot  be  brought  out  of  theniv  Mr.  Dunn's  paper 
suggests  some  ideas  on  having  a  fire  prevention  day  for  California^ 
and  that  paper,  coupled  with  this  most  excellent  one  from  Mr. 
Morgan,  presents  the  subject  in  such  a  light  that  it  seems  to  me 
something  might  be  brought  out  of  some  of  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  two  papers  that  would  be  of  value.  I  make  that  as  s 
motion,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 
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The  President — As  I  understand,  Mr.  Staniford,  you  desire 
Mr.  Morgan's  paper  and  Mr.  Dunn's  paper  referred  to  the  pub- 
licity committee  for  action? 

Mr.  Staniford — For  action,  as  it  is  along  publicity  lines,  yes. 

The  President — We  had  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
l)ublicity  committee  yesterday,  and  while  he  states  that  he  regrets 
that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year,  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  conditions  have  been  particularly  unfavorable  for  an^^ 
aggressive  campaign  along  lines  of  publicity  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association.  I  don't  think  that  will  militate  against  any 
action  we  desire  to  take  in  respect  to  these  two  papers. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President — The  last  of  the  papers  on  our  program,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  a  very  good  one,  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Allan,  one  of  the  young  adjusters  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Allan  is  here,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  read 
his  praper,  which  is  entitled:  "The  effect  of  Fire,  Water,  and 
Smoke  on  a  Dry  Goods  Stock."      (Applause.) 

The  Effect  of  Fire,  Water  and  Smoke,  On  a  Dry  Goods  Stock. 

Clarence  Elton  Allan, 

Adjuster. 

The  purpose  of  thi&  paper  is  to  describe  the  eondkions^  that  would 
probably  exist  in  a  dry  goods  store  after  a  fire,  which  had  caused  a  partial 
loss;  and  to  discuss  the  effect  of  fire^  w^ater  and  smoke,  upon  the  different 
classes  of  stock. 

No-  two  fires  are  alike  in  their  effect,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
discussion  complete,  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  departments  have  suflered 
some  damage.  Thi&  store  we  will  consider  as  located,  in  a  town  of  from- 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  population,  situated  at  some  distance  from  a  large 
city,  and  containing  stock  of  approximately  fifty  thousand  doUars;  consist- 
ing of  the  classes  of  goods  and  their  relative  values,  which  are  shown  in 
the  list. 

You  will  understand,  that  the  values  that  I  have  quoted,  are  not 
necessarily  those  which  would  be  found  in  every  store  containing  a  stock 
of  tbi«  nature,  although  I  think  that  the  relative  values  given,  are  approx-- 
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imately  correct.  Various  conditions,  snch  as  accessibility  to  trade  centers, 
class  of  people,  or  season  of  the  year,  would  materially  change  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand,  in  certain  departments. 

Silks, -  $3,500 

Woolen  Dress  Goods,  ...       2,500 

Wash  Goods,                -                   -                   -  2,000 

Table  Linens,  Towels  and  Domestics,  -        2,500 

House  Furnishings,     -                    -                    -  2,500 

Ladies  Neckwear  and  Veiling,              -  -           800 

Laces  and  Trimmings,                     -                    -  3,500 

Gloves,               -                   •                   -  -        1,200 

Handkerchiefs,             ...  600 

Notions,             -                   -                   -  -           500 

Embroideries,               -                   -                   -  1,500 

Ladies  Hosiery  and  Underwear,          -  -        2,500 

Muslin  Underwear  and  Infants'  Goods,          -  2,000 

Corsets,             -                   -                   -  -           700 

Knit  Goods  and  Yarns,                  -                   -  400 

Ribbons,            -                   -                   -  -        1,000 

Art  Goods  and  Embroidery  Silk,                      -  1,500 
MiUinery,          ....        4,000 

Paper  Patterns,            ...  800 

Ready-to-wear  Goods,        .                   .  -        9,500 

Men's  Furnishings,      ...  6,500 

The  statements  made  and  opinions  expressed  regarding  damage  are 
not  final;  but  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  discussion.  The 
subject  under  consideration  is  by  no  means  exhausted;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  review  every  department  fully,  in  the  time  allowed  for  a 
paper  of  this  kind. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  in  speaking  of  water  damage,  only  that 
damage  caused  by  clean  water  is  considered, 

SILKS. 

The  damage  in  this  department  is  greatly  feared  by  the  merchant,  and 
must  be  very  closely  watched  by  the  adjuster.  In  proportion  to  the  space 
it  occupies,  the  value  is  greater  than  in  any  other  department  in  the  store; 
and  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss  here,  would  mean  a  very  much  larger 
loss  in  money,  than  where  the  value  is  not  so  condensed.  The  poorer  the 
quality  of  silk  the  gi^ater  the  damage;  in  fact,  if  the  silks  were  pure,  the 
damage  would  be   very  slight,  except  in  the  fancy  shades,  which  would 
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streak  or  spot.  A  cheap  taffeta  or  surah  is  about  ninety-five  percent 
cotton,  and  every  color  will  run ,  if  wet.  Silks  should  be  given  immediate 
attention  by  tlie  adjuster,  as  the  damage  accrues  very  rapidly.  The  colors 
running  in  some  of  the  silk  wull  almost  invariably  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  stock,  and  discolor  the  best  grades,  w^hich  might  not  otherwise  be 
affected.  There  is  another  class  of  damage  caused  by  the  manner  in  w^hich 
the  stock  is  kept.  With  few"  exceptions,  silks  are  single  width  and  are 
folded  either  in  yard,  meter,  or  yard  and  a  quarter  lengths,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  a  light  weight  and  pliable  pasteboard.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  handling  these  goods  without  tearing  the  covering,  and  as  the  tear 
usually  occurs  at  the  double  edge,  the  center  of  the  silk  is  affected.  Dyes 
running  from  w^ater  damage,  w^ould  very  quickly  permeate  a  w  hole  piece  of 
silk  and  completely  ruin  it;  especially  is  this  true  in  the  thinner  or  lighter 
grades,  as  the  damage  in  this  case  being  cross-w^ise  of  the  goods  would 
show  in  every  yard.  To  get  rid  of  the  stain,  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  cut 
out  a  piece  in  every  fold.  To  prevent  some  of  this  unnecessary  damage, 
the  insured  should  immediately  examine  very  carefully  every  piece  of 
silk  and  cut  off  the  affected  lengths  before  the  damage  has  a  chance  to 
spread. 

In  goods  which  are  rolled,  such  as  linings  or  dress  goods,  the  damage  even 
on  the  double  fold,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  silks,  because  by  cutting 
off  the  double  edge,  w^hich  is  lengthwise  of  the  goods,  you  have  tw^o  pieces 
of  perfect  goods  nearly  half  the  width  of  the  original.  This  statement  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  it  sounds,  for  the  reason  that  the  minute  you  cut  the 
width  of  the  rnaterial  you  put  a  limit  on  its  utihty.  The  narrower  the  raw- 
material  the  more  seams  are  necessary  in  the  manufactured  article ;  and  a 
great  many  manufactured  articles  will  not  allow  joining.  Nevertheless  the 
value  of  this  half  width  material  would  be  much  greater  than  the  yard  or 
yard  and  a  quarter  length  in  the  folded  goods.  The  smallest  loss  in  this 
department,  unless  increased  by  damage  communicated  from  other  silks, 
will  be  in  the  gros  grains,  w^ash  and  summer  silks,  as  these  can  all  be 
washed.  The  damage  to  velvets,  velveteens  and  corduroys  is  governed  by 
the  quality.  Velveteens  being  cotton,  the  color  will  run  and  the  pile  will 
be  flattened  beyond  restoration.  The  silk  velvets  with  cotton  backs  are 
affected  very  much  in  the  same  manner ;  even  a  few  drops  of  water  seeming 
to  spot  them  badly.  I  do  not  think  a  stock  of  this  size  would  possess  much 
silk  velvet;  but,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  it  w^ould  not  be  affected  to  any 
great  extent  by  water.  If  you  were  to  soak  a  piece  of  silk  velvet  in  water, 
you  could  take  it  out,  shake  it  thoroughly  and  dry  it,  and  it  would  not  show^ 
any  ill  affect.     The  common  method  used  by  milliners  to  freshen  silk  velvet, 
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is  to  hold  it  over  steam.  The  cheaper  grades  of  corduroy  are  filled  with  a 
glue  preparation,  and  these  water  will,  in  small  quantities  spot,  and  in  large 
quantities  take  all  the  body  out.  The  best  grades  of  corduroy  are  almost 
undamageable  by  water, 

LADIES  NECKWEAR, 

This  department  comprises  all  classes  of  neckw^ear  from  the  small  turn- 
over collar,  to  the  high  priced  neck  ruches;  and  usually  includes  the 
veilings.  Neckwear  is  made  of  various  materials,  nearly  alw^ays  of  a 
perishable  nature;  malines,  chiffons,  silks,  laces  and  ribbons,  being  some 
of  the  fabrics  used.  Mahnes  and  chiffons  are  a  total  loss  if  wet.  Tailor 
made  and  hand  embroidered  neck  pieces  are  not  subject  to  very  much  loss, 
as  they  can  be  reconditioned.  Other  neckwear  under  the  best  conditions 
is  very  susceptible  to  damage,  although  one  thing  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  is 
usually  kept  in  glass  cases, 

LACES  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

This  is  a  department  where  the  value  is  great;  but  if  the  stock  is  kept 
in  wooden  boxes,  the  loss  will  be  comparatively  slight.  Gold  and  silver 
are  commonly  used  in  the  trimmings  and  should  be  handled  at  once,  if 
tarnish  is  to  be  forestalled.  What  are  know^n  as  gold  and  silver  cloths  are 
very  expensive  and  should  be  looked  for  and  dried  quickly,  as  they  wall 
become  a  total  loss  if  allowed  to  tarnish.  Any  silver  or  gilt  trimming  will 
tarnish  from  age,  if  kept  in  stock  for  a  long  time.  The  tarnish  from  age  is 
usually  general,  while  tarnish  from  water  will  show  in  either  spots  or 
streaks.  Mohair  braids  or  trimmings  will  damage  little,  if  any,  from  w^ater, 
except  in  the  bright  colors  which  may  run.  W^ater  will  draw^  a  great  many 
of  these  trimmings  out  of  shape,  as  they  are  frequently  made  of  various 
combinations  of  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  mohair,  and  the  effect  of  water  is 
different  on  each  material.  W^hen  wet,  one  material  will  shrink  or  stretch 
away  from  the  other  and  draw  the  trimming  out  of  shape.  The  damage  to 
a  trimming  lace  is  much  greater  than  to  an  ordinary  Avash  lace.  The 
actual  damage  is  not  greater,  but  the  utility  is  impaired  in  the  former 
instance  and  not  in  the  latter.  A  wash  lace  is  nearly  always  put  on  a 
garment  that  will  be  washed,  before  it  is  used ;  while  a  trimming  lace  is 
puton  a  garment  not  intended  to  be  washed ;  or  if  washing  is  necessary 
the  lace  will  be  taken  off,  washed,  and  put  on  again.  Very  few  laces  look 
as  w^ell  after  washing  as  before,  and  w^ashing  naturally  shortens  the  life  of 
any  material.  Laces  with  any  dressing  or  filling  are  seriously  affected  by 
water.  Water  will  absolutely  ruin  any  laces  made  of  fibre.  Irish  crochet 
and  cluny  laces  are  damaged  very  little,  if  any,  by  water.     Point  laces  are 
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of  a  peculiar  shade,  and  if  washed  would  probably  lose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  very  important  characteristic. 

CORSETS. 

The  corset  department  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  Vje  examined. 
Corsets  are  always  kept  in  mdividual  card  board  boxes,  and  for  this  reason 
smoke  or  heat  will  probably  not  reach  them,  but  the  damage  from  water  is 
most  to  be  feared.  The  frames  of  the  corsets  are  either  whale  bone  or 
steel,  and  are  covered  with  various  materials,  such  as  twills,  batistes,  or 
brocades.  The  poorer  grades  of  corsets  have  steel  frames,  which  will  rust, 
and  rot  the  covering,  if  left  for  any  time.  The  better  grades  are  whale 
bone,  but  there  always  is  at  least  one  steel  in  the  front.  Nearly  all  the 
French  corsets  are  brocaded,  or  have  light  flowered  patterns,  and  water  will 
spoil  the  appearance  of  these.  Eust  will  keep  working  its  way  through  to 
the  surface,  and  when  the  corset  is  worn  will  spoil  other  garments.  In 
the  better  grade  of  corsets  the  steel  is  better  protected  than  in  the  cheaper 
grades,  and,  therefore,  is  less  liable  to  damage.  Corsets  are  harder  to  sell 
when  damaged  or  stained  than  most  merchandise,  although  unlike  some 
wearing  apparel,  the  higher  priced  damaged  ones  could  be  sold,  if  priced 
low  enough,  to  a  person  w^ho  could  not  afford  the  high  prices.  If  so  bought 
the  purchaser  would  probobly  take  out  the  steel,  wash  the  corset,  dry 
thoroughly,  and  put  in  a  new  steel.  Practically  all  of  the  possible  damage 
could  be  avoided  if  the  stock  were  handled  quickly.  The  corset  should  be 
removed  from  the  boxes  and  paper  and  hung  on  lines  to  dry.  This 
method  of  procedure  might  be  objected  to  by  the  merchant,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  usually  hard  to  identify  merchandise  if  once  removed  from  the 
wrappings ;  and  in  the  case  of  pair  goods  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
nnmating.  This  objection  does  not  hold  good  in  this  case,  as  corsets  have 
the  pattern  or  style  number,  and  the  size  stamped  on  each  pair,  so  can, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  be  replaced  in  the  dried  boxes  or  in  new  ones 
secured  for  the  purpose. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

The  actual  damage  possible  for  handkerchiefs  to  sustain  is  very  light, 
but  the  stability  is  affected.  In  some  materials  it  is  better  to  sell  the  article 
*'  as  is  "  after  afire,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  recondition.  The 
question  as  to  where  to  do  one,  and  where  the  other,  is  always  a  problem. 
As  an  illustration,  a  handkerchief  that  sells  for  twenty-five  cents,  if  smoke- 
stained,  or  wet,  would  probably  sell  "  as  is"  for  ten,  or  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents.  If  the  same  handkerchief  were  laundered,  at  a  cost  of  two  and 
a  half  cents,  it  probably  would  not  sell  for  more  than  fifteen  cents.     There- 
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fore,  it  \V'ould  be  advisable  to  sell  ''as  is,"  instead  of  laundering.  In  the 
better  grade  of  handkerchiefs,  the  expenditure  for  laundry  would  probably 
be  advisable.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  selling  an  article 
*'  as  is"  the  purchaser  takes  the  chance;  while  in  conditioning  it,  the  mer* 
chant  takes  the  chance ;  and  unless  the  possible  gain  is  considerable,  it 
would  not  pay  him  to  do  so.  Again,  any  article  as  sheer  as  a  handkerchief , 
If  badly  smoke-stained,  might  not  be  entirely  free  from  stain  after  one 
Washing;  therefore,  it  would  be  harder  to  dispose  of  than  if  it  had  not 
been  washed  at  alL  The  prospective  purchaser  would  see  that  it  had  been 
laundered)  and  would  naturally  presume  the  stain  to  be  permanent. 

NOTIONS. 

These  are  made  up  of  a  great  many  small  articles,  no  one  of  which  is  of 
any  great  value,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  run  into  money.  In  this  depart* 
inent  a  person  could  find  a  small  sample  of  almost  every  class  of  damage 
possible  in  a  dry  goods  store.  All  the  up-to-date  stores  have  a  notion  case 
commonly  called  ''the  silent  salesman,' '  which  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  ordinary  floor  case.  It  is  composed  of  about  sixty  drawers  of  gradu- 
ated size,  so  arranged  that  every  article  can  be  seen.  This  case  will  keep 
out  water  and  smoke,  but  if  subjected  to  much  heat,  it  will  sweat  and  rust 
anything  with  metal  on  it^  and  most  of  the  notions  have  some  metal  parts* 
Very  little  can  be  done  here  to  prevent  damage,  and  nearly  all  the  articles 
are  so  small,  that  the  possible  salvage  would  not  pay  for  the  time  and  labor 
in  saving.  It  would  be  advisable,  perhaps,  to  open  the  case  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  steam  from  generating. 

MILLINERY 

can  be  broadly  classed  under  three  different  headings^  (1)  Staples, 
such  as  velvets,  velveteens,  silks,  laces,  trimmings,  ribbons,  wires  and 
buckrum.  (2)  Plumes.  (3)  Fancies,  consisting  of  flowers,  feathers,  birds, 
nialins,  chiffons  and  ornaments. 

The  staples  have  been  passed  on  before  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  only  difference  here  is  that  the  staples  are  more  than  hkely 
to  be  in  fancy  colors  and  are  therefore  subject  to  greater  damage.  In  the 
fancy  section  the  loss  is  very  excessivcv  Flowers  are  nearly  always  wdred 
together,  and  even  when  this  wire  is  covered  the  water  will  reach  it  at  the 
joint,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  wire  will  corrode,  and  the  flower 
will  separate  from  the  stem.  In  nearly  every  style  of  fancy  the  joining  is 
done  either  by  wire  or  glue,  and  when  the  wdre  is  affected,  as  above  stated, 
the  glued  fancies  will  all  fall  apart,  water  seeming  to  kill  all  the  virtue  in 
the  glue.     Wings  and  birds  are  sometimes  put  together  by  the  same  method 
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and  the  same  damage  results.  Feathers  will,  if  wet,  stick  together  in  little 
l)unches.  They  will  never,  even  after  drying,  look  the  same,  and  are 
decidedly  unsalable.  Plumes  are  the  best  of  the  articles  that  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  staples.  French  plumes,  even  after  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly drenched  with  water,  can  be  dried  and  recurled  and  will  look  very 
well.  The  willow  plume,  w^hich  is  the  most  popular  today,  is  made  up 
with  the  French  plume  as  a  foundation,  and  other  French  plumes  are  cut 
up  and  each  little  flue  or  fibre  is  tied  either  with  a  double  or  single  knot  to 
each  separate  flue  of  the  foundation  plume.  This  procedure  is  sometimes 
followed  three  or  four  times,  thus  making  the  plume  very  long  and  expensive. 
The  damage  to  willow  plumes  is  very  great,  as  they  cannot  be  recurled 
owing  to  the  knots.  Only  the  tip  is  curled,  but  water  will  loosen  the  knots 
causing  the  plume  when  handled  to  fall  apart.  The  cost  of  new  French 
plumes  to  restore  tlie  willow  plume  to  its  original  condition,  would  be  as 
much  as  its  whole  original  value. 

^lalins  and  chiflbns  are  absolutely  of  no  value  if  they  are  once  badly 
wet,  even  though  the  colors  are  fast.  A  starchy  substance  is  used  to  give 
them  a  certain  body  and  sheen.  But  as  soon  as  moisture  touches  them  the 
life  immediately  leaves  them.  The  buckles  and  ornaments  are  subject  to 
different  degrees  of  damage.  They  are  made  of  cut  steel,  glass,  aluminum, 
celluloid,  rubber,  and  bone.  The  glass  will  not  damage  unless  the  fire 
actually  touches  it ;  celluloid  will  ignite  if  exposed  to  very  little  heat.  The 
rubber  ornaments  are  made  of  some  substance  in  conjunction  with  rubber, 
and  it  does  not  take  much  heat  to  melt  them.  I  have  seen  numbers  of 
such  ornaments  melted  and  running,  when  they  have  been  stored  in  draw- 
ers of  which  the  outside  paint  had  not  even  blistered.  Untrimmed  hats  or 
shapes  are  made  of  various  materials,  such  as  felt,  velvet,  or  straw.  Felt 
will  spot  from  water  worse  than  any  other  material,  and  the  cheaper  the 
lelt  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to  damage. 

The  principal  damage  to  the  untrimmed  velvet  hat  is  in  the  lining, 
which  is  usually  of  buckrum.  This  buckrum,  when  exposed  to  dampness, 
will  shrink  away  from  the  velvet,  and  even  if  the  velvet  is  not  affected,  will 
cause  serious  damage,  as  the  value  of  an  untrimmed  velvet  hat  is  usually 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  labor.  In  straw  shapes  the  damage  is  regulated 
by  the  grade  of  material.  Straws  of  poor  grades  are  filled  with  glue  dress- 
ing and  water  will  take  all  the  shape  out  of  them.  The  better  grades  of 
straw  keep  their  shape  very  well,  and  will  reblock.  The  Panama  straw 
will  not  be  damaged  by  water  at  all.  Tlie  method  used  to  clean  them  is 
usually  soap  and  water  and  a  scrubbing  brush.  Toreblock  a  Panama  straw 
.  it  is  steamed  or  soaked  in  water  and  then  put  on  a  block  and  reshaped. 
Generally  the  only  chance  for  salvage  to  be  realized  on  a  trimmed  bat  is  the? 
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possibility  of  some  part  of  the  trimming  being  utilized.  It  is  harder  to  dis- 
pose of  damaged  millinery  then  any  other  stock. 

RIBBONS. 

The  manner  and  position  in  stock  will  govern  the  damage  here  to  a 
large  extent.  All  the  wider  widths  of  ribbon  are  rolled  in  ten  yard  lengths, 
on  a  paste  board  center,  or  hub,  in  paper  which  is  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose  to  protect  them  from  dust  and  dirt.  The  paper  is  always  about 
an  inch  wider  than  the  ribbon  and  is  rolled  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a 
half  a  yard  of  ribbon  exposed.  When  kept  in  glass  wall  or  show  cases 
the  damage  is  quite  light.  The  bolts  of  ribbon  are  sometimes  stood  on  end, 
on  top  of  each  other,  and  sometimes  laid  sideways  on  long  racks.  The 
bolts  on  end  are  subject  to  much  greater  damage  than  those  that  are  laid 
sideways,  as  the  water  dropping  on  them  will  go  through  the  whole  bolt  of 
ribbon  by  w^ay  of  the  open  edge,  and  streak  the  whole  piece.  While  in 
those  that  are  laid  sideways,  it  cannot  penetrate  further  than  the  outside 
yard  or  two  unless  left  to  soak  in.  The  ribbons  so  kept  must  be  handled 
quickly  as  the  paper  used  is  porous  and  will  absorb  water.  The  smoke 
damage  is  sure  to  be  light  as  the  smoke  cannot  come  in  contact  with  any 
great  amount  of  ribbon,  due  to  the  protecting  paper.  All  the  narrow 
widths  of  ribbon  and  also  the  velvet  ribbon  are  kept  in  boxes.  The  velvet 
ribbons  must  be  kept  away  from  water  which  affects  them  the  same  as  it 
does  the  material.  In  some  ribbon  departments  fancy  bows  and  novelties 
of  all  description  for  woman's  wear  are  made  up  and  kept  on  display. 
These  novelties  are  generally  made  of  the  most  delicate  shades  and  colors 
and  are  very  perishable,  and  the  chance  of  damage  is  very  great.  The 
natural  damage  resulting  from  shop  wear,  dust  and  fading  must  be  elimi- 
nated before  the  fire  damage  is  estimated. 

GLOVES 

are  very  susceptible  to  damage.  Ordinary  work  gloves  are  damaged 
less  than  any  other,  due  to  the  method  in  which  the  skin  is  tanned.  They 
are  made  of  various  skins  such  as  calf,  hog  skin,  horse  hide,  or  dog  skin, 
which  are  all  oiled  and  tanned.  Smoke  or  water  will  have  little  if  any 
effect  on  them.  The  principal  damage  will  arise  from  the  clasps  or  fasten- 
ings rusting,  and  rotting  the  leather  immediately  around  them. 

Dress  and  walking  gloves  are  of  a  different  finish  and  are  powdered. 
These  will  spot  readily  from  water  and  wiU  mildew.  Intense  heat  will 
draw  up  powdered  gloves  even  when  fire  does  not  actually  touch  them. 
The  undressed  and  mocha  gloves  will  stiflen  up  and  become  very  hard 
when  wet,  and  the  danger  from  the  rusted  clasp  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
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working  glove.  If  a  glove  is  damaged  it  is  very  hard  to  sell.  Unless  a 
glove  was  of  the  proper  color  or  weight  to  be  sold  as  a  working  glove,  it 
would  be  useless.  The  opera  lengths  and  shades  are  worthless  if  stained. 
Silk  and  lisle  gloves  are  not  materially  damaged  and  will  readily  sell  at  a 
reduced  price.  Kid  gloves  will  often  mildew  or  rot  if  kept  in  stock  too  long, 
and  claim  for  this  class  of  damage  must  be  guarded  against.  The  saving 
feature  of  a  glove  stock  is  that  it  is  usually  kept  in  hea^-y  stock  boxes  and 
thus  in  a  small  fire  it  is  hard  for  smoke  or  water  to  reach  them.  It  is  very 
important  that  gloves  be  cared  for  quickly  as  the  value  for  the  size  of  stock 
is  greater  in  this  department  than  any  other  in  the  store. 

GENTS  FURNISHINGS. 

This  department  is  made  up  of  all  classes  of  goods  that  are  used  by 
men.  Hosiery  and  underwear  in  the  inen's  goods  will  damage  about  the 
same  as  in  the  woman^s,  but  are  more  easily  disposed  of.  Shop  wear  must 
be  watched  for  here,  and  particularly  so  in  a  certain  class  of  underwear 
which  comes  in  shades  of  brown,  blue  and  pink,  as  this  invariably  fades 
from  being  exposed  to  the  light.  One  feature  of  the  men's  department  is 
that  women  quite  frequently  do  the  shopping,  and  the  fact  that  a  garment 
is  damaged  will  not  in  many  cases  deter  them  from  purchasing  it  if  only  it 
be  reduced  in  price.  Men's  laundry  goods,  such  as  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs 
when  damaged  will  always  sell  at  a  fair  price,  and  in  the  work  shirts  the 
damage  is  very  light.  The  damage  to  a  man's  glove  is  not  as  great  as  to  a 
lady's  for  it  is  heavy  enough  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  work  glove.  Derby  or 
stiff  hats  are  almost  worthless  if  badly  wet  or  smoke  stained,  but  the  dam- 
age to  fedoras,  cloth  and  soft  hats,  is  much  less  since  they  are  more  easily 
reconditioned.  Work  goods  of  all  kinds,  trousers,  shirts,  jumpers,  overalls, 
and  gloves  are  all  damaged  to  a  less  extent  than  dress  garments. 

A  ten  per  cent  in  a  work  garment  might  easily  be  a  fifty  per  cent  dam- 
age in  a  dress  garment.  The  work  trousers,  overalls  and  jumpers  as  a 
rule  have  metal  buttons,  and  unless  these  are  cared  for,  wiU  rust  and  rot 
the  cloth  next  to  the  button,  thus  materially  damaging  the  garment.  Sus- 
penders, arm  bands,  garters,  and  any  article  with  rubber  in  it  will  be  badly 
damaged  as  either  extreme  heat  or  water  will  take  the  life  out  of  rubber. 
Cheap  jewelry  and  collar  and  cuff  buttons,  are  mostly  of  metal  and  will 
tarnish.  The  colors  in  fancy  neckwear  will  probably  run,  but  the  plain 
colors  are  better  except  that  men's  ties  are  frequently  filled  or  padded  with 
a  wadding  which  if  wet  renders  the  neckwear  useless. 

EMBROIDERIES. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  value  in  this  department,  and  it  is  all  staple 
white  goods,  with  a  possible  exception  of  a  few  colored  edge.«  and  feather 
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stitched  braids,  which  have  colors  in  them.  These  colors  are  all  supposed 
to  be  fast,  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  colors  running.  Plenty  of  the 
so-called  wash  colors  will  w^ash,  and  the  colors  will  not  run;  but  if  the 
same  goods  were  wet  or  left  in  wet  boxes,  the  color  would  spread  and  stain 
the  whole  piece.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  washing  colored  materials, 
care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article,  so  that  the  color  that  might 
come  out,  does  not  get  a  chance  to  settle  on  the  material  and  stain  it. 
After  it  is  rinsed,  it  must  be  dried  quickly  so  that  the  color  of  the  pattern 
will  not  spread  in  the  wet  material.  Quite  often  embroideries  are  found 
that  have  a  brownish  cast,  which  is  often  attributed  to  water  or  smoke 
stain.  Embroideries  will  turn  that  color  from  age.  If  the  color  is  caused 
by  water,  it  will  always  leave  an  uneven  stain,  while  if  from  age,  the  color 
will  be  uniform.  Any  material  that  has  been  wet  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  an  effort  is  made  to  sell  it.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  mildew.  With  any  white  material,  a  merchant  is  likely  to 
think  that,  as  the  goods  are  intended  to  wash,  water  will  not  injure  them 
to  any  extent.  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  often  so  much 
subsequent  damage  from  mildew  in  white  goods.  In  other  classes  of  goods, 
where  other  results  are  expected,  care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
material.  While  in  white  material,  where  no  damage  is  anticipated,  no 
precaution  is  taken. 

LADIES  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

In  this  department,  the  stock  is  usually  kept  in  the  original  carton. 
They  are  frequently  of  a  bright  color,  either  red  or  green,  and  water  will 
cause  this  color  to  run  and  stain  the  merchandise,  resulting  in  an  extensive 
damage.  Except  for  this,  the  loss  will  be  light.  Woolen  underwear  is 
always  subject  to  shrinkage  and  the  light  colors  will  show  stain.  Extreme 
heat  will  draw  up  the  material,  and  smoke  will  streak  or  stain  it.  A  stain 
to  woolens  is  always  w^orse  than  to  cottons.  A  common  method  for  taking 
out  stains  is  to  boil  the  article;  but  woolens  should  not  be  boiled,  as  they 
would  shrink  too  much,  and  the  vitality  would  be  taken  out  of  the  fabric. 
If  this  stock  were  kept  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  which  are  usually  of 
a  heavy  card  board,  or  wood,  the  damage  would  be  very  light,  as  the  water 
would  not  be  likely  to  reach  the  stock.  If  it  did,  it  would  not  discolor  it, 
and  the  damage  would  only  be  the  slight  cost  of  time  and  labo*-  in  drying. 
These  boxes  are  also  a  very  effective  stop  to  both  heat  and  smoke. 

MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR  AND  INFANTS'  GOODS. 

These  are  usually  kept  in  glass  wall  cases  and  are  therefore  not  so 
liable  to  damage ;  although  some  parts  of  the  stock  are  frequently  found  in 
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pasteboard  boxes,  often  on  the  floor  under  the  counters.  These  should  be 
moved  off  the  floor  at  once  and  the  garments  dried  out.  Water  will  leave 
a  stain  which  should  wash  out  in  any  white  goods  the  first  time  they  are 
laundered,  but  which  wdll  affect  the  selling  value.  If  smoke  stains  a  sheer 
material,'  and  this  department  is  nearly  all  sheer  material,  the  stain  usually 
goes  through  to  the  other  side,  w^hen  radical  measures  are  required  to 
remove  the  stain.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  goods  are  white  is  a  big  advan- 
tage as  they  can  be  boiled.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  bad  smoke  stain  and  a  scorch.  If  the  material  is  scorched,  it 
will  tear  as  soon  as  it  is  handled.  A  smoke  stain  will  not  do  this.  Infants' 
goods  and  muslin  underwear  are  frequently  trimmed  wath  ribbons,  some- 
times colored  and  sometimes  white.  The  danger  of  the  colors  running  in 
these  is  slight,  as  wash  ribbons  are  generally  used. 

WOOLEN  DRESS  GOODS. 

Woolens  of  all  kinds  are  supposed  to  be  affected  quite  readily,  particu- 
larly by  smoke.  Smoke  damage  should  not  be  claimed  or  allow^ed  unless 
a  trace  or  discoloration  is  evident  on  the  material.  Of  course  the  porous 
or  loose  texture  w^oolens  will  take  the  odor  of  smoke,  even  without  dis- 
coloration, but  this  odor  will  leave  the  material,  if  given  a  chance  in  the 
fresh  air.  You  have  probably  noticed  the  odor  of  smoke  very  strongly 
without  a  stain  show^ing;  but  if  you  will  recall  the  circumstance  to  mind, 
you  will  remember  that  this  was  in  cases  where  the  material  was  so  dark 
that  smoke  could  not  show  anyway.  Woolen  dress  goods  are  quite  damage" 
able  when  many  light  shades  are  used,  as  is  the  case  at  present;  but  they 
are  mostly  solid  colors.  They  are  all  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  heavy 
wrapping  paper,  and  only  the  salvage  edge  is  exposed.  In  a  well  kept 
stock,  the  smoke  will  not  get  much  chance  to  reach  the  light  colors ;  but 
water  will  damage  them  materially.  Similar  trouble  will  be  encountered 
here  as  in  the  silks,  due  to  colors  running,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In 
plain  colors,  such  as  dress  goods  are  usually  made  of,  the  colors  are  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  run  as  in  silks,  where  one  piece  may  have  half  a  dozen 
colors,  and  if  one  of  them  runs  the  whole  piece  will  be  spoiled.  A  feature 
w^e  have  to  contend  with  here  is  shrinkage.  The  diff'erent  weaves  are 
aff'ected  diff'erently,  the  looser  the  weave,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of 
shrinkage.  What  is  known  as  flannel  cloth  is  a  very  loose  texture,  and 
heat  or  hot  smoke  will  draw^  it  up  or  shrink  it.  Broadcloth  is  affected  by 
water  which  spots  it ;  but  all  w^ool  will  not  spot  as  much  as  the  cheap 
grade.  What  is  commercially  known  as  union,  is  part  cotton  and  part 
wool  and  water  is  sure  to  both  spot  it  and  spoil  the  nap.  The  adjuster 
must  not  be  deceived  into  making  allowance  on  some  of  the  opera  shades, 
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where  the  damage  has  been  caused  by  fading.  If  these  hght  colors  are 
kept  in  stock  any  length  of  time  they  are  sure  to  fade,  even  through  the 
paper  covering.  I  have  seen  a  mauve  and  some  shades  of  purple  and  plum 
fade  perceptibly,  even  when  kept  in  a  card  board  box  where  the  light 
could  strike  the  box. 

PAPER  PATTERNS. 

It  would  pay  an  uninsured  merchant  to  have  a  special  case  made  for 
his  paper  patterns  as  this  stock  is  very  susceptible  to  damage.  There  is 
either  a  total  loss  or  no  loss.  Patterns  are  made  of  a  very  poor  quality  of 
tissue  paper.  One  pattern  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  this  paper 
which  must  retain  their  original  size  and  shape  absolutely;  as  the  least 
difference  in  one  piece  will  render  the  whole  pattern  useless.  Water  even 
in  the  smallest  degree  will  stick  the  tissue  paper  together,  or  shrink  it  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used.  These  patterns  are  kept  in  a  case  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  pigeon  holes.  This  case  is  usually  of  wood  of  a  very  light 
weight,  and  the  patterns  are  in  envelopes,  which  quite  frequently  are  too 
long  for  the  case.  If  a  case  were  made  of  heavier  wood,  zinc  lined  with  a 
drop  front  or  glass  doors,  it  would  be  a  very  effective  preventative  against 
damage,  and  would  be  well  worth  the  expense. 

WASH  GOODS. 

These  are  less  liable  to  damage  from  water,  as  they  are  made  purposely 
to  wash.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  of  colors  running  and  the  term 
^^  wash  goods"  is  in  many  instances  a  misnomer.  The  better  grades  of 
wash  dress  goods  are  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  silks,  and  the  same  class 
of  damage  obtains.  In  all  of  the  sheer  materials  a  dressing  is  used  to  stiffen 
and  give  body  to  the  fabric.  If  they  are  wet,  even  granting  that  the  color 
will  not  run,  the  damage  will  still  be  considerable  as  the  fabric  will  lose  its 
body.  This  material  will  launder  and  look  well;  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
lost  its  freshness  will  impair  its  salability. 

The  wash  fabrics  of  the  present  time  have  various  finishes ;  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the  mercerized.  This  is  a  hard  gloss  finish  put  on  the 
cotton  thread  to  make  it  appear  like  silk  or  linen.  This  finish  is  supposed 
to  withstand  washing,  but  it  will  never  look  the  same  after  it  has  been 
laundered.  Hence  the  damage  from  water  wiR  be  much  greater  than  in  an 
ordinary  fabric  without  fancy  lustre.  Shrinkage  must  also  be  watched  for. 
A  cheap  quality  of  gingham  will  shrink  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any 
other  fabric.  The  adjuster  must  not  let  any  shop  wear  be  passed  as  smoke, 
fire  or  water  damage.  All  the  so-called  party  colors,  if  kept  near  a  strong 
light  are  very  likely  to  fade  or  streak. 
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TABLE  LINENS,  TOWELS  AND  DOMESTICS  AND  HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 

Sheets,  pillow  cases,  table  linen  and  towels  are  only  damaged  by  water, 
as  far  as  salability  is  concerned.  Towels  sometimes  have  colored  borders 
and  the?e  may  be  affected.  Silkolines  and  cretonnes  are  usually  only  prints, 
and  for  this  reason  the  colors  will  readily  run.  Blankets  are  shrunk  before 
being  finished,  and  water  will  shrink  them  little,  if  any.  As  in  other  goods, 
the  poorer  the  quality,  the  greater  the  damage.  Curtains  in  the  best 
quality  are  usually  not  dressed,  and  will  not  damage  much  from  water.  In 
the  cheaper  qualities,  the  starch  will  soften  and  the  curtain  will  lose  its 
shape.  Strong  smoke,  or  intense  heat  will  draw  the  mesh  of  curtains  and 
materially  damage  them.  Comforters  are  filled  with  either  shoddy,  cotton, 
wool  or  dowm,  and  are  covered  with  various  materials,  such  as  silkoline, 
cretonne,  silks  or  satins.  The  down  or  wool  filled,  can  be  renovated  or 
restored  to  normal  condition  after  either  smoke  or  water  damage.  If  the 
comforter  is  of  a  better  grade,  it  will  usually  pay  to  figure  on  re-covering; 
and  if  necessary,  renovate  it.  The  poorer  qualities  will  not  stand  the 
expense.  The  cotton  or  shoddy  wiU  pack  when  wet  badly  and  are  of  no 
value. 

ART  GOODS  AND  EMBROIDERY  SILKS. 

The  time  of  the  year  governs  the  quantity  and  style  of  the  stock  on 
hand  in  this  department,  from  August  to  January  being  the  heaviest 
season.  Along  about  August  or  September  the  stock  for  the  Christmas 
fancy  work  arrives,  consisting  of  white  underwear,  aprons,  center  pieces, 
tray  cloths,  doilies  and  other  pieces  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
colored  pieces  consist  of  crashes,  mummy  cloth,  natural  and  colored  linens, 
denims,  satin,  silks,  and  other  novelty  materials.  These  are  in  shape  of 
table  covers,  piUow^  and  pin  cushion  tops,  scarfs  and  novelty  bags.  All 
of  the  above  are  stamped  or  the  patterns  are  stenciled  in  colors  to  be 
embroidered  or  worked  in  embroidery  silk,  cottons,  or  novelty  twist. 
As  the  holiday  season  approaches  the  stock  of  materials  decrease  and  made 
up  or  finished  articles  commence  to  arrive.  The  damage  from  water  or 
smoke  stain  is  very  great,  particularly  in  the  colored  materials.  They  are 
practically  all  of  solid  colors  and  one  would  not  suppose  the  loss  would  be 
as  great  as  in  piece  goods.  In  fancy  work  the  value  of  the  finished  article 
s  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent  labor.  A  center  piece  for  example  might  cost  two 
dollars  for  material  and  be  worth  twenty  dollars  finished.  If  the  material 
were  damaged  fifty  per  cent  the  piece  could  not  sell  for  more  than  ten 
dollars,  w^hich  would  be  scarcely  more  than  half  the  cost  of  labor  required 
to  finish  it.  Of  course  this  is  the  case  only  in  the  colored  or  novelty  pieces 
that  will  not  wash  or  satisfactorily  clean.      In  most  of  the  white  pieces  the 
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damage  will  be  much  lighter  as  they  are  usually  soiled  from  handling  and 
must  be  washed  after  the  work  is  finished.  There  is  one  exception  to  this; 
in  the  case  of  sheer  aprons  on  which  embroidery  is  to  be  worked  and  the 
piece  finished  with  either  lace  or  ribbon  extreme  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
piece  clean  so  as  not  to  necessitate  washing,  because  laundering  will  destroy 
the  appearance  of  newness  in  any  piece  of  sheer  material. 

Novelties  are  usually  kept  in  packages  or  boxes  containing  the  stamped 
piece  w^ith  silk  or  cotton  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  damage  possible 
from  smoke  is  lessened  by  the  paper  or  box  covering;  but  as  the  colored 
silks  are  in  contact  with  the  material,  the  possible  w^ater  damage  is  very 
great,  due  to  water  causing  the  color  to  run  in  the  silk.  Embroidery  silks 
in  skeins  have  no  value  when  wet  or  thrown  around  as  they  become  rough 
and  cannot  be  worked,  except  possibly  in  the  rope  or  twist  silks  which  have 
a  harder  surface.  Floss  and  down  pillows  are  kept  in  this  department. 
The  floss  pillows  are  a  total  loss  if  badly  wet  as  they  will  surely  mat;  whereas 
down  pillows  can  be  renovated ;  thus  the  damage  would  only  be  the  cost  of 
renovating.  It  is  true  in  every  department  and  in  every  class  of  goods 
that  the  damage  to  necessities  or  staples  is  far  less  than  the  damage  to 
novelties.  A  novelty  is  always  for  show  or  for  a  gift,  and  when  a  person 
buys  anything  of  that  nature  he  w^ill  not  accept  a  damaged  article  even  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  While  a  staple,  even  if  very  badly  damaged,  always 
has  a  value.  Another  feature  that  must  be  watched  for  in  this  department 
is  depreciation,  due  to  change  of  style.  Stamped  patterns  and  styles  of 
work  change  materially  and  oft^n.  When  a  pattern  is  out  of  style  it  is  not 
worth  very  much  on  the  dollar. 

YARNS  AND  KNIT  GOODS 

are  very  susceptible  to  damage.  Smoke  stains  them  very  quickly  and 
water  will  shrink  or  cause  the  colors  to  run.  The  domestic  yarns  are  more 
liable  to  shrinkage  than  the  imported,  which  is  due  to  the  way  they  are 
manufactured.  The  domestic  are  only  washed  once  in  the  making,  while 
the  imported  are  washed  three  times  and  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
shrunk,  although  the  best  of  them  will  shrink  to  a  certain  extent.  Shop  wear 
and  fade  in  yarns  will  occur  even  with  the  most  careful  merchant.  Some 
shades  will  fade  if  exposed  to  the  light  and  will  often  fade  even  in  the  box, 
if  they  are  kept  in  stock  any  great  length  of  time.  This  damage  must  not 
be  confused  with  fire  damage.  Shawis,  caps,  slippers,  underskirts,  jackets, 
and  numerous  other  articles  made  from  yarn  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
class  of  damage,  that  to  the  staples  always  being  lighter  than  to  the 
fancies. 
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READY  TO  WEAR  GOODS. 


This  is  a  very  extensive  department  and  one  where  the  values  fluctuate 
considerably,  as  they  are  all  seasonable  goods.  Petticoats  or  underskirts 
are  made  of  various  materials  and  the  damage  to  these  is  the  same  as  in 
the  goods  by  the  yard.  Waists  are  made  of  silks,  satins,  wash  materials, 
woolens,  and  novelty  goods.  A  silk  or  satin  waist  that  is  damaged  is 
often  a  total  loss,  as  a  small  spot  may  spoil  the  whole  waist.  The  silk  and 
satin  waists  are  kept  in  boxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  on 
forms  in  the  different  parts  of  the  store.  Naturally  those  kept  in  boxes  are 
not  so  greatly  damaged,  while  those  on  the  forms  are  likely  to  be  a  total 
loss.  All  silk  waists  will  be  badly  damaged  unless  they  are  promptly  dried. 
AVash  waists  are  affected  the  same  as  the  material,  but  will  unless  very 
badly  damaged  sell  at  a  price.  Woolen  or  flannel  waists  are  very  liable  to 
shrink.  Quite  a  few  fancy  dress  waists  are  made  of  chiffon,  voile,  mouse- 
line  de  sole,  and  net,  and  these  are  nearly  always  lined  with  silk  or  satin. 
The  damage  to  any  of  these  is  considerable,  but  a  chiffon  or  mouseline  is 
worthless  if  wet ;  in  fact  the  only  material  of  them  all  that  can  be  renovated 
is  the  net,  which  will  wash  if  the  lining  will  permit,  or  it  will  at  least  clean 
very  satisfactorily.  Suits  are  usually  kept  in  full  length  center,  or  w^all 
cases,  and  if  these  are  closed  at  the  time  the  fire  occurs  the  chance  for  loss 
is  very  slight.  A  damage  that  can  be  avoided  and  that  often  occurs  is 
caused  by  w^ater  being  left  on  top  of  the  cases  and  seeping  through  to  the 
garments,  streaking  and  staining  them.  If  these  cases,  or  all  cases  and 
fixtures,  were  dried  off  on  top  and  covered  with  an  oil  cloth  which  would 
cost  about  twenty  or  thirty  cents  a  yard,  the  saving  w^ould  be  great.  When 
suits  are  w^et  they  are  badly  damaged  through  the  lining  of  the  coat  or 
jacket  shrinking  and  throwing  the  garment  out  of  shape.  Often  the 
material  wdll  shrink  and  leave  the  lining  showing  all  around  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  the  jackets  and  skirts  of  a  suit  are  kept  in  different  parts  of  a 
store  and  one  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  without  the  other  being 
affected. 

When  this  occurs  the  piece  that  is  left  is  of  little  value.  A  separate 
skirt  is  worth  something,  but  a  jacket,  unless  it  could  be  used  as  a  long 
coat,  would  be  worthless.  Cloaks  are  often  unlined  or  have  little  lining, 
and  the  material  itself  being  heavy,  retains  its  shape;  therefore,  they  are 
not  so  easily  damaged.  Costumes,  light  dresses,  and  opera  cloaks  are  all 
very  susceptible  to  damage,  and  it  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  dispose  of 
them.  It  would  probably  be  advisable  to  recondition  them,  as  no  one 
will  take  the  chance  of  investing  so  much  money  wdthout  knowing  what 
could  be  done  with  the  garment.     A  person  who  would  ordinarily  buy  one 
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these  light  garments  and  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  would  not  take  the  same 
garment  as  a  gift  if  it  were  damaged.  Another  person  who  would  not 
ordinarily  buy  such  garments  might  think  them  very  cheap  at  the 
reduced  price,  but  would  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  think  of 
buying  them.  A  man's  suit  which  would  sell  for  fifty  dollars  would,  if 
slightly  damaged,  sell  to  a  man  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  full  price. 
In  women's  garments  the  styles  are  extreme,  and  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended  would  not  buy  damaged  garments  at  any  price;  while  those  wlio 
could  not  afford  the  high  price  would  not  buy  them  as  the  style  would  be 
unsuitable  for  their  usage.  Separate  dress  skirts  are  not  used  very  much  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  stock  would  consist  principally  of  walking  skirts, 
which  are  not  very  easily  damaged.  In  addition  to  these  a  few  voile, 
etamine,  or  broadcloth  skirts,  principally  plain  colors,  would  be  found,  and 
these  if  wet  would  probably  lose  their  shape.  The  black  etamine  or  voiles 
are  apt  to  turn  rusty.  Children's  dresses  are  usually  kept  in  drawers  in  the 
lower  part  of  wall  cases,  or  under  the  counter,  and  water  or  smoke  will 
find  little  chance  to  reach  the  garment.  These  are  often  affected  by  water 
running  down  the  wall  behind  the  cases  and  entering  the  drawers  from  the 
rear.  This  is  a  very  bad  damage  as  it  is  not  anticipated  and  frequently  is 
not  discovered  until  every  garment  in  the  drawer  is  affected.  The  child- 
ren's dresses  are  generally  of  wool  or  cotton  and  are  not  damaged  as  badly 
as  women's  garments,  as  they  are  practically  all  staples  and  have  no  fancy 
colors  and  even  if  damaged  would  sell  much  more  readily  than  a  woman's 
garment. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Merchandise  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  stock  of  this 
size  is  frequently  kept  under  counters  and  in  boxes  on  the  floor  and  often 
these  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature.  An  adjuster  should  find  out  from 
the  insured  who  knows  where  his  stock  is  placed,  exactly  where  all  goods 
which  are  particularly  susceptible  to  damage  are  stored  and  take  immed- 
iate action  in  preventing  further  damage  and  thus  save  money  both  for  the 
insured  and  the  companies.  The  amount  of  money  saved  will  be  governed 
greatly  by  knowing  where  to  look  for  damage  and  where  to  expend  your 
energies.  The  commonest  water  damage  that  is  encountered,  and  one  that 
is  not  confined  to  this  class  of  store  is  caused  by  the  w^ater  running  down 
the  walls  and  lodging  on  the  back  part  of  the  shelves  and  sometimes  into 
the  drawers.  This  condition  unfortunately  is  often  not  noticed  until  it  has 
caused  extensive  damage.  After  a  fire  occurs  the  only  way  that  the  loss 
can  be  even  lessened  is  by  moving  all  of  the  merchandise. 
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A  merchant  should  not  allow  any  case  or  fixture  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  walls.  An  inch  air  space  would  be  sufficient,  and  all  goods  or 
boxes  containing  merchandise  should  be  kept  off  the  floor  at  least  two  or 
three  inches.  If  these  simple  precautions  were  taken  much  unnecessary 
damage  w^ould  be  eliminated. 

The  knowledge  of  merchandise  and  the  damage  to  it  are  tw^o  entirely 
different  matters.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  merchant  will  always 
know  more  about  his  own  stock  than  any  adjuster;  w^hile  an  adjuster  will 
know  more  about  the  effect  of  damage  and  where  it  wiU  show.  The 
adjuster  by  being  able  to  point  out  intelligently  where  the  damage  exists, 
and  by  convincing  the  insured  that  he  is  working  in  his  interest  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  companies,  he  will  gain  his  confidence,  which  is  the 
key  note  in  all  adjustments.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Another  very  instructive  and  valuable  paper, 
gentlemen.  All  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Allan  are  such  as 
we  can  give  the  closest  attention  to.  This  paper  -on  a  dry  goods 
stock  loss  interests  us  much,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Folger  if  he  wdll 
add  something  by  way  of  discussion  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Folger — It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  paper,  espec- 
ially as  my  work  has  never  required  me  to  adjust  a  dry  goods 
stock  loss,  or  to  pass  upon  it  in  such  measure  as  would  possibly 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  am 
called  upon  now  is  that  I  invited  the  gentleman  to  prepare  and 
read  the  paper.  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  Mr.  President,  for  at 
least  ten  years,  every  year  to  ask  at  least  one  young  member  of 
the  Association  to  w^rite  something  for  us.  I  have  never  been 
better  rewarded  in  the  ten  years.  That  paper  represents  the  work 
of  a  young  man,  and  it  is  all  his  own  work,  thoroughly  done.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  gain  a 
reputation  in  the  fire  insurance  business  than  to  show  good  work 
of  that  kind  to  the  public.      (Applause.) 
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The  President — I  want  personally  to  thank  Mr.  Folger  for 
having  asked  Mr.  Allan  to  prepare  the  paper,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Allan  will  favor  us  again  next  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  President's  Address,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Librarian.  I  have  the  report  of  the  committee  here,  and  if 
Mr.  Thornton  is  present  I  will  ask  him  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Report  of   Committee    on   President's   Address   and  Secretary  and 

Treasurer's  and  Librarian's  Reports,  and  Report  of 

Executive  Committee. 

Your  Committee  has  carefully  considered  the  address  of  the  President, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  various  committees  which  have 
been  referred  to  it. 

1.  The  surplus  of  $23.45  of  receipts  over  expenditures  as  shown  by  the 
Treasurer's  report,  is  an  agreeable  change  from  other  reports  in  recent 
years.  How^ever,  this  was  only  obtained  by  an  increase  of  $1.00  per  annum 
in  dues,  and  nothing  was  left  for  additions  to  the  Library,  w^hich  are  badly 
needed.  We  hope  the  Executive  Committee  will  find  it  possible  to  increase 
this  surplus  during  the  coming  year.  We  are  informed  that  the  payment 
of  dues  has  been  delayed  in  the  past  so  that  the  Treasurer  has  found  it 
difiicult  at  times  to  meet  our  obligations.  Promptness  is  a  virtue,  and  we 
urge  our  members  to  make  these  annual  payments  without  solicitation. 

2.  The  only  feature  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
calls  for  comment  is  the  remark  that  the  deficit  in  connection  with  the 
annual  banquet  of  1911  was  $196.90.  We  believe  this  important  item  must 
be  handled  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Dinner  Committee  in  con- 
ference. The  educational  and  social  sides  of  our  work  are  both  important, 
and  the  good  feeling  and  better  understanding  created  by  these  annual 
dinners  have  a  value  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  make  the  receipts  fit  the  expenditures  as  nearly  as  possible 
without  increasing  the  price. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  use  of  our  Library  is  growing.  The 
incorporation  of  this  Association  or  of  a  separate  Library  Association  would 
have  some  advantages,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Librarian's  suggestion 
be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  for  special  consideration. 
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If  this  plan  should  be  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
Librarian's  salary,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  new  books;  but  it  would  not 
be  impracticable  to  grant  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  Library  so  organ- 
ized, out  of  our  own  treasury.  Whether  this  be  done  or  not,  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the  members  of  the  Insurance 
Society  of  San  Francisco  (chiefly  office  clerks)  at  convenient  hours,  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  proposed  examina- 
tions in  1912. 

4.  The  President  has  advocated  the  holding  of  an  insurance  congress 
in  1915.  Recently  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  inviting  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  to  hold  its  confer- 
ence in  1915  in  San  Francisco  instead  of  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities.  AVe 
recommend  that  the  two  suggestions  be  united  and  that  some  plan  be 
devised  for  an  insurance  meeting  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  men- 
tioned, which  will  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved. 
The  question  of  raising  funds  for  making  the  most  of  the  occasion  cannot 
be  dealt  with  on  short  notice,  and  we  recommend  that  this  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  We  approve  the  recommendation  that  the  index  to  our  annual 
proceedings,  last  published  in  1903,  be  brought  up-to-date  and  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Association,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

6.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  President's  suggestion  that  if 
competitive  papers  be  read  before  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco 
annually,  the  paper  awarded  the  prize  be  printed  at  the  close  of  the  printed 
proceedings  of  our  own  Association  for  permanent  preservation,  and  as 
additional  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  younger  men. 

7.  The  practical  side  of  field  work  must  have  first  place;  but  we 
heartily  agree  with  the  President's  view  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  educational  work.  With  the  same  personal  qualities  one  special 
agent  will  get  better  results  than  another  when  trained  intelligently  upon 
the  details  and  results  of  our  business.  The  demand  is  increasing  for  men 
who  are  thoroughly  trained,  rather  than  for  those  who  have  a  little  super- 
ficial knowledge.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  our  younger  men  who  are 
looking  forward  to  field  work  in  the  future  wiU  find  it  profitable  to  learn 
all  they  can  before  they  begin  to  travel,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  help  them. 

8.  The  President's  suggestion  of  a  '' Fire  Prevention  Day"  is  attractive 
and  deserves  to  be  foUowed  up.     We  suggest  that  this  may  be  done  best  by 
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co-operation  among  the  various  associations  and  societies  having  to  do  with 
fire  insurance. 

We  congratulate  the  President  heartily  upon  the  practical  character  of 
the  program  submitted,  and  the  Association  of  the  good  work  of  the  year 
just  closed. 

Respectively  submitted, 

A.  W.  Thokntox, 
Arthur  M.  Brown, 
Louis  Weinmann, 
Herbert  Folger. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  a  moment  to 
make  a  verbal  report  for  the  Committee  on  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  America,  and  if  I  may,  I  will  take  the  desk  in  order  to  be  heard 
better.  The  Association  will  remember  that  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  three  years  ago  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  some 
unanimity  among  the  various  organizations  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America.  It  was  intended  to  be 
planned  on  lines  following  those  of  the  Federated  Insurance  Insti- 
tutes of  Great  Britain,  which  provides  for  annual  examinations 
of  young  men,  with  awards  and  certificates  from  year  to  year, 
until  they  have  finally  passed,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  parenthesis, 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  men  cannot  fill  high  positions, 
as  a  rule,  who  have  not  creditably  passed  examinations  showing 
that  they  were  fitted  to  do  so. 

Last  year,  largely  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chairman  from 
San  Francisco  for  several  months,  we  had  very  little  practical 
result  from  our  attempt  to  initiate  examinations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  found  five  young  men  who  came  forward  for  the  pre- 
liminary work,  but  who  did  not  pass  the  examination,  and  I  may 
say  frankly  that  the  members  of  this  committee  could  not  have 
passed  the  examination  as  distributed  to  us.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  insurance  institutes  of  other  localities  have  found  out 
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what  that  means,  and  the  proposed  course  recently  sent  out  to  us 
for  three  years,  beginning  in  1912,  seems  very  practical.  We  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement.  I  am  glad  to  report  to 
you  that  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco,  a  separate  organ- 
ization of  younger  men,  nearly  all  our  clerks,  have  taken  up  this 
matter  actively,  and  that  nine  of  them  have  come  forward  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  take  later  on  the  examination  proposed  for 
1912.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  them  a  good  library, 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  which,  while  we  possess  to  an 
extent,  is  opened  only  two  hours  in  a  day,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
Address,  that  some  provision  is  made  for  these  young  men  in  the 
future.  I  offer  this  running  report,  asking  leave  to  file  a  written 
report  in  its  place  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Gunn — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  game, 
but  I  was  about  to  get  on  my  feet  when  you  recognized 
Mr.  Folger.  I  wished  to  add  to  the  report  read  by  Mr.  Thornton 
in  reference  to  the  Clerks'  Association  and  the  papers  they  have 
written.  You  know  that  Colonel  Kinne  last  year  offered  a  cup  to 
the  Association  for  the  best  paper.  The  writer  of  the  paper  who 
won  that  cup  has  produced  a  paper  that  is  well  worthy  a  place  in 
our  printed  records,  and  following  up  Mr.  Thornton's  suggestion, 
I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  an  incentive  held  out  to  these 
boys,  that  the  prize  paper,  in  addition  to  whatever  other  prize 
is  given,  may  be  printed  with  our  proceedings.  I  would  like,  if 
somebody  whose  head  is  clear  enough  at  the  present  moment, 
would  just  formulate  that  and  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Yocum  which  I  heard  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  which  was 
awarded  the  ''  Kinne  Cup  "  as  a  prize,  be  printed  as  a  part  of  our 
proceedings  this  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  prevailed. 
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The  President — ^The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address  and  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and  the  Librarian,  is  before  us.  What  is  your 
pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Osborn — I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  read. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  passed. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  of 
officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Gunn— ^Mr.  President,  on  account  of  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  absolutely  no  control,  and  which  we  very  much 
regret,  we  have  had  to  make  a  change  from  the  nomination  report 
which  was  printed  and  sent  out  for  your  consideration.  We  offer 
now  as  names  for  officers  for  the  incoming  year  the  following: 

For  President,  Mr.  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer, 
For  Vice-President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams. 

The  intention  had  been  to  nominate  Mr.  Francis  for  President 
and  Mr.  Mayer  for  Vice-President  this  year,  but  on  account  of  the 
change  necessitated  by  circumstances,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we 
have  had  to  modify  that. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade, 

For  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  Mr.  J,  P.  Moore, 

For  Executive  Committee,   T.  J.  A.   Tiedemann,    Guy 

Francis,  A.  M,  Brown,  F,  B,  Kellam,  Louis  Wein- 

mann. 

We  offer  these  nominations: 

Mr.  Folger — -Before  the  report  is  acted  upon,  I  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  that  Mr.  Francis  called  upon  me  this  morning  and 
asked  that  I  speak  for  him  and  say  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the   committee  making  the  report  has  referred, 
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were  absolutely  sound,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that,  in 
Mr.  Francis'  place,  I  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  accept  a  position 
which  I  could  not  retain  for  sound  business  reasons,  and  I  say 
also  that  the  circumstances  are  such  that  if,  later  on,  he  can  con- 
sistently accept  such  a  position,  we  could  with  good  reason  and 
pleasure  offer  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Gunn — There  is  one  change  that  should  be  made  in  the 
report  as  read.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Francis  will  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Folger — No.     Any  past  president  will  be. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  have  any  gentleman  suggest  a 
name  to  fill  that  vacancy. 

Mr.  Folger — May  we  have  those  nominated  read  again  ? 

Mr.  Gunn — For  President,  F.J.  Alex  Mayer, 
For  Vice-President,  T.  H.  Williams, 
For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 
For  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore, 
For  Executive  Committee,   T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann,    A.  M. 
Brown,  F.  B.  Kellam  and  Louis  Weinmann. 

]\Ir.  Folger — I  suggest  Mr.  Osborn. 

Mr.  Osborn— I  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Folger — I  suggest  Mr.  Gunn. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  served  also.  Will  you  excuse  me  a  year  or  two 
or  three  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Osborn — I  nominate  Mr.  Folger,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — We  have  two  nominations. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  withdraw  in  favor  of  Mr.  Folger. 
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The  President — If  that  is  agreeable  to  your  second,  otherwise 
there  are  two  nominations,  and  the  matter  will  have  to  go  to  vote. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  it  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  Secretany  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Association  for  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  report  of  the  com 
mittee,  including  Mr.  Folger,  named  from  the  floor. 

The  President — Are  there  any  other  nominations  ?  If  not, 
the  question  is  upon  the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Thornton  that  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  gentlemen  named. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  prevailed,  and 
the  Secretary  announced  that  the  ballot  of  the  Association  had 
been  cast  in  favor  of  the  gentlemen  named.) 

The  President — The  ballot  has  been  cast,  and  the  gentlemen 
named  are  elected  to  the  positions  indicated  in  the  report. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  reading  of  ' '  The 
Knapsack.'' 


-^W!^^^?Sgr^ 


1912 
A.  C,  Thornton  / 


^  Editors 

G,  A.  R.  Heuer 
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Again  the  editors  of  the  ' '  Knapsack  ' '  present  their  resigna- 
tion. This  is  partly  from  habit  and  partly  because  we  know  it 
will  not  be  accepted.  Frankly,  we  like  the  job,  but  nature  rebels. 
We  have  sat  up  night  after  night  attempting  to  discover  something 
funny  in  the  business,  but  our  well  of  humor  has  been  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  last  year's  campaign  for  business.  Our  fund  of 
anecdotes  is  exhausted.  In  vain  we  have  tried  the  prescriptions 
of  Dr.  Munyon  and  Lydia  Pinkham  to  spur  on  our  lagging  sense 
of  humor,  but  this  method  has  been  as  prolific  of  results  as  trying 
to  increase  our  receipts  in  the  Willamette  Valley  or  the  Palouse 
country. 

This  matter  has  become  so  serious  to  the  editors  that  it  has 
assumed  a  humorous  aspect.  The  dividing  line  between  levity 
and  gravity  is  as  fine  as  that  between  sanity  and  insanity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  are  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  line.  We 
have  entreated  our  members  to  furnish  us  with  material  for  anec- 
dotes while  on  their  travels,  but  have  been  met  with  the  statement 
that  such  material  had  been  used  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
business  interests  with  local  agents.  We  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  funny  in  the  business 
anyhow. 

Therefore,  you  Knights  of  the  Grip,  who  today  cheerfully 
solicit  brick  buildings  for  three  year  terms,  which  only  a  short 
time  ago  you  explained  to  the  assured  could  not  be  written  for 
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more  than  one  year  at  a  profit — you  who  now  gladly  pay  graded 
commissions,  after  insisting  for  years  that  the  margin  of  profit 
would  not  permit  it — and  you  who 'are  so  mentally  constituted 
that  you  can  argue  with  equal  effectiveness  on  any  side  of  the 
question — we  defy  you  to  find  humor  in  this  year's  ''Knapsack." 
Therefore,  let  him  who  is  without  increase  in  his  field  cast 
the  first  stone. 

We  have  endeavored  to  be  artistic  with  the  ''Knapsack.'' 
We  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  you  this  as  it  may  not  have 
occurred  to  you. 

"  Art  for  art's  sake  is  lovely,  we  think, 
But  the  "  Knapsack  "  for  God's  sake 
Will  drive  us  to  drink." 


Special  Agents  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen : 

Be  it  known  to  you  all  that  I  have  quit  the  insurance  business.  No 
more  in  my  capacity  as  a  special  agent  will  I  hot-foot  it  about  the  country 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  looking  up  live,  active  agents,  who  afterward 
become  lame  ducks  and  retire  from  the  business  with  their  pockets  lined 
with  the  companies'  money.  No  more  will  I  retire  early  in  some  small 
country  town  and  fight  bugs  and  fleas  trying  to  get  a  little  rest  before  the 
call  boy  raps  to  tell  me  the  2  a.  m.  train  is  three  hours  late.  No  more  will 
I  inspect  a  shingle  mill  or  fruit  dryer  which  the  manager  has  ordered  can- 
celled, and  advise  him  to  stay  on  the  risk  and  not  to  be  too  critical  with  this 
good-premium-getting  agent,  only  to  learn  the  next  week  that  he  acted  on 
my  advice,  and  the  risk  burned  costing  the  company  a  goodly  pile  of 
plunks.  No  more  will  I  order  a  risk  cancelled  at  once,  at  the  cost  of  an 
all-round  row  with  the  agent,  and  forever  afterwards  when  passing  that  way , 
have  that  confounded  risk  stare  me  in  the  face,  looking  as  dirty  and  delapi- 
dated  as  it  always  did,  and  think  what  a  lot  of  good  premiums  the  company 
has  lost  by  my  wisdom,  and  have  the  agent  say,   "  I  told  you  so." 

No  more  will  I  struggle  with  my  expense  account  to  make  it  come  out 
even,  and  think  I  am  deceiving  the  manager. 
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No  more  will  I  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  and  spend  days  and 
days  inspecting  a  few  first-class  risks  and  try  to  make  the  manager  think  I 
have  been  at  work. 

I  have  built  the  insurance  business  up  to  a  state  of  near  perfection, 
reformed  evil  practices,  eliminated  competition,  and  made  it  to  rain  golden 
dollars,  all  clear  profit  (less  the  general  agents  commission  and  the  special 
agents  expense) ,  into  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders.  The  only  troubles 
left  confronting  the  special  agents  are  more  aptly  described  in  Hebrews 
XIII  Chap.,  YIII  verse. 

I  therefore  retire  in  the  full  consciousness  that  had  I  not  been  in  the 
way,  some  good  man  would  have  had  a  chance  to  earn  a  reputation  and 
competency  equal  to  my  own. 

I  now  retire  down  on  the  farm,  where  I'll  plant  apple  trees,  and  paint 
the  barn,  and  raise  ''tall  red  calves  with  crooked  legs,  and  pigs  and  hens  and 
have  boiled  eggs,"  and  if  any  manager  dare  trail  me  to  my  rural  home 
and  ask  me  to  drop  my  pruning  knife  and  again  become  a  Knight  of  the 
Road,  "I'U  smite  the  tempter  on  the  head  and  plant  him  by  the  cattle 
shed"  after  soaking  him  for  two  hours  in  carbolated  lime  and  tobacco,  and 
spraying  him  with  lime  sulphur  to  kill  the  moss . 

I  intend  hereafter  to  grow  big  red  apples  among  the  rocks  that  bring 
two  plunks  per,  when  sold  by  the  box,  and,  ''  serene  and  calm  among  the 
trees  I'll  toil,  and  paralyze  the  fruitful  soil,"  and  be  as  cheerful  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  with  a  disposition  spoiled  by  many  years  struggling  with  the 
rate-making  bureaus.  And  when  the  chickens  spoil  my  garden  sass,  and 
cows  and  pigs  that  have  no  sense  are  always  breaking  through  the  fence, 
with  philosophic  mind  I'll  say,  this  is  the  true  and  only  way.  Henceforth 
it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  fight  shell-back  lice,  San  Jose  scale,  green  aphis, 
twig  beavers,  leaf  hoppers,  coddling  moth,  slugs,  cutworms,  roat  maggots, 
lichens,  mildew,  rot,  scab,  blight,  canker,  anthragnos,  smut,  and  a  few 
other  pests  not  yet  born,  and  grow  my  own  hard  cider  and  ship  butter  by 
the  carload  and  as  a  sturdy  yeoman  learn  to  keep  even  with  my  neighbors 
in  a  horse  trade,  and  regain,  I  hope,  the  respect  of  my  wife  and  family. 

That  I  shall  at  times  feel  lonesome  in  a  community  of  honest  farmers 
after  so  many  years  association  with  this  bunch  of  special  agents,  goes 
without  saying.  I  leave  you,  however,  with  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings toward  you  all,  and  can  wish  you  nothing  better  than  that  you  all  may 
some  day  have  the  sand,  sense  and  wherewith  to  follow  my  example. 

I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Agents' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  cheer- 
fully as  it  is  tendered.  Faithfully, 

P.  E.  Gerould. 
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1 
'^Father,  tell  me  what's  a  ^  Special  ?  '  " 

Asked  an  anxious  eager  lad, 
Low  replied  the  loving  father, 

^^  A  '  Special'  is  both  good  and  bad." 

2 
'^  He's  the  boy  whose  paid  to  travel, 

Pockets  filled  with  good  cigars, 
Like  a  sailor  in  rough  weather 

He  pilots  schooners  'cross  the  bars. 

3 
**  Always  anxious  for  large  income, 

Devils  agents  nigh  to  drink, 
Tells  them  stories  full  of  buncombe, 

Cancels  risks  before  you  think. 

4 

''  Cashes  drafts  at  every  banker's. 
You'll  always  find  the  chap  '  well  heeled,' 

Takes  you  out  and  buys  a  dinner, 
Then  asks  for  income  from  your  field. 

5 

^^  Be  not  deceiv^ed  by  this  gay  creature; 

You  can't  deny  he's  here  to  stay, 
But  when  he  says  *  I'm  pleased  to  meet  'cher,' 

Beat  it,  kid,  the  other  way." 


Methuselah's  Writings    and  Philosophy   Regarding  the  Rate   War. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  watched  the  rate  cutter  at  his 
work,  and  his  ways  are  dark  and  devious,  for  he  who  cutteth  a  rate  is  one 
who  placeth  his  hand  in  his  right  hand  trouser  pocket  and  extracteth  twenty 
bones  therefrom,  so  that  he  may  place  it  in  his  left  hand  pocket  wherein 
there  is  a  hole  that  the  money  may  pass  down  his  trouser  leg  into  the  gutter. 
For  what  profiteth  it  a  man  if  he  write  the  whole  risk  and  get  no  rate 
therefor. 

For  as  the  apple  tempted  Adam,  so  does  the  low  rate  tempt  the  greedy. 
Consider  the  rate  cutter  as  he  goes,  he  toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin,  but 
fools  the  public  as  he  goes  and  pulleth  the  sheckels  in. 
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Diary  of  an  Up-to-Date  Special. 

Jan.  2. — The  office  having  at  last  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  finally  pur- 
chased me  the  auto  I  have  long  desired.  Just  watch  me  make  the  other 
boys  hustle. 

Jan.  3. — Learning  to  drive.     Machine  works  fine. 

Jan.  4. — Learning  to  drive.  Upset  peanut  stand  at  entrance  to  Golden 
Gate  Park.  No  one  hurt.  Paid  owner  $5.00  to  keep  him  quiet.  Teacher 
says  I  am  doing  weU.     Machine  working  fine. 

Jan.  5. — Took  last  lesson  today.  Teacher  says  I  can  start  out  alone 
tomorrow. 

Jan.  6. — Drove  to  Stockton  today.  Did  not  have  time  to  visit  any 
agents  en  route  on  account  of  three  punctures  and  darkness.  Machine  is  in 
garage.  Will  not  look  up  agent  as  I  am  tired  and  must  get  up  early  to  oil 
car.     Machine  working  fine. 

Jan.  7. — Saw  agents  for  only  a  few  minutes  today,  as  most  of  my  time 
was  taken  up  oiling  car  and  adjusting  carburetter.  Will  have  to  let  inspec- 
tions go  until  I  return  here.  Must  leave  for  Modesto  at  once  in  order  to 
reach  there  before  night.     Machine  working  fine. 

Jan.  8. — Did  not  stop  at  any  towns  en  route  to  Modesto  as  difierential 
not  working  right,  so  drove  right  into  garage.     Otherwise  car  working  fine. 

Jan.  9 — Spent  a  few  minutes  with  agent,  but  could  not  stay  long  as  I 
had  to  leave  town  for  Merced.  Will  let  inspections  go  until  next  trip. 
Machine  w^orking  fine. 

Jan.  10. — Arrested  for  speeding.  Saw  agent  for  a  few  minutes.  Will 
let  inspections  go  until  I  return  here,  as  I  lost  time  appearing  before  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  must  leave  for  Fresno  to  keep  even  with  itinerary.  Car 
working  fine. 

Jan.  11. — Machine  in  garage.  Laid  up  for  repairs  on  account  of  run- 
ning into  telegraph  pole  not  noticed  because  of  land  fog.  Expect  to  have 
it  going  again  in  three  days.     Will  take  train  for  Bakersfield  from  here. 

Jan.  12. — Still  traveling  on  trains  and  machine  in  garage. 

Jan.  14. — The  same. 

Jan.  15. — Sold  machine  to  a  farmer  for  sixty  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  me. 
Feel  that  I  have  made  a  good  bargain.  Trains  for  me  hereafter.  I  am  now 
working  fine. 


Hubby — '^Reckless  and  extravagant — I?  When  did  I  ever  make  a 
useless  purchase  ? ' ' 

Wife — "Why,  there's  that  fire  extinguisher  you  bought  a  year  ago, 
we've  never  used  it  once." 
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The  Special  Agent. 

By  Miss  Maud  Miller,  Riverside,  Cal. 

When  the  grind  of  the  business  seems  more  than  your  might, 
While  despite  your  best  efforts  things  fail  to  come  right, 
And  you  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  scarce  worth  the  fight, 
Who  comes  with  warm  hand-clasp,  and  smile  that  is  bright  ? 
The  Special  Agent. 

To  your  long  tales  of  woe  who  lends  sympathy's  ear, 
Witli  patience  explains  till  the  least  point  is  clear. 
Smoothes  over  your  blunders,  dispels  all  your  fear. 
And  fills  the  whole  ofiice  with  an  air  of  good  cheer  ? 
The  Special  Agent. 

AVho  is  careful  to  keep  his  own  troubles  suppressed, 
Telling  jokes  and  new  stories  with  inimitable  zest. 
Who  quickly  responds  to  your  slightest  request, 
With  the  courteous  air  of  a  host  to  his  guest  ? 
The  Special  Agent. 

Who  must  always  put  business  ahead  of  his  fun. 
Learns  to  sleep,  to  dress,  and  to  eat  on  the  run. 
Is  adjuster,  collector,  inspector,  in  one, 
Who  always  is  rushed,  but  whose  work's  never  done  ? 
The  Special  Agent. 


In  a  bright  spot  in  heaven,  filled  with  flowers  most  rare 
Where  the  sweetest  of  music  makes  vibrant  the  air, 
And  the  senses  are  pleased  by  all  that  is  fair. 
May  you  find  your  reward  in  eternal  rest,  there, 
0,  Special  Agent. 


^ '  What  are  you  doing  with  a  $500  policy  on  your  furniture  when  you 
haven't  over  |50  here  in  value,"  said  an  adjuster  to  Abe  Colin,  who  had 
just  had  a  slight  loss. 

''  Veil,  my  friendt,"  said  Abe,  ''  look  vat  I  lost  in  the  big  fire,  and  got 
twenty  cents  on  the  dollar]  " 
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Dooley  on  Separation. 

By  Arthur  C.  Thornton. 

An  immediate  hit  at  the  banquet  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  was  the  paper  contributed  by  Arthur  C.  Thornton,  editor  of 
the  famous  ^'  Knapsack/'  and,  in  every  day  life,  manager  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  Prussian  National  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Thornton's  satire  on 
the  question  of  separation    seemed  greatly  appreciated  by  those  present : 

MR.    DOOLEY   ON   SEPARATION. 

''  Tim  O'Brien  th'  insurance  agint  was  in  yisterday,  an'  he  told  me  th' 
rate  on  my  policy  was  raised,  an'  that  I  had  to  pay  four  dollars  an'  siventy- 
five  cints  extra,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  wiping  his  hands  on  his  apron.  **I  tell 
ye  Hennessy,  th'  way  th'  cost  iv  livin'  has  gone  up  is  appallin' — th'  only 
way  I  can  hope  to  keep  th'  wolf  from  th'  dure  will  be  to  raise  th'  rate  on 
steam  beer  an'  abolish  th'  free  lunch  counter. 

^'  'Tim,'  I  says,  'ye've  known  me  for  many  a  year,  an'  durin'  all  that 
time  th'  Hibernia  Insurance  Company  has  carried  my  insurance  for  twinty- 
siven  dollars,  an'  the  only  time  I  iver  drew  annything  was  th'  night  iv  poor 
Clancy's  wake  in  th'  back  room  when  Hogan  fell  asleep  and  kicked  over 
wan  iv  th'  candles.  An'  now  th'  company  raises  my  rate  or  they'U  cancel 
th'  policy. 

'^  '  T' would  be  a  fine  thing,  after  ye  bought  a  railroad  ticket  from  here 
to  Pittsburgh,  if  th'  conductor  should  tap  you  on  th'  a-arm  and  say  ye  had 
to  pay  tin  dollars  extra  or  ye  could  get  ofi*  at  th'  next  station  an'  take  th' 
Jingaboo  Line  on  th'  other  thrack.' 

'^  '  Tim,'  I  says,  'did  th'  company  tell  ye  why  my  rate  was  raised  ?' 

''  '  Sure,'  says  Tim,  'it's  on  account  iv  separation.' 

"  '  Separation  iv  what?'  I  says. 

"  '  WeU,'  he  says,  '  ye  see  aUth'  insurance  companies  in  th'  trust  have 
decided  they  won't  play  in  th'  same  game  with  th'  la-ads  that  can't  or 
w^on't  get  in  the  trust.  They've  made  a  set  iv  rules,  which  says  that  all 
agints  must  play  in  th'  game  with  either  th'  ins  or  th'  outs — ye  can  take 
ye' re  choice  but  ye  can't  play  with  both.  They've  got  to  start  a  table  iv 
their  own  on  th'  other  side  iv  th'  room.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
la-ads  out  iv  th*  union  peeking  over  the  chowlders  iv  th'  lads  in  th'  union 
an'  gettin'  wise  to  th'  rules.  Every  time  there  was  a  jack-pot  if  th'  trusts 
held  a  straight  the  other  fellows  held  a  flush  an'  took  th'  money.  To  throw 
th'  non-unions  ofi  th'  track,  th'  unions  would  declare  a  mis-deal,  change  th' 
rules  an'  order  a  new  deck.  Th'  expenses  iv  runnin*  the  game  is  big,  and 
the'  rake-ofi"  for  the  kitty  is  roonous.     Owin'  to   the  rules,  th*    non-unions 
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couldn't  chip  for  th'  kitty.  Th'  way  things  were  runnin'  was  exasperatin 
to  the  unions.  They  couldn't  think  iv  anny  way  to  keep  the  non-unions 
from  seein'  th'  other  fellow's  hand.  All  th*  heavy  sports  are  unions  an' 
most  of  the  money  is  on  their  table.  There  is  no  limit  to  th'  game,  and 
th'  size  iv  some  iv  th'  pots  an'  th'  way  they  are  played  are  staggerin'  to  th* 
pikers  iv  both  sides. 

*^  ^  Wan  day  the  unions  held  a  meetin'  an'  decided  that  as  things  were 
gettin' 'pretty  scandalous  they  wouldn't  play  any  longer  with  th'  non-unions, 
so  the  president  iv  th'  unions  calls  over  on  th'  non-unions  an'  he  says, 
**Boys,''  he  says,  ^^Ye've  got  to  move.  Go  over  on  th'  other  side  iv  the 
room,  or  down  on  the  next  block.  Go  annywhere,''  he  says,  ^'  an'  start  a 
game  iv  ye're  own.  Or  play  on  th'  flure,  for  all  we  care,*'  he  says,  ^^but 
ye  can*t  play  anny  more  with  our  layout,*'  he  says.  ^* We've  given  ye 
plenty  iv  warning'  ''  he  says,  '^  an'  ye  keep  on  gettin'  away  with  our  stuflf, 
an'  now^  we're  goin'  to  make  yer  play  by  yerselves.  Gawd  knows  w^e've 
trouble  enough  w4th  some  iv  th'  bad  aethers  among  oursilves  that  don't 
play  th'  game  straight,'*  he  says,  without  you  takin'  a  hand,''  he  says. 
^^We'd  like  to  take  some  iv  ye  into  the  union,  so  you  could  play  at  our 
table,"  he  says,  ''but  we*re  a  bit  crowded  just  now,"  he  says,  ''an'  none  iv 
ye  play  a  very  good  game  annyhow.  First,  ye've  got  to  learn  Washington 
pinochle,  Oregon  craps,  Arizona  blackjack  and  Nevada  roulette,  to  say 
nawthin' iv  a  smatterin'  iv  Montana  an*  Colorado  monte.'*  Wid  that  he 
walks  out  an'  leaves  the  non-unions  to  think  it  over. 

"The  non-unions  are  still  playin'  th'  game.  They  have  no  rules,  an* 
'tis  likely  if  they  had  rules  t* would  do  'em  no  good.  They've  borrowed  a 
set  iv  chips  and  they're  playin'  an  open,  no  rule  game  on  the'  flure.'  '* 

"  What  has  all  this  separation  got  to  do  withth*  extry  four  siventy-five, 
Tim  says  ye*ve  got  to  pay?  "  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  the  Hibernia  is  one  iv  th'  unions,  and  Tim 
says  it*s  to  help  out  th*  kitty;  an'  what  Tim  says  goes.'' 


"Jamie,"  said  the  kindly  agent  to  his  office  boy,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
come  to  the  office  with  soiled  hands.  What  would  you  say  if  I  came  in 
every  morning  w4th  dirty  hands  ? ' ' 

"Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "I'd  try  to  be  that  perlite  as  not  to 
mention  it." 


"  You  see,"  explained  the  officer  of  a  busted  insurance  concern, 
receipts  became  so  large  that  we  really  had  to  have  a  receiver." 
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He  left  the  hotel  at  midnight, 

Made  an  awful  run, 
Just  grabbed  the  rear  platform, 
Special  No.  1. 

He  was  a  mad  Httle  fellow, 

And  kept  the  porter  in  a  stew 
And  met  at  Sacramento, 
Special  No.  2. 

Two  thirsty  little  fellows. 

The  sights  they  went  to  see. 
They  found  an  awful  wreck. 
Special  No.  3. 

Three  jolly  little  fellows. 

Went  in  the  private  door, 
They  heard  an  awful  whistle  I 
Special  No.  4. 

Four  sorry  little  fellows. 

Just  barely  alive. 
Were  waiting  on  a  siding,  for 
Special  No.  5. 

Five  friendly  little  fellows, 

Smart,  they  knew  all  the  tricks, 
Were  thrown  in  a  grain  field  by 
Special  No.  6. 

Six  angry  little  fellows. 

Their  arms  upraised  to  heaven, 
Waited  at  the  water  tank  for 
Special  No,  7. 

Seven  tired  little  fellows, 

All  had  made  the  same  date  I 
They  reached  their  destination  just  behind 
Special  No.  8. 

Eight  sleepy  little  fellows. 

Their  inspections  way  behind. 
Each  took  a  drink  of  water,  on 
Special  No.  9. 
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Nine  worried  little  fellows 

AVere  busy,  each  with  a  pen, 
Figuring  out  their  salaries, 
Special  No.  10. 


The  President — That  completes,  gentlemen,  the  formal  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting.  I  have  only  to  state  that  our  banquet  will 
be  held  this  evening  at  seven  o^ clock  in  the  Colonial  room  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel.  Is  there  any  other  business  requiring  our 
attention  before  the  meeting  is  declared  adjourned  ? 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  before  you 
declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  that  we  have  always  felt  from  year 
to  year  that  we  are  reaching  a  high  water  mark  in  our  meetings. 
It  seems  to  me  this  time  that  the  program  has  been  particularly 
well  planned  and  well  carried  out,  and  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and 
the  Association  upon  that  fact. 

The  President — I  thank  you,  Mr.  Folger,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
those  who  so  kindly  contributed  papers,  and  you  gentlemen,  for 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  during  the  reading  of  the  papers 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  Association.  With  that  I  declare  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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THE  BANQUET. 


The  President — For  the  past  two  weeks  or  more,  gentlemen, 
we  have  been  congratulating  Colonel  Kinne  upon  his  good  fortune 
in  being  able  to  retire  from  active  business  life.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, we  showed  a  little  of  the  selfish  side  of  our  human  nature, 
when  we,  by  premeditated,  concerted  and  unanimous  action, 
made  Colonel  Kinne  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific.  (Applause.)  We  did  this,  I  may  say, 
because  we  did  not  want  to  lose  him  as  a  member,  we  did  not 
want  him  to  drift  away  from  us.  From  the  time  when  he  became 
a  member  of  this  Association,  I  believe  way  back  in  the  seventies, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  active  members  that  we 
have  had.  Appreciating  this,  and  the  great  value  that  he  has 
been  to  us,  we  want  to  keep  him  with  us  that  we  may  continue  to 
be  favored  with  his  wise  counsel  and  be  benefitted  by  his  good 
advice  as  long  as  he  may  live.  It  was  he  who  in  1879  created  our 
now  justly  famed  California  Knapsack,  continuing  as  its  editor 
until  1885. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  pick  out  among  our  members, 
the  older  ones,  those  who  have  not  thrashed  out  something  in 
connection  with  the  Kinne  Rule.  I  know  that  Mr.  Russell 
Osborn  has  had  many  a  set-to  with  the  Colonel,  and  all  would  go 
well  until  probably  Mr.  Osborn  Avould  endeavor  to  give  him  a 
little  too  much,  an  overdose,  perhaps,  of  "  horse  sense."  Then  he 
would  be  very  promptly  reminded  by  the  Colonel  of  some  ' '  things  ' ' ' 
that  occurred  as  the  result  of  his  presence  on  the  battlefields  of 
Waynesboro  and  Winchester.  Nothing  happened,  however,  and 
they  are  both  with  us,  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship.  I  notice  Mr.  Osborn  seated  at  the  table 
with  his  party,  and,  as  a  member  of  this  Association,  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Osborn  to  say  a  few  words  to  us  tonight.      (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Osborn — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  and  honored 
guest.  I  do  not  know  particularly  who  I  am  called  upon  to 
represent  tonight,  other  than  myself.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kinney  of  the  Franklin.  There  was  a  man 
in  Idaho  known  for  his  profanity,  drinking  qualities,  etc.,  and 
they  wished  to  elect  him  to  the  Senate  to  represent  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  committee  called  to  notify  him  of  his  election,  and 
he  commenced  with  his  string  of  expletives.  ''  My  God,"  he  said, 
**  me  go  down  there  and  represent  Idaho.  What!  me  in  Congress 
with  all  of  those  honored  men,  brainy  fellows,  intelligent  and 
intellectual.''  Then  after  a  long  pause,  *'Well,  I  guess  I  can 
represent  the  State  of  Idaho.''      (Laughter.) 

My  first  knowledge  of  Col.  Kinne  dates  back  to  1877.  The 
Colonel  was  then  a  dominant  figure  in  the  Western  Addition 
Literary  and  Social  Club.  I  used  to  look  at  him  then,  think  him 
bright,  and  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was.  A  year  thereafter,  in  1878, 
I  entered  the  insurance  business  and  among  the  first  accosted  was 
the  Colonel,  telling  him  that  I  had  just  then  come  into  the 
business.  "  You  have,  have  you?"  he  replied:  "  Well,  Osborn, 
you  have  got  a  good  deal  ahead  of  you,"  which  was  true. 
Naturally,  I  followed  along  as  all  young  men  in  the  business  will, 
trying  to  study  the  problems,  to  solve  them,  work  them  out,  and 
well  remember  the  fight  when  it  commenced,  on  the  Kinne  Rule. 
It  was  a  great  rule,  a  great  war,  but  a  war  of  words.  The  Colonel 
stood  his  ground,  fought,  insisted,  and  would  not  yield.  He  had 
as  an  adversary  Uncle  William  Sexton.  The  fight  was  bitter  in 
its  way,  each  contending  for  his  own  principles,  his  own  ideas.  I 
remember  thinking  then  of  these  "two  great  men,"  and  this 
reminds  me  of  a  story: 

A  man  named  Huston  was  taking  his  examinations  in  college, 
and  the  question  was  put  to  him.  No.  8  on  the  list,  *'Who  is  the 
greater  statesman,  Asquith  or  Balfour?"  Now  Huston  did  not 
know  much  about  politics;  he  thought  it  all  over,  cogitated 
and  asked  himself,  '*  shall  I  toss  up,  shall  I — "      **  No,    I  have 
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it,"  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  answer.  "If  we  study 
the  history  of  these  two  men,  if  we  look  at  the  character  of  these 
men  and  analyze  their  achievements,  we  must  unhesitatingly 
answer  in  the  affirmative. ' '      (Laughter. ) 

Now,  the  Colonel,  you  know,  at  that  time  was  fighting  his 
ground  with  characteristic  insistence;  no  one  could  budge  him, 
none  could  phase  him.  The  Kinne  Rule  was  his  ideal,  was 
theoretically,  practically,  and  mathematically  correct.  You  could 
not  budge  him  a  whit,  and  this  reminds  me  of  another  story,  and 
which  I  saw  in  the  little  paper  published  by  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Company. 

' '  A  wholesale  feed  house  owned  a  ver^^  balky  mule  named 
Napoleon  and  they  employed  an  old  negro  named  Abe,  as  driver. 
One  day  when  driven  down  the  road.  Napoleon  commenced  to 
balk  and  Abe  spent  his  energies  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
to  try  to  get  Napoleon  to  start.  He  was  unsuccessful  and  Abe 
then  went  into  a  store  to  telephone  his  employers,  and  what  you 
hear  was  Abe's  end  of  the  conversation. 

"Please,   marm,    gimmie  number  two    hund'ed  an'   'leven. 
Is  dat  you,  Marse  Henry  ?      Yessir,  dis  is  Abe.      I  dun  ring  yo' 
up,  sir,  ter  tell  you  about  Napoleon.       Napoleon,  he  dun   balk 
down  yer  on  Broad  street,  sir." 
'  Bout  an  hour,  sir." 

"  Yessir,  I  bust  him  in  de  head." 

"  I  dun  wear  de  whip  out  on  him." 

"  Yessir,  I  kick  him  eighty  times." 

"  Marse  Henry,  I  would  ha'  kick  um  some  mo'  but  I  hu't 
me  big  toe  on  um  de  las'  time  I  kick  um." 

"  Twis'  his  tail  ?  No,  sir,  not  dis  nigger.  A  gemman  from 
New  York,  he  twis'  he  tail." 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he  dead.  De  doctor  take  him  'way 
in  de  amb' lance." 

"  Yessir,  it  was  sure  foolish." 
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*' Yes,  Marse  Henry,  I  dun  set  fire  under  Napoleon.'' 

'*  De  harness  ?     Dun  bu'n  the  harness  clean  off  um." 

'*  De  cart  ?  Yessir,  dun  bu'n  the  cart,  too,  sir,  all  'cept  one 
wheel,  sir." 

''  Yessir,  I  get  the  fed  out  fust,  sir." 

''  Marse  Henry,  is  you  want  me  to  come  back  to  de  store  and 
go  to  work,  or  must  I  wait  fer  Napoleon  to  move  ?  "      (Laughter.) 

My  association  with  Col.  Kinne  has  been  more  or  less  inti- 
mate. We  have  had  many  tussles,  differences,  controversies,  yet 
always  pleasant.  I  have  never  known  the  Colonel  to  speak  with 
asperity  nor  to  indulge  in  invective  rejoinder.  He  spoke  convinc- 
ingly when  I  opposed  him.  But  none  the  less  we  shared  in  that 
mutual  regard  for  each  other's  intellectual  capacities  and  limita- 
tions, and  when  I  think  back  to  1877 — how  the  mind  is  challenged 
with  the  beauties  of  its  memory ! 

What  would  life  be  were  we  not  empowered  through  that  God 
given  trait  to  recall  the  events  of  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  memory 
and  of  the  imagination  ?  .  I  have  had  many  pleasant  chats  with 
Col.  Kinne.  We  have  had  our  times  together  and  our  differences. 
They  have  been  mutually  pleasant,  instructive,  and  I  trust,  not 
without  results.  The  qualities  of  the  Colonel's  mind  are  varied 
and  known  to  you  all.  To  me  they  represent  a  peculiar  admixture ; 
they  suggest  so  many  different  phases,  that,  like  a  kaleidoscope, 
they  reveal  a  varied  character.  Personally,  I  would  much  prefer 
that  a  man  would  not  understand  me  until  he  had  known  me  ten 
years,  than  to  slap  me  on  the  back  and  say,  "  I  know  him." 

Colonel,  you  were  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  yesterday's  meeting.  I  present  this  volume  to  you,  a  gift 
from  your  friends.  Beneath  its  mantle  rests  the  record  of  a 
memorable  year.  Its  brief  recital  does  more  than  link  yesterday 
with  today,  it  embalms  the  sacred  spirit  of  friendship.  Let 
memory  do  its  tracings  and  lure  memory  to  its  will.  Let  each 
page  be  an  epoch  and  remind  you  of  the  events  of  your  life. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  vouchsafe  the  truth  that  no  one  could  pre- 
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sent  a  more  worthy,  more  fitting,  or  more  beautiful  tribute  to  your- 
self than  that  contained  within  its  leaves.  Let  the  ceaseless  music 
of  sweet  memory's  voice  content  you,  and  Time  with  its  arresting 
hand,  and  Fancy  in  its  capricious  moods  will  do  their  parts.  Let 
memory  unfold  its  beauties  'ere  the  purple  tones  of  night  have 
cast  their  shadows  in  the  West.  Dream,  dream,  and  think  of  the 
friendships  that  are  here  recorded  on  this  tablet.  Receive  it,  enjoy 
it  with  us,  as  we  enjoy  giving  it  to  you, 

"  And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arab, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

—  (Great  applause.) 

The  President — The  territory  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  departments  is  very  extensive.  No  matter  in  what 
portion  of  it  one  may  travel,  the  name  of  Colonel  Kinne  and  the 
Kinne  Rule  are  known.  There  is  one  of  our  members  here  whose 
wide  experience  qualifies  him  to  speak  for  the  Northwest,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  progressive  portions  of  our  field.  1  refer  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  and  will  ask  him  to  come  forward  and  say 
a  few  words  for  the  Northwest  field  to  Colonel  Kinne.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thornton — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  asked  the  President  if  he  would  not  relieve  me  from 
speaking  this  evening,  pleading  my  inability.  He  flatly  refused. 
Then,  in  my  dilemma,  I  went  to  an  old  friend  from  the  Northwest, 
our  silver-tongued  orator,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Shiveley,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  prepare  a  speech  for  me.  He  said  that  he  had 
carefully  prepared  four  or  five  impromptu  talks  to  be  delivered  by 
others  here  this  evening,  and  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  write  speeches  in  the  Dooley  vernacular  and  the  German 
dialect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  that  he  had  exhausted  all 
the  jokes  that  he  had  seen  recently  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
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the  War  Cry  and  the  Police  Gazette.  (Laughter.)  However,  he 
said  that  1  might  reply  to  the  incoming  President,  when  he  stated 
(as  he  expected  he  would) ,  that  with  the  assistance  of  his  con- 
freres he  expected  to  pilot  the  ship  safely  into  port  next  year. 
**  Aleck,  we  all  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  taking  *'  schoon- 
ers ' '  over  the  bar,  and  we  will  assist  the  incoming  President  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  next  year.''      (Laughter.) 

Colonel  Kinne,  it  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
prepare  this  resolution,  and  I  am  going  to  claim  the  privilege  of  saj^- 
ing  that  I  embodied  into  it  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  Northwest 
men.  Permit  me  to  read  —  may  I  not?  ''Resolution  adopted 
at  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific.  San  Francisco,  January  9  and  10, 
1912.  Colonel  C.  Mason  Kinne  having  retired  from  the  fire 
insurance  business  after  many  years  of  active,  profitable,  and 
honorable  underwriting,  and  having  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  and  welfare  of  this  Association,  serving  ably  as  its  president 
in  1885,  and  giving  to  the  underwriting  world,  through  this 
Association,  the  now  celebrated  Kinne  Rule  for  the  apportionment 
of  non-concurrent  policies. 

''  Resolved,  that  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  and  respect,  and  as 
a  recognition  of  his  valuable  services,  we  elect  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific." 

There  is  no  man  who  has  given  more  service,  more  advice  to  the 
young  men,  than  Colonel  Kinne.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I  had 
the  honor  of  communicating  with  him  on  several  occasions  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and  secured  valuable  informa- 
tion and  excellent  advice  through  correspondence.  There  is 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  Northwest  who  has  not  received  assistance 
from  Colonel  Kinne.  The  rule  which  bears  his  name,  ''The 
Kinne  Rule,"  as  you  know,  was  adopted  by  the  Underwriters 
Association,  this  Association,  in  1885,  but  only  a  few  months  ago 
was  ratified  by  the  signatures  of  every  company  transacting  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  not  a  single  dissenting  voice.     I  think  it 
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is  well  said,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  that  the  Kinne  Rule 
has  become  a  celebrated  one.  It  is  only  within  the  past  sixty 
days  that  I  received  two  or  three  requests  from  England  for  copies 
of  it.  It  is  known,  not  only  on  the  Coast,  not  only  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  practically  throughout  the  world. 

Colonel  Kinne,  on  behalf  of  the  Northwest  men,  I  thank  you 
for  the  service  that  you  have  always  given,  and  the  assistance  that 
you  have  always  been  to  us.      (Applause.) 

The  President — I  do  not  suppose  there  has  been  a  president 
or  an  officer  of  this  Association  who  has  not,  after  his  election  and 
during  his  term  in  office,  consulted  with  Colonel  Kinne  on  matters 
pertaining  to  this  organization.  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has 
probably  served  on  more  committees,  and  who  is,  therefore,  better 
qualified  to  speak  of  his  experience  in  connection  with  the  work 
and  affairs  of  this  Association,  than  a  gentleman  seated  near  me, 
and  whom  I  shall  now  ask  to  address  you.  This  gentleman  has 
done  much  to  further  the  interests  of  our  Association  and  is  today 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  active  members  that  we  have.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  upon  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  Twenty-one  years 
ago,  on  my  first  visit  from  the  Northwest,  from  which  field  I  came 
to  this  Association,  Colonel  Kinne  delivered  his  last  paper,  open- 
ing with  these  words :  ' '  The  first  duty  of  a  special  agent  is  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officer."  Those  words  were  character- 
istic of  the  man,  of  one  who  had  served  before  most  of  you  were 
born  under  the  old  flag  which  hangs  over  us.  They  were  as  true 
then  as  they  are  now;  and  in  these  days  of  loose  methods,  of 
irresponsibility,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  we,  also,  are  men 
under  authority. 

The  first  words  that  I  recall  hearing  from  Colonel  Kinne  in 
discussion  had  reference  to  the  need  of  ''  bringing  good  into  the 
business."  He  credited  them  to  the  late  George  F.  Grant.  If 
they  came  from  that  lovely  character,  they  were  used  by  Colonel 
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Kinne  so  much  and  so  often  that  I  have  come  to  think  of  them  as 
his,  and  his  influence  has  influenced  me  and  many  others  through 
them. 

There  are  so  many  young  and  new  members  in  the  Association 
that  it  is  well  to  remind  you  that  few  men  can  read  papers  or  do 
active  work  for  the  business  at  large,  after  fifty  years  of  age.  And 
if  you  make  the  mistake  sometimes  of  thinking  that  old  men  as 
you  see  them,  have  been  no  different  in  the  past,  never  had  any 
usefulness,  keep  that  in  mind.  From  the  year  1880  to  the  year 
1891,  Colonel  Kinne 's  name  was  practically  never  absent  from  a 
program,  and  he  worked  hard.  By  that  time  he  had  earned  his 
rest.  When  he  was  a  child  he  probably  heard,  as  you  have,  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  that  if  one  cast  his  ''  bread  upon 
the  waters,  he  shall  find  it  after  many  days."  I  am  reminded  of 
this  by  the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago  Colonel  Kinne  offered  a 
silver  cup  as  a  prize  for  the  best  paper  which  should  be  written  by 
a  member  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco,  made 
up  largely  of  our  office  clerks.  And,  as  Colonel  Kinne's  personal 
representative  and  one  of  the  committee  of  judges  passing  upon 
the  papers,  I  attended  the  meeting  when  the  cup  was  awarded. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you,  as  it  was  to  tell  Colonel  Kinne, 
the  impression  which  it  made  to  stand  and  look  in  the  faces  of 
those  youngsters.  What  it  meant  to  offer  the  prize,  what  it  meant 
to  earn  it,  and  what  it  meant  to  the  fifty  men  who  had  not  tried 
for  it  we  cannot  tell.  The  good  lasted.  But  we,  his  friends,  are 
not  willing  that  the  tide  shall  do  other  than  bring  his  cup  back 
again  to  him.  On  one  side  of  the  loving  cup  which  I  hold  up 
before  you,  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  recipient  and  a  record  of 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  read  aloud  in  your  hearing  tonight. 
On  the  other  side,  which  faces  you,  there  is  the  design  which  has 
appeared  on  our  proceedings  and  programs  for  many  years.  We 
offer  this  to  you.    Colonel  Kinne,  as  a  token  between   us — the 
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Association  and  you — that  you  will  ever  have  a  cordial  welcome 
at  all  of  our  proceedings,  and  that  a  place  shall  be  set  for  you  at 
this  board  as  long  as  you  shall  live.      (Great  applause.) 

Colonel  Kinne — Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific:  There  are  so  many  con- 
flicting emotions  in  my  heart,  that  you  will  surely  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  express  myself  as  I  should.  Our  worthy  President  told 
me,  I  think  it  was  last  Saturday,  that  he  wanted  me  to  sit  up  here 
at  this  table,  and  probably  I  would  be  called  on  for  a  few  remarks. 
I  understood  that  to  mean  than  I  was  to  be  where  I  am  tonight, 
and  he  knew  it,  as  the  dean  of  the  insurance  fraternity  present. 
Nearly  forty-six  years  have  I  been  in  this  business,  which  now  has 
been  very  properly  stated  to  be  practically  a  profession.  There 
are  many  incidents  in  life  that  one  can  remember,  but  there  are 
few  of  what  you  might  call  episodes.  And  if  I  had  that  splendid 
method  of  putting  things  before  you  that  Brother  Shiveley  has,  or 
the  dignified  diction  of  a  Button,  or  the  air  and  the  manner  in 
which  Osborn  and  Thornton  and  Folger  have  talked  to  me  tonight, 
yet  you  would  not  blame  me  if  I  could  not  say  a  word . 

I  know  this  expression  comes  from  you  heartily.  There  is  no 
funny  business  in  it.  You  mean  it,  and  I  accept  it  thankfully  in 
that  manner. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  my  life,  as  I  am  leaving  the 
business  of  insurance  now,  and  retiring,  as  the  home  office  at 
Liverpool  says,  under  well  earned  retirement,  that  possibly  it  may 
be  of  some  gratification  and  perhaps  information  to  you  if  I  should 
narrate  them. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  this  month,  I  left  New  York  with 
twenty  swarms  of  bees.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  there  was  not 
a  honey  bee  in  the  State  of  California  until  I  brought  them  here. 
That,  I  say,  was  fifty-three  years  ago.  The  good  Lord  had  fur- 
nished plenty  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and  things  that  the  bees  like 
to  live  on,  but  there  was  not  a  honey  bee  here.      I  brought  them 
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down  across  the  isthmus,  and  brought  them  up  here  and  took 
them  down  to  San  Jose,  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  joking  about 
it,  I  sold  four  swarms  of  bees  for  $500  gold. 

The  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Folgerto  the  flag  and  myself  recalls 
another  episode.  After  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  I  was  here,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  well  for  me  to  help  settle  things,  so  I 
left  $150  a  month  in  gold  to  enlist  for  $13  in  greenbacks,  went 
East,  across  the  same  isthmus,  and  stayed  there,  participating  in 
several  little  matters  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  where  I  was.  Of 
course  I  took  part  in  it,  and  I  suppose  the  war  would  have  been 
going  on  yet  if  I  had  not  been  there.  However,  I  got  out  of  it 
with  some  bullet  scars  and  several  commissions,  one  being  signed 
by  President  Lincoln.  These  are  two  episodes  that  appealed  to 
me  as  having  tried  to  do  something  that  would  help  somebody 
else. 

On  my  return  to  California,  by  mere  chance,  nearly  forty-six 
years  ago,  I  dropped  into  the  insurance  business — it  will  be  forty- 
six  years  on  the  first  of  May.  Then  an  accident  occurred  in 
Chicago.  I  drifted  from  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company  into  the 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  as  its  re-insuring  company,  and  I 
have  been  over  forty  years  with  them .  I  have  always  insisted  that 
right  was  right,  and  that  nobody  could  do  wrong  without  being 
ashamed  of  himself.  And  right  here  is  another  Kinne  Rule  that 
you  can  bear  in  mind  always  in  our  profession,  and  that  is, 
"Never  take  a  risk  today  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  if  it 
burned  tomorrow . ' '      ( Applause . ) 

Now  Mr.  President  and  comrades — I  call  you  comrades — we 
come  to  the  parting  of  our  ways.  (Cries  of  no,  no.)  In  a 
certain  sense,  yes.  We  come  to  the  parting  of  our  ways,  because 
I  am  out,  but  not  down.  They  have  very  kindly  told  me  that  a 
retiring  allowance  will  go  on  for  me  as  long  as  I  live,  so  I  am  not 
worrying  about  the  future.  And  tonight,  the  first  meetiiig  after 
mty  retirement,  is  the  time  when  I  feel  like  saying,  not  ''Good- 
bye," but  words  that  mean  simply  "Au  revoir." 
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It  is  rather  a  peculiar  day  to  me.  This  morning  I  attended 
the  funeral  of  an  old  comrade,  shipping  his  remains  from  the 
Folsom  street  wharf  over  to  Tahiti.  This  afternoon  I  was  a  pall- 
bearer at  the  funeral  of  an  old  friend,  a  man  with  whom  I  used  to 
room  here  fifty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  Benedict.  And  now,  tonight, 
if  it  was  not  for  this,  I  would  feel  almost  that  there  was  another 
funeral.  But  I  will  not  say  that.  The  kind  words  expressed  in 
these  beautifully  engrossed  resolutions,  contained  in  this  richly 
bound  book  of  parchment,  having  the  signatures  of  those  I  have 
known  so  long  and  well,  so  entirely  unexpected,  and  this  testi- 
monial loving  cup  of  your  regard  for  me,  is  such  that  I  shall 
treasure  them  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  just  want  to  say  another  word,  and  it  is  this:  That  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  tuition  of  Tom  Grant  in  the  old  Pacific  Insurance 
Company,  where  we  were  together,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
incentive  and  the  friction  with  Uncle  Billy  Sexton,  when  we  had 
to  argue  things  out  and  he  would  point  out  where  I  was  wrong, 
and  I  point  out  where  he  was  wrong,  there  never  would  have  been 
such  a  thing  as  the  Kinne  Rule.  Now,  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  insurance  fraternity  here,  I  would  simply  say  this:  that  in  all 
my  endeavors,  it  w^as  to  harmonize  matters,  so  that  no  one  should 
get,  or  try  to  get,  the  best  of  another.  And  if  I  am  leaving  the 
insurance  business  a  little  better  than  I  found  it,  I  am  glad  of  it. 
(Great  applause.) 
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TO   THE  ASSOCIATION. 


(Air— ''Stein  Song") 
(Sung  first  by  quartet  ;  all  join  in  second  time.) 


Here's  a  toast  to  the  Association, 
The  old  F.  IT.  A.  P. 
Maj^  it  prosper  in  this  Nation, 
Full  of  truth  and  honesty, 
Let  us  all,  then,  work  together, 
In  sunshine  or  wet  weather, 
With  good  will  toward  each  other 
With  a  loud  and  ringing  cheer! 
Let  us  all,  then,  work  together, 
In  sunshine  or  wet  weather, 
With  good  will  toward  each  other 
With  a  loud  and  ringing  cheer ! 
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TO   TIEDEMANN. 


(Air—' '  Alexander's  Eag-Time  Band' ' ) 
(All  join  in  choruses  after  quartet  has  sung  each  part  through. > 
Oh,  did  you  hear  !     Oh,  did  you  hear  ! 
What  Tiedee  had  to  say, 
And  are  you  *'  on,''  and  are  you  '^  on,'' 
To  his  meaning  all  the  way, 

He  has  got  the  biggest  heart,  he's  a  man  we  all  adore. 
Got  the  finest  crowd  that  you  ever,  ever  saw. 
Eight  in  the  bestest  town  what  am, 
Uncle  Sam, 

Come  on  along.  Come  on  along, 
He  will  take  you  by  the  hand, 
He  is  the  man.     Oh,  Tiedemann  ! 
The  best  one  in  the  land, 
And  if  you  care  to  hear  a  Chinese 
Story  played  in  rag- time 
Come  on  and  hear  !     Come  on  and  hear  ! 
Old  Tiedee' s  rag  time  band. 

II 

(Air— '^BiUy") 
And. when  we  sing,  we  always  sing  of  Tiedee ^ 
For  he's  our  loyal  President, 
And  when  we  talk  we  always  talk  to  Tiedee 
And  think  the  hours  are  well  spent. 
And  when  we  drink  we  always  drink  to  Tiedee ^ 
And  may  his  premiums  increase, 
With  losses  light 
Expenses  slight 
And  may  he  have  a  New  Year  bright. 

Ill 
(Air— ''  What's  the  Matter  with  Father") 
What's  the  matter  with  Tiedee,  he's  all  right, 
What's  it  matter  if  Tiedee's  proud  tonight. 
To-morrow  morn  he  will  go  to  work 
Just  like  us  and  slave  like  a  Turk ; 
What's  the  matter  with  Tiedee,  he's  all  right. 
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THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC   EXPOSITION. 

Words  by  George  Francis  Douglas 

(Air — ^'  Marching  Through  Georgia") 

Here's  to  San  Francisco,  let  us  toast  her  in  a  song, 

Sing  it  with  a  spirit  that  wiU  start  the  World  along, 

Tramping  to  the  city  that  will  be  a  million  strong, 

When  we  hold  our  wond'rous  Exposition. 

Chorus. 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  let  every  booster  cheer, 
Hurrah !  Hurrah !  and  louder  every  year, 
Give  the  World  a  w^elcome  that  will  bring  the  millions  here 
To  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Here's  a  health  to  those  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  site, 
San  Franciscans  they  knew  how^  to  cinch  a  Congress  fight, 
Proving  plainly  that  it  was  the  Western  city's  right, 
To  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Chorus. 
And  while  the  Fair  is  building  boys  don't  forget  that  you 
Each  must  do  his  uttermost — never  miss  a  cue 
To  boost  to  all  the  universe  the  things  that  w^e  will  do 
At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Chorus. 
All  the  arts  and  all  the  crafts,  we'll  have  them  every  one, 
Things  before  but  dreamed  of  they  will  here  be  surely  done, 
We  can  bed  and  board  a  million,  every  mother's  son, 
At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Chorus. 
When  the  gates  are  opened  and  the  banners  are  unfurled, 
And  the  City's  golden  crown  with  glory  is  impearjed, 
San  Francisco  will  be  in  the  spotlight  of  the  World, 
At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Chorus. 
When  the  millions  marvel  at  the  sights  that  they  will  see, 
Point  them  to  our  future  that  w^ill  even  greater  be. 
Boosting  San  Francisco's  golden  opportunity, 
At  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition. 

Chorus. 
"  Superior  abilities  are  acquired  by  long  application'' 
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'T'he  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  fire  of  October,  1875. 

October  28th  thirty-four  Adjusters  held  a  meeting  in  a  palace  car,  our 
lodging  house — Mr.  B.  F.  Low  Chairman  and  J.  W.  Staples  Secretary — to 
select  committees  to  handle  the  losses. 

November  13th  this  organization  was  decided  on  and  L.  L.  Bromw^ll, 
H.  H.  Bigelow  and  J.  E.  Garniss  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

This  committee  reported  in  San  Francisco  February  23,  1876,  and  the 
dinner  is  the  result  of  thirty-five  years  good  work. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  charter  members  of  February  23,  1876,  there  are  in 
the  land  of  the  living : 

R.  G.  Brush,  E.  E.  Potter, 

RoBT.  Dickson,  Wm.  Sexton, 

William  Macdonald,  A.  D.  Smith, 

R.  H.  Magill,  H.  W.  Snow. 
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MENU 


Riesling 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

White  Seal 


Claret 

Hotel  St.  Francis 

Red  Seal 


Champagne 
Louis  Roederer 


Seapuit  Oysters 


Strained  Chicken  Gumbo,  Princess 

Celery  Ripe  Olives  Salted  Almonds 

Filet  of  Bass,  Troubillaise 

Saddle  of  Lamb,  Colbert 
Peas  aux  fines  herbes 

Potato,  chateau 

Sorbet  au  Champagne 

Imperial  Squab  au  Cresson 

Salade  de  Saison 


Fancy  Ice  Cream 

Mignardises 

Cofi'ee 


Instrumental  Music 
Vocal  Music 


Franz  Mayer's  Orchestra 
Metropolitan  Male  Quartette 


"The  clock  of  the  tongue  should  be  set  by  the  dial  of  the  heart" 
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MAJOR    HARVEY    BROWNSON    SMITH 

Again  the  year  rolls  around  and  again  the  man  with  the  scythe  cuts  down 
the  ripened  members. 

This  time  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  departure  from  this  life  of  our 
brother,  Major  Harvey  Brownson  Smith,  who  passed  away  at  Butte,  Montana, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  May,   1911. 

Major  Smith  was  born  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13th,  1833. 
Commenced  active  life  by  teaching  school ;  later  he  went  South  where  he  was 
engaged  in  handling  grain,  cotton  and  other  products  of  that  country. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  went  with  his  adopted  State,  serving  under  General 
Joe  Johnson  and  other  celebrated  leaders,  and  went  out  on  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  with  the  well  earned  rank  of  Major. 

In  1872  he  engaged  in  local  insurance  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  1878  he  went  to  Montana,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  ox  team, 
engaged  in  mining  for  a  while,  and  in  about  1880  joined  S.  C.  Ashly  in  a  fire 
insurance  agency. 

He  was  Special  Agent  for  the  California,  and  in  1888  went  to  work  as 
Independent  Adjuster  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

In  1900  he  returned  to  Montana  on  account  of  his  health,  opened  an 
office  as  Independant  Adjuster  at  Butte  and  continued  in  that  business  until  he 
passed  away. 

The  Major  was  a  man  of  the  West,  a  conscientious,  hard  working,  kindly 
man;  was  a  leader  and  an  authority  in  his  profession.  Every  insurance  man 
had  a  good  word  for  him  and  his  place  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Elvira  Woolridge  in  1867,  who  departed  this  life 
in  1878,  leaving  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  one  of  his  sons  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  &  Smith  Co.,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance,  at 
Butte,  Montana. 

By  the  death  of  Major  Smith  the  Association  loses  a  loyal  member,  the 
insurance  fraternity  loses  a  man  and  a  gentleman  who  was  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  one  and  all  we  miss  the  manly  grasp  of  the  hand  of  our  friend, 
Major  Smith. 

WM.  SEXTON,        ) 

J.  L.  FULLER.        Y  Committee. 

BEN.r.  J.  SMITH.    ) 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  RENWICK  8MEDBERG 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM    RENWICK  SMEDBERG 

The  grim  reaper  has  again  invaded  our  ranks  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
record  the  death  of  Colonel  William  Renwick  Smedberg,  who  departed  this 
life  on  July  19th,  1911,  at  San  Rafael,  California,  after  a  brief  illness. 

While  reference  to  his  military  career  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  his  membership  in  a  purely  civil  association,  yet  to  ignore  such  an  honora- 
ble record  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  his  memory  and  to  those  who  by 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Colonel  Smedberg  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  March  19th,  1839. 
He  joined  the  justly  celebrated  7th  New  York  Infantry,  National  Guard,  in 
1859-60,  On  May  4th,  1861,  he  was  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
thereafter  passed  through  various  grades  of  promotion,  until  May  5th,  1860 
when  he  was  Breveted  Lieutenant  Colonel  for  conspicuous  gallantry  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  lost  his  right  foot  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Virginia, 
an  affliction  which  he  bore  unflinchingly  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was 
retired  from  the  service  in  1870.  Following  his  retirement  he  chose  San  Fran- 
cisco as  his  future  home  and  adopted  the  business  of  Insurance  as  a  vocation, 
which  pursuit  he  followed  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  also  became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  California  State  National 
Guard  as  Inspector  General  with  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  1874;  Major 
Inspector,  2nd  Brigade,  November,  1875,  and  Colonel  2nd  Artillery  1876.  He  was 
also  Past  Commander  of  the  California  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of 
The  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  and  Recorder  of  the  Commandery  from 
its  inception.  Was  also  Department  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  1886. 

Colonel  Smedberg  was  a  familiar  figure  in  insurance  circles  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  insurance  companies,  their  managers  and  the  insuring  public.  He 
joined  this  Association  in  1877,  and  was  a  member  in  good  standing  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  true  to  every  relation  in  life,  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  others  and  generous  to  a  fault  in  giving  material  aid 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  himself.  A  gallant 
and  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Republic,  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  highly 
esteemed  citizen  and  business  associate  has  gone  to  his  final  rest.  Requiescat 

IN  PACE. 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  this  Association 
has  lost  a  highly  esteemed  member  and  an  honored  associate,  and  we  hereby 
extend  our  sincere  sympathies  to  those  of  his  immediate  family  who  are  left 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

Chas.  Christensen, 
L.  B.  Edwards. 
Louis  Weinmann. 
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JAMES    D.    BAILEY 

With  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  another  of  our  members,  James 
D.  Bailey,  who  passed  away  on  February  6th,  191  1,  after  forty-five  years  of 
active  and  conscientious  work  in  this  city  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession  as 
a  fire  underwriter. 

During  his  entire  experience,  covering  the  longest  term  of  constant  service 
thus  far  recorded  of  any  deceased  California  underwriter,  Mr.  Bailey's  faithful 
and  unostentatious  adherance  to  duty,  earned  him  the  high  respect  and  regard  of 
all  his  fellow  underwriters. 

A  naturally  vigorous  constitution  rendered  hardy  by  early  out-of-door  life 
fitted  him  to  contend  against  the  ordinary  ravages  of  time,  and  it  was  doubtless 
the  aftermath  of  our  earthquake  and  great  conflagration  which  was  the  final 
cause  of  his. passing  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

James  D.  Bailey  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  July,  1839,  and  after  having 
enjoyed  the  full  span  allotted  as  human  life,  died  honored  and  regretted  by 
not  only  his  associates  in  the  business,  but  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


'ox,    \ 

VEX,   ( 


H.  R.  MANX, 

WM.  J.  DUTTOX,     ^   Committee. 

CHAS.  D.  HAY] 


JAMES  D.   BAILEY 


JOSEPH  JAMES  KENNY 
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JOSEPH    JAMES    KENNY 

The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  member,  desires  to  permanently 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  high  character  and  sterling  worth  of  its  late  associate. 

Wise  in  council,  temperate  in  action,  standing  firmly  for  the  right,  as  he  saw 
the  right,  and  most  generous  in  his  consideration  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others;  the  death  of  Joseph  J.  Kenny  brings  a  distinct  sense  of  personal 
bereavement  to  the  members  of  this  Association  to  whom  he  had  become 
endeared  in  the  business  and  social  relationship  of  life. 

The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific  expresses  to  the  widow 

and  family  of  its  late  associate,  a  most  sincere  sympathy. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING,    Chairman 
GEO.   W.  DORNIN. 
E.   C.   MORRISON. 
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DAVID  BARTON  WILSON 

A  gentle  flicker  of  the  light  and  then  its  beams  were  no  more.  So  passed 
the  spirit  of  David  Barton  Wilson,  leaving  the  memory  of  a  rugged  mind,  well 
stored  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge. 

Well  we  knew  him,  and  many  were  the  days  of  comradeship  in  which 
congenial  spirits  in  piquant  converse  paid  homage  to  the  theme. 

Kindly,  yet  forceful ;  firm,  but  yielding ;  knowing,  yet  gracious  to  him  who 
had  counter  opinions. 

Ever  ready  to  give  counsel,  to  help  a  friend  and  to  do  a  duty.  Strong  in 
honor,  quick  in  conscience,  and  yet  with  enough  of  human  infirmity  to  be  most 
companionable. 

What  an  achievement  in  the  battle  of  life !  Can  we  say  more  ?  Nay, 
and  more. would  be  but  fulsome  praise,  to  which  he  would  be  first  in  protest. 

In  the  passing  of  friend  Wilson  we  list  not  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell  nor  a 

requiem  chant,  but  rather  halt  the  tears,  that  we  may  indulge  in  sweet  reveries 

of  the  past. 

ROLLA  V.  WATT. 
ARTHUR  M.  BROWN. 
R.  W.  ORBORX. 


DAVID  BARTON   WILSON 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 
Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Orgranized  February  23,  1876 

*Bailey,  Jas.  D.,  General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
^Barney,  E.  T.,  General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,  H.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  City  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,  Edw.,  General  Agent,  Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Brorawell,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,  General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,  Z.  P.,  Agent,  German- American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,  B.  C,  Agent,  Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
*Doolan,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,  J.  R.,  Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
^Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,  San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General  Agents. 

Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  North vsrestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
*Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  Special  Agent  ^tna  Insurance  Co. 
*Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 

^Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List  of   Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Fire   Underwriters'   Association  of  the 


Pacific  since  organization : 
Year.  President. 

1876  *Benjamin  F.  Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *Augustus  P.  Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.  Hopkin 

1880  *Geo.  W.  Spencer 

1881  *L.  L.  Bromwell 

1882  *George  F.  Grant 

1883  *E.  W.  Carpenter 

1884  William  Sexton 

1885  C.  Mason  Kinne 

1886  *Zenas  P.  Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

1889  L.  B.  Edwards 

1890  B.   Faymonville 

1891  Wm.  H.  Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.Grant 

1893  Stephen  D.  Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 
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